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The first draught of this work was written several 
years ago, as a research into a curious part of the 
archaiology of politico-ecclesiastical history, and the 
whole work was re-written and enlarged, after the 
outbreak of the great European revolution of 1848, 
and during the agitation in this country, caused by 
the intrusive and aggressive attempt of the bishop and 
political ruler of the Roman States, to establish his 
hierarchy, and extend his influence in England. 

As those events concerned the honour, and affected 
the interests of this nation, the questions investi- 
gated and discussed in this work, assumed a practical 
bearing, and led to results which were not expected, 
on first entering into the subjects. 

The extent to which Protestant Britain has retained 
many of the forms, customs, and practices of the old 
Roman Church, is calculated to excite surprise and 
regret, and it is submitted to the sound judgment and 
good sense of the Protestant inhabitants of this country, 
on political principles, whether it be proper and 
seemly, to allow the insidious intermeddling of an 
Italian priest in these islands, and to retain the banners, 
badges, and titles of a bygone system of spiritual 
despotism. 

There can be no doubt of the almost universal 
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feeling of indignation against the Italian bishop, when 
he despatched Cardinal Nicholas Wiseman to England, 
as Archbishop of Westminster, to found a new hierar- 
chy in this country.* The various religious and 
political parties concurred in the opposition to that 
audacious attempt, although the reasons upon which they 
founded their opposition differed considerably from 
each other. But unfortunately at that important crisis, 
the Government held opinions which did not respond to 
the national sentiment, and it causes amazement to know 
that the British ambassador in Paris, communicated to 
the French Government, in April, 1840, that — "the 
restoration of the Pope, under an improved form of 
government, was precisely that which he had always 
been instructed to state was the object of Her Ma- 
jesty s Government, ^^ t 

The ambitious designs of the Emperor of Russia 
against Turkey have been long entertained, and a 

* A vague opinion prevailed that the Roman Catholics in 
England were very numerous, and the priests and members of 
that Church were active in their endeavours to promote the idea 
that they were on the increase. The statistics of the population 
returns show the real state of the numbers, and, like all things 
connected with the Eoman Church, there has been much ex- 
aggeration in the matter. The following is the statement of the 
number of attendants in the churches on Sunday, 30th March 
1861. 

Church of England .... 2,971,268 
Protestant Dissenters .... 3,110,782 

Other bodies 24,793 

Roman Catholics .... 249,389 



Total .... 6,366,222 
It thus appears that in England there are only four Roman 

Catholics to every 100 Protestants ! 
f See the Ofl&cial Correspondence on the affairs of Rome in 

1849, published by order of Parliament. 



warlike movement has always been considered as a mere 
question of time, but the world indulged the hope that 
it might be delayed for a long period. The time has^ 
however^ now come^ and the war just declared will be a 
speedy and terrible development of the conflict between 
THE Cross and the Crescent as Standards in 
War. 

London, f5th April, 1854. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



On Man as a Subjective and an Objective Being. — ^Definition of 
the terms. — ^The influence on Men, of Siqnb and Standards as 
the representatives of great ideas, principles, and passions. 

Man^ in the individual and in the mass, is a compound 
being, made up of many qualities of an opposite 
nature; and although the laws of his constitution, 
physical, mental, and psychological, are as fixed and 
determined by his Creator as the laws of any other 
parts of the universe, and present the same phenomena 
in all times and places, he nevertheless acts under so 
many influences, and is moved by so many forces, and 
assumes so many appearances, as to be an object of 
wonder to himself. 

Man in the mass is, like the atmosphere in its great 
periodical movements and progressive changes, mea- 
sured and certain ; but in the individual is, also like 
the atmosphere, variable and capricious, exposed to 
many impressions, and driven to and fro as an impulse 
is given. 

In connection with the subject of this work, we 
have first to consider man as a subjective and an 
objective being ; and in case that there should be any 
mistake in the application of these terms, we shall 
define the meaning we attach to them. It is foreign 
to our purpose to enter into the metaphysics of this 
subject, and all that we intend to do is to clear the 
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g INTRODUCTION. 

way for our future speculations on the consequences 
which have followed from the use of the Standards of 
the Cross and the Crescent in terrible and protracted 
wars. 

We define man in his subjective qualities as an 
intellectual being, and the originator of thought, and 
the worker out of his mental conceptions so as to in- 
fluence and control external objects. By the opera- 
tion of his intellectual and moral powers, he subjects 
men and nature to his wiD, within the limits to his 
capacity marked out by God. Man, in his objective 
nature, is acted on and moved by external things; 
he is passive and open to receive impressions, and 
may be led almost unconsciously into a course of ac- 
tion induced by exciting causes. Man as an objec- 
tive being, under certain circumstances, receives in- 
voluntarily very deep impressions. In this case his 
feelings and the emotions of his mind are roused by 
the activity of his sensorial organs, especially those of 
sight and hearing. The contemplation of the astral 
universe and the aspect and the sounds of nature, as he 
traverses the earth and ocean, produce sensations which 
he cannot help receiving, and whatever may have been 
his previous emotions he finds himself irresistibly under 
the influence of outward objects. A pure source of 
delight is thus secured to man both as a subjective and 
an objective being, and, "mere communion with nature, 
mere contact with the free air, exercise a soothing yet 
strengthening influence on the wearied spirit, calm the 
storm of passion, and soften the heart when shaken by 
sorrow to its inmost depths. Everywhere, in every 
region of the globe, in every stage of intellectual 
culture, the same sources of enjoyment are alike vouch- 
safed to man." " The spontaneous impressions of the 
untutored mind, lead, like the laborious deductions of 
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cultivated intellect, to the same intimate persuasion, 
that one sole and indissoluble chain binds together all 
nature."* 

Humboldt, in his Cosmos, has established the fact 
that the grandeur, variety, and beauty of the phy- 
sical universe, celestial and terrestrial, have impressed 
man as an objective being in all his generations, and, 
by stimulating and rousing his subjective powers, have 
made him reflect and investigate, and have led him to 
the discovery of the various divisions of the globe by 
land and sea. The beauty and vastness of nature thus 
act on the intellect of man, and cause it to have a per- 
petual motion to harmonise with the movements of all 
things. But whilst man is the inhabitant of earth, 
and the recipient of the impressions made on him by 
the various objects around him, he is also the member 
of society, and feels himself affected by the beautiful 
and the good of human existence, and passively listens 
to its harmonious or discordant sounds. In the present 
imperfect sketch it is not to be understood that men 
living in society are divided into two classes — one of 
whom is possessed of subjective qualities, and the other 
more numerous, of the objective alone. Every indivi- 
dual has both : — but all individuals not in the same 
proportions, education and age changing and affecting 
the original bias of the mind. The mind of the highest 
subjective powers may have also the objective qualities 
in proportional development. Shakspeare had a sub- 
jective mind of the highest order, and at the same time 
he must have been in a trance whenever he was exposed 
to the influence of the great and beautiful objects of 
nature or social life. " His poet's eye, in fine frenzy 
rolling, doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven ; and, as imagination bodies forth the forms 

* Humboldt's ** Cosmos," Introduction. 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

of things unknown, the poet's pen turns them to shapes, 
and gives to airy nothing a local habitation, and a name. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination, that, if it would 
but apprehend some joy, it comprehends some bringer 
of that joy, or in the night, imagining some fear, how 
easy is a bush supposed a bear." * Or in his nightly 
meditation he sees and hears ** how sweet the moonlight 
sleeps upon this bank ; here will we sit and let the 
sounds of music creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and 
the night become the touches of sweet harmony." 
" There is not the smallest orb which thou be- 
hold'st, but in his motion like an angel sings still quir- 
ing to the young eyed cherubims." f These are the 
genuine and natural pleasures from the objective quality 
of the mind. But this quality may be abused to the 
damage of the possessor exposed to the power of strong 
subjective minds. One may find in Shakspeare some 
light on every passage of human life, and he illustrates 
his subject by reference to a musical pipe. "Why, 
look you now, how unworthy a thing you make me. 
You would play upon me, you would seem to know my 
stops, you would pluck out the heart of my mystery, 
you would sound me from my lowest note to the top 
of my compass, and there is much music, excellent 
voice in this little organ, yet cannot you make it speak. 
Do you think I am easier to be played on than a pipe ?" J 

Mankind, as objective beings, are played on in war, 
and in false religions and in corrupted forms of Chris- 
tianity by military governments and priesthood, to an 
extent that would be incredible without the evidence 
of the sternest facts standing at this day prominent in 
every country of the world. Before the Christian era 
the normal condition of heathen nations was war and 
slavery ; and the condition of Christendom in the middle 

* A Mid. N. Dream, t Merchant of Venice. J Hamlet. 
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of the nineteen hundredth period since the advent of 
Christ is little better, for although the prisoners who 
surrender their arms on the fields of battle are not 
made slaves for life, this clemency would appear to be 
the result of economical calculation and of improve* 
ment of machinery and not of religious principles. 
Faith in the destiny of man would sink under the 
contemplation of such a state of things, were it not 
for the hope of the dawn of a new epoch breaking 
through the darkness of the world. We hold ourselves 
free to take advantage of any fact or circumstance 
which may serve to illustrate our proposition. The 
inhabitants of Great Britain are accustomed to boast 
of a dynastic revolution in the year 1689 as the era of 
their civil and religious liberties ; but between that date 
and the present, five generations have lived and died, 
and as a proof of how objective they were in receiving 
the impressions of war, the existing generation in the 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland are annually pay- 
ing the amount of more than forty-three millions of 
pounds, representing a capital of about twelve hun- 
dred millions, as the balance of former war expendi- 
ture, together with existing military establishments. 

With these preliminary remarks let us inquire into 
the nature of the mental qualities necessary for civil 
and political government, for war, and for false or cor- 
rupted religion. In the first place, there are two parties 
or classes of persons employed or affected in each of 
those systems : first, the planners, schemers, and mana- 
gers ; second, the great masses employed as agents or 
instruments. The first act subjectively, and the second 
almost entirely passively or objectively. 

The individuals who carry on the business of the 
government of a country in its legislative and executive 
branches have to labour intellectually, and have to 
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apply a vast amount of knowledge to the proper 
management of pubUc affairs. 

The art of war is reduced, or ought to be reduced, 
to effect the greatest amount of destruction in the 
least space of time, and at the least expense. 

The promulgators, supporters, and priests of a false 
or corrupted religion are to be considered strictly sub- 
jective in the publication and dissemination of their 
system. The converse of these definitions will be — 
that the subjects of a government, the soldiers of an 
army, and the worshippers of a false religion, are ob- 
jective beings, influenced and moved by external 
things, impressing their sensorial organs, and thence 
inflaming their imagination. This explains the rationale 
of the parade and ceremonial of the public proceed- 
ings of governments, of the pomp and circumstance of 
annies, of the splendour of ritual, gorgeous decora- 
tions of temples and churches, of sacerdotal garments, 
and of imposing processions of priests to strike with 
awe the prostrate crowds of spirit- stricken worship- 
pers. It is the nature of men and women, as objective 
beings, to have something to look at, and something 
to listen to, and their vacant passive minds are taken 
and led by what appears the most gaudy, or what 
makes the most agreeable noise. These are very im- 
portant matters, and the thoughts of the gravest and 
most learned men in England have been lately occu- 
pied in controversies on the use or disuse of certain 
clerical garments and church ornaments ; and parties 
in the church have ranged themselves on the respective 
sides of white and black, and — " though honesty be no 
Puritan, yet it will do no hurt ; it will wear the sur- 
plice of humility over the black gown of a big heart." * 
Some years ago, in Scotland, the question of the use 

* All 's WeU that Ends Well. 
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of the gown in the pulpit was agitated among Dis- 
senters. The gown carried the day. This question of 
black gowns and white muslin bands is of considerable 
importance as a branch of objective science. Sacer- 
dotal garments and ornaments are matters of signifi- 
cance. We submit it to the investigation of evangelical 
archaeologists to ascertain whether the long black 
gowns worn by Protestant clergymen in the pulpits be 
models or antitypes of the togae of the Epicureans and 
Stoics^ or of the pallium worn by Paul, when he told 
the Athenians on Mars-hill, that they were too idola- 
trous, or of the cloak of the monks of the dark ages. 

It may be said without much risk of error, that war 
is carried on entirely by men as objective beings — 
meaning the masses of men who compose the ranks 
and perform the slaughter. It may also be affirmed 
that the community at home, in quietness and security, 
have their sentiments, in regard to war, of an ob- 
jective character. The sight of soldiers parading in 
the pomp and circumstance of arms and banners, and 
the hearing of the marshal music, and the reading of 
the gazette account of battles, cause an impression 
which is hardly to be resisted. Long-robed and other 
men of learning and of peaceful professions, will, in 
public assemblies, or private societies, talk of war and 
its carnage and cruelties in a very light manner; and it 
is extraordinary to what an extent the imagery of war, 
and allusions to it, enter into speeches delivered by 
clerical men from the platform of public meetings. It 
appears from these remarks that men of high sub- 
jective powers, as shown in their intellectual labours, 
become objective as soon as they are exposed to war- 
like influences. 

It may be supposed that soldiers, yihile under arms in 
the field, are in a state of excited action, and therefore 
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lose their objective qualities in the control over external 
objects ; but not so, for the change is one only from 
a negative to a positive state. 

Standards, banners, and military ensigns of various 
descriptions, are articles which produce wonderful 
effects in war. Some of the most exciting and pic- 
turesque incidents in wars and revolutions are con- 
nected with the standards of the contending parties. 
The fiercest struggles on the field of battle are those 
in defence of the standard. When the Roman cohort, 
or legion, was hard pressed in the battle, the order was 
sometimes given to throw the eagles into the ranks 
of the enemy, which meant, that the soldiers must re- 
cover them, or leave their bodies where they fought. 
Standards and ensigns of war are for two pur- 
poses — the first, to serve as rallying points in battle, 
and to direct broken or defeated troops to find their 
way back to their respective stations. This is a mere 
mechanical function, and any object temporarily agreed 
on would answer the purpose. Sir Charles Napier, 
that able and eccentric officer, thus sums up the whole 
duty of the soldier in battle : — first, " not to Jlre with- 
out orders ; " next, '* when he does Jire^ to level low so 
as to make sure of striking down an enemy ; " thirdly, 
'^ to keejp his ranks, and dress upon his colours, ^^ 

But a national standard or ensign displayed, either 
in battle or on any public occasion, has a much higher 
object and duty to perform than to mark the precise 
spot where it may happen to be fixed. It is the em- 
bodiment of a great idea, or the representative of a 
principle, or the symbol of a country. Now, here we 
enter at once into the philosophy of standards and 
banners, and we perceive the origin and the nature of 
that mysterious influence which favourite or national 
standards have, in all ages and among all people, ex- 
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ercised over communities and masses of men. Patriot- 
ism, home, religion, freedom, honour, loyalty, a great 
principle of government, or some master passion, may 
be symbolized or typified by a particular banner. 
This banner shall be the known and the acknow- 
ledged SIGN of the feeling, sentiment, or principle 
that is working in the minds and influencing mil- 
lions, and, as soon as it is upreared and seen by 
multitudes, an instantaneous impression is commu- 
nicated to them, and the social world may be moved 
therefrom far and wide. This explanation may account 
for those scenes which history describes of extraordi- 
nary excitement and enthusiasm in a people, not for a 
day or a year, but for generations.* The banner is 
the visible embodiment of an idea ; and, striking the 
senses of men as objective beings, it is handed down, 
by father to son, the emblem of undying nationality. 
We thus perceive the source of the mysterious 
power of national or warlike symbols over the minds 
of men, and by carrying forward this reasoning, as it 
were conversely, to an opposite or hostile symbol, we 
behold armies and nations in terrible and destructive 
conflict. This is quite manifest — for if the sign of a 
people's nationality, or religion, or liberty, be in the 
presence of, and approaching to, the sign or symbol 
held up by another people with hostile pretensions, 
there results an increased mutual excitement which 
can only be quenched in blood, or extinguished by the 
subjugation of one by the other. Hence we also per- 
ceive the principle upon which the sacredness of a 

* " In all ages it has been seen how great is the power of any 
predominant idea to work upon the inert mass of mankind, to 
rouse the spirit of a nation, and to urge its votaries, by thousands 
if need be, into the field of battle and the very jaws of death." 
— D^Attbigni^s HiMory of the BeformcUion, voL ii. p. 209. 

B 3 
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banner rests, and the dishonour of allowing it to fall 
into the hands of an enemy* A military standard- 
bearer professionally is bound to save his ensign at the 
expense of his life : — ^he takes his oath to it, and he is 
paid for it ; but, apart from soldiery duty, there is a 
higher motive which ought to nerve the soldier's arm 
in holding up the colours of his country against any 
enemy whatever. This reasoning is borne out by the 
practice of almost all people in times of imminent 
danger. There is generally some sacred banner which 
is reserved for occasions of public extremity, and 
brought out and unfurled to confirm the hearts and 
strengthen the hands of the people in presence of emi- 
nent danger. The old Oriflamme of France, and the 
green Standard of Mahomet, are examples ; and every 
country may produce, if need be, some sacred ensign. 

Our space here does not allow of illustrations of this 
subject from general history ; all that we can do, is 
simply to mention the sanguinary factions under the 
white, red, green, and blue colours that disturbed 
Constantinople in the fifth and sixth centuries.* The 
very sight of the colours appeared to have the same 
effect on men objectively, as the red fiag has in in- 
flaming the bull in the Spanish Amphitheatre. Men 
under the *^blue" slew men apparently only because 
they were under the *' green." 

In English history, during the fifteenth century, we 
find an extraordinary manifestation of the opposite 
symbols of the banners of the white and the red roses. 
We cannot easily perceive, from the common histories 
of the political and military events of England, the 
real ideas symbolized in those banners respectively. 
The general notion is, that they merely represented 
the pretensions of two families competing for the 

* See Gibbon, for an account of these factions, chap. xl. 
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sovereign power of the nation. There is no douht of 
the ostensible fact of those banners of ^^ white** and 
^^red** colours having been carried by the houses of 
York and Lancaster ; but there was a meaning in them 
which lay deep in the popular sympathies and the 
national traditions of that age. 

It would take too much space to bring together 
here facts, from Thierry's " History of the Norman 
Conquest of England," to show, that in all the convuU 
sions of that country, there were the under movements 
of the native population against the foreign race in- 
troduced at and after the Conquest. As the races 
became in time more and more amalgamated, their 
distinct movements became less perceptible ; but it 
would not be difficult to prove that the final struggle 
for ascendancy, which ended in the enthronement of 
Henry Tudor, of Welsh extraction, may be considered 
as the triumph of genuine British power over foreign 
pretensions. In the choice of the symbols or colours 
which represented the great idea of nationality, there 
appeared to have been some confusion, and the result 
was a curious and almost a capricious display of the 
old red standard of Cambria, or Wales, over the an- 
cient white flag of the Anglo-Saxons. There appears 
to us something very striking, and even solemn, in this 
view of the nationality of England being symbolized, 
after so many invasions and dynastic revolutions, by 
the red standard of the old race that first took posses- 
sion of the island, and gave its name of Prydain.* 
The design of this Section is to describe man as an 
objective being, and accessible to impressions from 
external things — and hence we perceive the immediate 
connection between a sign and an idea. Henry 
Tudor, afterwards Henry VII. of England, on his 

* Thieny's "History of the Nonnan Conquest," book i. 
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landing in Wales from France, where he had lived for 
some time, '* displayed a red flag, the old banner of the 
Cambrians, as if his design had been to excite that 
nation to take up arips, and to render it independent 
of the English. That enthusiastic nation, over which 
the power of signs was always very great, without ex- 
amining whether the dispute between Henry Tudor 
and Richard III. was not foreign to itself, rallied, by 
a sort of instinct, around its old standard. The red 
dragon was planted on the mountain of Snowdon as 
the rallying point for the Welsh who had promised to 
arm in his cause." * 

A volume might be written on the mysterious power 
of signs as the representatives of great ideas in the 
minds of a people — and these, after all, not airy no- 
things. Who can read without emotion the accounts 
of the struggles in Scotland for religious and civil 
liberty under the old Blue Banner of the Covenant ! 
— and the living generation may be assured that should 
the people of that country ever have to resist despotic 
spiritual pretensions, the blue standard set up in the 
land will again rally the people to defend their rights. 

We have in unhappy Ireland, objectively under the 
influence of foreign and native priests, cases of almost 
daily disturbance and danger from the display of signs ; 
and the power of the imperial government is re- 
quired to keep out of sight the fatal Orange banner, 
which, if upreared by one party, would serve, like 
the old fiery and blood-stained cross of the Scottish 
Highlands, to rouse the Irish population to deeds of 
violence throughout the length and breadth of the 
land ; and the struggle would, in all probability, soon 
assume the dignity of a national war under the Green 
standard of independence. 

* Thierry's "Norman Conquest.** 
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CHAPTER i. 

The source of the respect and reverence for the figure of the 
Cross. — No evidence that the early Christians preserved the 
Cross on which the Saviour suffered. — ^Frequency of the use 
of the Cross as an instrument of punishment. — Numbers of , 
persons recorded as having suffered crucifixion. — In the fourth 
century the real Cross of Christ was said to have been dis- 
covered. — ^The wood made merchandize of. — ^The necessity for 
true believers in the nineteenth century to analyse relics said 
to be of the Cross, and apply the materials to the test of 
botanical chemistry. 

The great doctrine of the cross, in the redemption of 
man by Christ crucified, has given to the figure of an 
instrument of torture and death a sacredness and a 
dignity in the estimation of Christians. The resurrec- 
tion was the victory achieved by the Redeemer over 
death and the grave ; and we may describe the feelings 
with which Christians regard the figure of the cross, 
as mixed with deep gratitude and affection towards 
Him who gave his life a ransom for many. 

The apostles and friends of the Great Sufferer, who 
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were the eye-witnesses and historians of his crucifixion 
and resurrection, were too deeply affected by the sav- 
ing truths which those two events embodied, to turn 
their thoughts and attention to the material instru- 
ment of death. This silence and indifference on the 
subject of the cross, on which the death actually took 
place, were quite natural to men in their situation. 
The death by the cross was not invented as a special 
cruelty to Christ; but it was the common mode of 
execution among the Romans, and almost every people 
at that period. Indeed, it was the mode of punish- 
ment which had always prevailed in the world, and 
must have had its origin in that primeval state of so- 
ciety, when the trunk and the branch of a tree were 
the only instruments of the public executioner. And 
we learn from various allusions, that a tree was used 
for that purpose in ancient times ; and the very his- 
torians of the Cross point to the fact, in the expres- 
sion — "they took him down from the tree, and laid 
him in a sepulchre."* But among the Jews themselves, 
hanging on a tree, and not crucifixion, was the mode 
of punishment. It was under the Roman law that 
Christ was crucified. The punishment of the cross 
was considered so degrading, that freemen would not 
even touch the instrument. Hence, the sufferer was 
compelled to bear his own cross to the place of execu- 
tion ; and if he was unable to carry it, slaves were ge- 
nerally employed for the purpose ; but, in the case of 
Jesus, one Simon, a person who happened to be pass- 
ing, was seized hold of as the cross-bearer. The fre- 
quency of the punishment of death by the cross, and 
the numbers of victims as described in ancient history, 
are horrible to the modem Christian. History relates 
some appalling cases of military execution by that 

* Acts xiii. 29. 
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instrument of torture ; and those axe referred to here, 
for reasons which will afterwards be mentioned. 

Among the calamities that befell Tyre, with its 
merchant princes, was the crucifixion of two thousand 
of its inhabitants bj Alexander the Macedonian, when 
he carried by storm that great commercial city — "a 
sad spectacle even to the conquerors themselves," who 
arrayed the crucified men along the sea-coast.* 

In the domestic wars of the Jews, eighty-six years 
before the advent of Christ, there occurred a terrible 
execution of eight hundred men who had fallen pri- 
soners into the hands of Alexander Janneus, who 
caused them to be crucified altogether in one day ; and 
while the tortured men were hanging on the crosses, 
their wives and children were put to death before their 
faces. This took place in the city of Jerusalem.-j- 

In the New Testament history there are very few 
allusions to the convulsed and almost anarchical state 
of society in Judea, just preceding, or about, the ad- 
vent of Christ. That history had transactions of more 
transcendent importance to relate than the military 
operations of the Roman armies, or the political re- 
volutions of nations at that time. But woful were the 
calamities which were then falling on the country of 
Judea, and the cup of misery was fast filling to the 
brim. Social convulsions, and the inroads of large 
bands of robbers, led to severe military execution by 
the Roman generals in command of the armies. In 
the interval between the death of Herod, who slew the 
children in Bethlehem, and the return of his son Ar- 
chelaus from Rome to take possession of the govern- 
ment of Judea, there occurred some extraordinary 

* Quintus Curtius, book iii. chap. iv. 

t Prideaux's " Connection of the Old and New Testaments,'* 
vol. iv. p. 24. 
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transactions. A conyulsive effort was made by the 
Jews, not only in Jerusalem, but in various parts of 
the country, to free themselves from the Roman yoke, 
and they arose against the Roman forces. But Varus, 
the president of Syria, and the commander-in-chief of 
the legions, marched to quell the insurrection, and after 
putting it down, he crucified about two thousand of 
the most tumultuous of the Jews.* Josephus, from 
whose history we learn these particulars, gives, in his 
account of the siege and final destruction of Jerusalem, 
horrifying details of the crucifixion of numbers of 
wretched beings who escaped from the misery of 
famine within the city, to fall into tortures outside of 
it. The unhappy creatures were crucified, after hav- 
ing been scourged, in sight of their countrymen, 
on the walls of the city. " So the soldiers, out of the 
wrath and hatred they bore the Jews, nailed those 
they caught, one after one way, and another after an- 
other, to the crosses, by way of jest, when their multi- 
tude was so great that room was wanting for the 
crosses, and crosses wanting for the bodies."f 

What a scene of human misery is here presented to 
the imagination, not space enough for the crosses, nor 
crosses enough for the victims ! These numerous mili- 
tary executions were extreme cases, but they are cited 
in order to convey an idea of how common the punish- 
ment of crucifixion was among the Romans. Cruci- 
fixion was a slave punishment, and as the law gave to 
the master an absolute power, he might scourge or put 
his slaves to death at his pleasure ; but as this power 
was cruelly exercised in the corrupt age of the Roman 
republic, laws were made to restrain it. J In ordinary 

* Josephus, " Wars of the Jews," book ii. chap. v. 

t " Wars," book v. chap. xi. 

X Kitto*s "C}xlop8Bdia;" article. Crucifixion. 
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circumstances the number of executions must have 
been great wherever there was a dense population, and 
a corresponding number of crosses must have been 
kept ready made, lying in the military arsenals or de- 
posited in prisons. The punishment by crucifixion 
continued in the Roman empire till the time of Con- 
stantine, when it was abolished by the spread of the 
Christian faith. 

The preceding facts and observations are introduc- 
tory to the consideration of the ''Wood of the true 
Cross " as a sacred relic, believed by the Roman Catho- 
lic church to possess miraculous powers. The desire 
to possess some relic or memorial of a person dearly 
beloved or deeply reverenced is a sentiment so univer- 
sal, and so natural to the human mind, that> within 
reasonable bounds no objection can be made to the in- 
dulgence of it. But in order to possess a true value, 
there ought to be undoubted proof that the article pre- 
sented is genuine in all its parts. The doctrine of the 
Romish church, of the existence of a miraculous power 
in a true relic of a saint or holy person, by which 
disease may be cured and health restored, or even some 
change effected in the elements of nature, might be put 
to the test by the exhibition of the relic in its applica- 
tion to the substance to be acted on, in the presence of a 
jury of impartial witnesses, composed of persons learned 
in chemistry, botany, anatomy, physics, and theology. 

Until such an exhibition be made, and the examina- 
tion and verdict by the jury pronounced, it would be 
presumptuous in us to enter upon the discussion of this 
subject of miraculous powers invested in relics of any 
kind or quality whatever. We will here only confine 
purselves to such an investigation as is level with our 
capacity, and adduce reasons for caution to pious 
persons to be well satisfied with the grounds of their 
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faith in the perfect genuineness of any relic offered to 
their holy contemplation. The wood said to have been 
that of the true cross has for the last fifteen hundred 
years been made merchandise of to such amount that 
the stock must many hundred years ago have been ex- 
hausted. About a century since it was said by some 
writer whose name we do not remember, that there was 
as much wood of the true cross preserved in relics in 
different countries as would be sufficient to build one 
of the largest ships of war. 

In the writings of the historians of the crucifixion, 
there is no mention of the cross on which the Redeemer 
died after he was taken down from it ; and in the sub- 
sequent history there is no expression or allusion what- 
ever that implies the preservation of the instrument as 
a sacred object. When Paul wrote, " God forbid that 
I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,*' it is manifest from the context that he means 
the faith in the great doctrine of salvation by Christ 
crucified. From the circumstance of other two persons 
having been crucified at the same time, an inference 
may be reasonably drawn for the frequency of those 
executions ; and the presumption is that the crosses 
were taken back and deposited among the various in- 
struments of torture and punishment used by the 
Roman military and civil authorities. Or, if they were 
made for the occasion, they would be immediately 
broken up, and the wood used for other purposes. The 
impressions made on the apostles and immediate fol- 
lowers of the Saviour, and indeed on the whole body 
of Christians of that generation, would not be of a 
nature to induce them to preserve the material cross. 
The sorrow and grief for the loss of their Divine Master 
would have made them rather turn away from an object 
which caused such painful reminiscences. This view 
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is consonant with human nature; for experience tells 
us that it is a succeeding generation, with whom sorrow 
is lost in veneration^ that searches after and preserves 
relics of great benefactors. When one considers the 
anxieties^ the toils and the dangers, and the travels of 
the apostles and first Christians in their missionary 
enterprise, it is, in the absence of any sort of evidence, 
a probability amounting to a certainty, that the original 
cross was not preserved by them, and that it was lost 
and destroyed in the awful ruin of Jerusalem at the 
end of thirty-seven years from the great crucifixion. 
After the dispersion of the Christians from Jerusalem, 
and the spread of Christianity through various countries 
of Western Asia and Europe, the sign of the cross was 
regarded with reverence ; and in the second century, 
that sign was used in the rite of baptism and other 
ceremonies in the worship of God. In the third cen- 
tury, the reverence for the sacred symbol deepened to a 
shade of superstitious feeling. It was supposed to ad- 
minister victorious power over all sorts of trials and 
calamities, and no Christian engaged in any important 
affair without the possession of this triumphant sign.* 
The fourth century was the epoch of the display and 
triumph of the material cross and its sign ; and when 
this subject shall be examined in all its details, and the 
consequences traced down through the history of the 
world for fifteen hundred years, it will probably be 
made manifest that the ostentatious uprearing and dis- 
play of the physical cross has been one of the principal 
causes of the retardation and depression of true Chris- 
tianity in the world. 

The mother of Constantine, in clearing away the 
walls and rubbish of buildings for the foundation of a 
church to commemorate the death and burial of Christ, 

* Mosheim's "Eccles. History." 
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is said to have discovered the original sepulchre, and 
in the excavation it is also affirmed that the true cross, 
together with the other two crosses, were found. This 
was in the year 326 after Christ. We put the case of 
the genuineness of the cross, as discovered on that 
occasion, hypothetically, because a striking miraculous 
power is claimed for the timber which composed it; 
but of the three crosses there was no way of distin- 
guishing the true one until a sick person by a touch 
of it was cured. But a more wonderful power of 
miracle was added. When the discovery of the true 
cross was announced to the world, the demands for 
pieces of it were extremely numerous from all quar- 
ters, and full prices paid by the faithful for the pre- 
cious relics. The greediness of the priests or monks 
who had charge, increased in the ratio of the diminu- 
tion of the wood, and an assurance was given that the 
holy timber remained entire, notwithstanding the in- 
numerable bits that were cut from it. The kind of 
wood is not described, and a conjecture can only be 
formed from the nature of the trees which grew in 
Palestine, and were cut down for building and other 
purposes about the time of the crucifixion. The cedars 
and firs of Lebanon were chiefly used. As botanical 
and animal chemistry is now much cultivated, it would 
form a curious series of experiments, were examina- 
tions made of various bits of wood, said to be of the 
true cross, and other relics, said to be the bones of 
saints, collected from diflferent countries, and an ana- 
lysis made of their substances. Out of three bits of 
wood, said to be from the true cross, if there should 
turn out three different kinds, there would be ligneous 
proof that two of them were spurious, and even the 
third might be questionable. Pious Roman Catholic 
laymen of scientific knowledge would do well to insti- 
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tute a series of experiments which might save their 
money and at the same time turn their faith to the 
truth. 

We have gone into these details in illustration 
of the present position of ecclesiastical pretensions. 
Saint Peter was one of the witnesses of the Cruci- 
fixion, and had he considered the information of any 
importance he would doubtless have written an account 
of the material cross, but he says nothing about it ; 
and in reference to false teachers that should come in 
at some future time, he intimates, " And through 
covetousness shall they with feigned words make mer- 
chandise of you." * 

The individual, whoever he may be, who fills the 
office of bishop of Rome, claims to derive the power 
that was conferred by Christ on Peter ; and he claims 
thus to be Christ's representative and the head of the 
Catholic church through the world. This same bishop 
claims to be infallible in the consecration of pieces of 
the true cross, and all other holy relics whatever ; and 
while he is now extending churches, and putting forth 
pretensions of spiritual pre-eminence in every region 
of the earth, causing an increased demand for relics, 
it becomes the duty of sincere, pious, and scientific 
members of the Roman church to examine accu- 
rately and minutely the matters both physical and 
spiritual of the Papal power. 

* 2 Peter 11. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Although there are no injunctions in the Scriptures to preserve 
the wood of the Cross, or to reverence its figure, there are 
commands against the desecration of holy things and places. 
— Three sources of profanation of Sacred places, in Idols, 
Human Blood and War, and Lucre. — ^War and Slavery appear 
the Normal State of Man as a heathen. — History is written 
almost in blood. — The advent of the Prince of Peace was to 
regenerate man and restore peace to the world. 

Although there are no injunctions by the Saviour or 
his apostles to regard the sign and the mathematical 
figure of the cross with feelings allied to the adoration 
of it, and indeed there is no reference to it which, even 
by implication, would lead to its selection as an object 
of special reverence ; on the other hand, the natural 
tendency of the mind of a Christian is to contemplate 
it with respectful and serious emotions. Good taste, 
and the holy courtesy to which it leads, would con- 
demn the use of that sacred emblem in any action or 
display which should be contrary to the spirit and 
inimical to the design of Christianity as described in 
the volume of revelation. But we may go further in 
this argument, and affirm, that an improper use and 
irreverent application of things dedicated to sacred 
purposes are condemned in Scripture. Next to the 
denouncement of idolatry, in all forms, and in the 
sternest language, is the prohibition of the desecration 
of things and places appointed for divine worship. 
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There axe three sources of profanation of sacred places 
and things to be discovered in the Scriptures : — idola- 
trous objects^ human blood and war, and lucre, or 
the covetous action. Of the latter, there is a striking 
instance in the procedure of the Saviour against the 
traffickers and money-changers in the temple, when he 
indignantly turned them out, with the command to 
" Take these things hence ; make not my Father's 
house a house of merchandise." * The second com- 
mandment of the moral law against making any graven 
image, or the likeness of anything in heaven, or earth, 
or in the waters, to adore them, or bow down to them, 
or serve them, effectually prevented the approach of 
any object of idolatry to the places of worship. God 
emphatically declared himself to be jealous of every 
object that was raised as an idol between Him and the 
souls of men. War, with its human blood, was not to 
come nigh to holy places, or be connected with the 
worship of God. 

War, with its victims slaughtered on the march, or 
in the battle, and its slaves saved from the sword to 
be condemned to perpetual bondage, appears to be in- 
herent in the social condition of man in an unrege- 
nerated state ; and we need not be surprised at this, 
because wars proceed from the evil spirit of man, and 
give unrestrained and fearful development to the 
strongest passions of his corrupt nature, hatred, re- 
venge, lust, and avarice. Taking the widest survey 
of the history of the human race, in all its branches 
of tribes, and peoples, and nations, we read on every 
page the accounts of battles and massacres, and the 
ear of the imagination is pierced by the incessant 
sound of the trumpet to the onslaught or the retreat. 
The very eye-balls of the mind become bloodshot by 

* John ii. 16. 
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the pictures of war which historiansi even down to the 
middle of this nineteenth century, delight to describe. 
Man, left to himself without the light of revealed reli- 
gion, falls a victim to the sword, and hands the weapon 
down as an inheritance to posterity. It is surely time 
now to learn the art of war no more, and thereby 
realise one of the great ends for which revelation was 
made to man. The first prophetic intimation that is 
made of the advent of the Great Deliverer, repre- 
sents his mission as one to bruise the evil spirit, and 
restore peace to the troubled world ; and, as we come 
down the stream of ages, we find prophecy clearer and 
brighter in its announcement of the character and de- 
signs of Him who is entitled the Prince of Peace, and 
not as " a warrior with confused noise, and garments 
rolled in blood." ♦ And in the latter ages, when at 
length he appeared on the earth, the peaceful shep- 
herds, watching their flocks in the calmness of night, 
were startled by a heavenly light which suddenly shone 
around them, and by the song of a multitude of angels 
in praise of "Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men." f 

It is necessary to the peace and safety- of nations, 
that men take correct views of the grand aim and 
tendency of Christianity, divested of theological dog- 
mas, and sectarian crotchets, and priestly pretensions. 
Contracted views of that religion to serve political 
systems, and to uphold hierarchal usurpation, have 
retarded its progress in the world ; and, in one sense, 
as applied to the community of nations, the principles 
are either suppressed, or have never been understood. 

The Jewish history is very significant in many of its 
passages relating to the desecration caused by war and 
its instruments. The great temple that was built at 
* Isaiah ix. 5. t Luke ii. 14. 
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Jerusalem was designed for the dwelling of God on 
earthy and the reason given for the building of it by 
Solomon, instead of by David, was expressive of the 
true nature and design of a revelation to man. The 
reason was, that David had shed blood abundantly, 
and had made great wars ; and he was told—" Thou 
shalt not build a house unto my name, because thou 
hast shed much blood upon the earth in my sight. 
Behold, a son shall be bom to thee, who shall be a man 
of rest ; and I will give him rest from all his enemies 
round about ; for his name shall be Solomon (Peace- 
able), and I will give peace and quietness unto Israel 
in his days." ♦ The name of Solomon means Peace- 
able — and the Greater than Solomon, was Shiloh and 
the Prince of Peace. The realisation of those glorious 
times when " men shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks," and when 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, is within 
the power, under the exercise of free will, of any 
people who really desire it ; and nations, for their own 
security, may, in those extreme cases of daring, by 
leading spirits who rise up to disturb the peace of 
society, pass the sentence on them, " That they who 
take the sword shall perish with the sword." f 

Among the ancient heathens, with whom the Jews 
came in connection, idolatry went hand in hand with 
the operations of war in the bloodiest conflict of battle. 
The standards and ensigns of armies were generally 
the idols and. the gods of the soldiers who fought under 
them, and priests performed the rites of worship pre- 
vious to battle. The devotional feelings and enthu- 
siasm thus excited will account for the obstinacy of 
ancient armies, and for the great slaughter that gene- 
rally followed. The amount of slaughter in battles 
* 1 Chron. xxii. 8, 9. t Matt. xxvi. 52. 
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which have taken place in Europe, in the memory of 
the living generation, may equal or exceed some of 
the celebrated carnages of ancient times ; but it is of 
another description, and is not the result of an earnest, 
exciting, hand-to-hand struggle with a foe for liberty 
or death. In a modern Christian battle, many thou- 
sands of simple and passive men are marched in 
columns to a spot where they are suddenly mown 
down in hundreds by invisible spheroidical masses of 
iron and lead, which tear open the bowels or scatter 
the limbs of the victims, causing instant death or ex- 
cruciating wounds. 

The presence of the Roman eagles and images on 
the military ensigns of that people in the Holy City of 
Jerusalem was, on several occasions, the immediate 
exciting cause of violent commotions among the Jews 
against the Roman power. But, previous to the ap- 
pearance of the Romans, the national feeling had been 
outraged, and its pride deeply wounded by the forcible 
entrance of idolaters within the temple. It was the 
desecration of the temple and its holy places by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, and the subsequent idolatrous 
edicts of that despicable king, that roused the pa- 
triotic spirit of Mattathias and his five sons to unfurl 
and uprear the famous banner, inscribed with four 
Hebrew letters, Latinized into Maccabei,* which 
formed the rallying point of the Jews for the deliver- 
ance of their country from foreign and idolatrous 
tyrants.f 

* The four Hebrew letters, in contradistinction to the Roman 
S. P. Q. R. (Senatus Populusque Romanus), were the initial 
letters of the words Mi Camoca Beelohim Yehovah : " Who 
is like unto thee, Lord, among the gods 1 " — Exod. xv. 11. — 
RohinsoTCa Calmet, 

t Prideaux's " Connection," vol. iiL p. 193. 
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When Pilate was first sent to Judea as Procurator, 
he forwarded, during the night, the Roman ensigns to 
the City of Jerusalem ; and the next day, when the 
Jews beheld them, they were astonished at an act by 
which their laws were trodden under foot, for the en- 
trance of images into the city was not permitted. 
Disorders ensued, and when Pilate had surrounded 
with his soldiers the excited Jews, he warned them 
that he would cut them in pieces, unless they would 
tolerate the images of Csssar. The Jews then bared 
their necks, and cried out to the Romans that they 
were ready to die, rather than that their laws should 
be transgressed. Pilate was so surprised at this ex- 
traordinary resolution and devotion of the Jews, that 
he immediately gave orders that the military ensigns 
and images should be carried out of Jerusalem.* 

The desecration of holy places was caused also by 
the presence of persons of a foreign origin, as we per- 
ceive by the charge brought by the Jews against Paul, 
of having " brought Greeks also into the temple, and 
hath polluted this holy place." 

But what need is there for multiplying proofs of the 
desecration produced by ensigns of war, stained with 
the blood of man? for we know from the highest 
authority, that the entrance of the Roman eagles and 
Labara, called the Abomination of Desolation, in the 
holy place, was to be the signal of that final ruin, 
from which all that were in Judea were to flee for 
safety to the mountains.f 

The hard necessity of the original circumstances of 
the Hebrew people compelled them to form a military 
organisation. On escaping from the severest slavery 
that ever crushed a people, their migrations from the 

* Josephus' " "Wars of the Jews," book ii. chap. ix. 
t Matt. xxiv. 15, 16. 
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Nile to the Jordan were marches, and their stations 
encampments ; and on crossing the latter river^ for the 
recovery of the country with the landmarks on it, of 
their great ancestors, they had to fight for every acre 
they occupied, and afterwards to defend it from nume- 
rous foes. This is not the place to describe their 
military operations^ or to justify their wars; and all 
we have to do is to refer to their ensigns of war. The 
touching of a dead body made a man unclean, and 
much more did the blood and dust of battle ; and 
officers and soldiers, therefore, could not approach the 
temple until they had purified themselves according to 
law. Their weapons and standards were also necessarily 
unfit to be admitted within the precincts of the holy 
places. The standards of their enemies, being idols, 
when taken in war, were destroyed ; but spoils, such as 
gold and silver, after being purified, were dedicated to 
the house of God.* The standards and ensigns used 
by the Jews in battle were not religious banners, but 
the ordinary banners which distinguished the tribes 
and their divisions.f The colours were white, purple, 
crimson, and blue. It was the duty of some of the 
priests and Levites, to accompany the troops to battle, 
to exhort them to fight, and to give the signal by the 
holy trumpets and instruments. 

It was a general custom among the heathen to 
deposit their standards, weapons, and ensigns of war, in 
the temples of their gods, and to dedicate to them the 
spoils taken from enemies. This custom was quite in 
keeping with the worship of false gods, among which 

* 1 Chron. xxvi. 27. 

t " The ancient Jewish ensign was a long pole, at the end of 
which was a kind of chafing-dish, made of iron bars, which held 
a fire, and the light, shape, &c., of which, denoted the party to 
whom it belonged." — RohinaorCs Calmet, 
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would be the god of war, of battle^ and of victory, in 
whose cause and for whose honour the wars would be 
carried on. But no trace of any such custom is to be 
discovered under the laws of the Bible. War and its 
weapons were ranked among the great calamities on 
man ; and war, famine and the pestilence were classed 
together as the severest scourges of the human race. 
The custom of depositing standards and ensigns taken 
from an enemy in battle, within the waUs of Christian 
churches, as we see in London and other places, is 
borrowed entirely from heathen people, and is there- 
fore dishonouring to God, and unworthy of modem 
civilisation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The lemaiUble original c(»uiection between the £^;yptian Tac, 
the Heathen Crescent, and the Roman Labarum. — ^The War 
Cross sprang out of those Symbols. — The four great Ensigns 
of the Conquering Baces, the Eagle, the Labarum, the Crescent, 
and the Cross. — ^The Military Ensigns of the Heathen were 
their idols. — Curious Mythological connection between the 
Crescent, the Labarum^ and the Cross. — ^The sign of the 
Crescent was the Symbol of Diana, and the Symbol of the 
Crescent is afi&zed to the images of the Virgin Mary of the 
Roman Church, thus establishing their identity as the Queen 
of Heaven. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in the investigation 
into the origin of the Cross as an ensign of war, to 
find it in close connection with, and actually spring- 
ing out from, the mysterious heathen symbol of the 
Crescent, and the celebrated Roman Labarum. This 
is an interesting and curious subject of research, to 
which we invite the attention of the reader. 

We have already gone into the history of the cross 
as an instrument of punishment and torture, and have 
shown that its use was general, and almost universal, 
before the Christian era. But there is to be found in 
the depths of antiquity, and among the great peoples 
who first attained civilisation, and spread it through 
the world, the figure and use of the cross in a manner 
very distinct from its use as an instrument of cruelty. 
We find it preserved on the imperishable sculptures 
in the temples of Egypt; and Mr. Layard has de- 
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picted it as he found it on the sculptures of Khor* 
sabad, and cut on the ivories from Nimroud ; and he 
describes in one of his pictures an ornament shaped 
like a Maltese cross on one of the warriors.* This 
figure of the cross is the well-known but mysterious 
symbol of the Tau, or the " Sign of Life y^ seen on the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, invariably placed in the hands 
of the gods. The Tau is the plain Cruxansata, or small 
cross, with a round or oval-shaped handle at the top of 
it, by which the deity, whoever he may be, holds it in 
his hand. It is foreign to the design of this part of 
our subject, to give the speculations on the symbolical 
meaning of the Egyptian and Ninevite crosses. In 
the sculptured caves of Hindustan, the figure of the 
Tau has been discovered ; and in the caves of Ajunta, 
about 200 miles to the north-east of Bombay, there is 
the sculptured head of a person, with a richly-orna- 
mented crown, surmounted by several small crosses* 
Mr. Layard remarks that the emblems on the sculptured 
figures of the kingly priests of Nineveh, and the 
ancient cities of Assyria, are precisely similar, with the 
exception of the homed cap, to the symbols found on 
the sacred monuments of India, f In another section^ 
we have alluded to the cross discovered among thQ 
sculptures in the great temple of the ruined city of 
Palenque, in Central America. 

Whatever opinions may be entertained of the origin 
and nature of the Egyptian cross, there can be no doubt 
of its striking resemblance to the Christian figure^ 
and of its significance ; for the early Christians of 
Egypt actually adopted the Tau, or Cruxansata, until 
it was supplanted by the cross in later ages. On this 
very interesting subject, we will quote the words of 

* Layard's " Nineveh," voL ii p. 213, and voL i. p. 336. 
t Ibid., vol. ii. p. 446. 
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Sir J. G. Wilkinson, in his learned work, "On the 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians." 
Writing of the Tau, he says : — " A still more curious 
fact may be mentioned respecting this hieroglyphical 
character, that the early Christians of Egypt adopted 
it in lieu of the cross, which was afterwards substi- 
tuted for it, prefixing it to inscriptions in the same 
manner as the cross in later times. For though Dr. 
Young had some scruples in believing the statement of 
Sir A. Edmonstone, that it holds this position in the 
sepulchres of the great Oasis, I can attest that such is 
the case, and that numerous inscriptions, headed by 
the Tau, are preserved to the present day on early 
Christian monuments."* 

Considering war as the grand development of de- 
monism in man, and overruted by Almighty God for 
the accomplishment of certain objects of his provi- 
dence in society, we percei^ in the military history of 
mankind four races or peoples, who, under celebrated 
standards, as the symbols and signs of their respective 
civilisation, have overrun and conquered a great part 
of the world in ancient and modem times. Those 
military ensigns are the Eagle, the Labarum, the 
Crescent, and the Cross, carried by the Persians, 
the Romans, the Saracens, and the modem European 
nations. We do not in this catalogue include the 
Macedonian wars under Alexander. The military 
expedition of that conqueror, from the Bosphorus to 
the Indus, the Euphrates, and the Nile, was successful 
in every respect; and by the division, after his death, 
of the vast countries within those rivers, among his 
generals, it terminated in the establishment of four 
great empires, which ruled Greece, Asia, and Africa, 

* Wilkinson's " Manners and dustoms," voL ii. pp. 283, 284, 
Second Series. 
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until the Romans, at the advent of Christ, had sub- 
dued all under their power. There was, however, 
no unity in Alexander's empire as he left it, and his 
successors passed their existence in wars with each 
other. 

The standard of the eagle was first used by the 
great Cyrus. It was a golden eagle held up on the top 
of a long lance ; and, on marching to the battle of 
Sardis, the orders to the army were, to have their eyes 
fixed on the ensign ; and the watch-words given for 
that decisive engagement were these remarkable words, 
" JovCy our Saviour and Leader.'^* Although this is 
the first notice, we believe, of the figure of the eagle 
being used as a military standard, we know that there 
is in that bird — in its form, in its lofty and daring 
flight, and in its habits, something that powerfully 
afiects the imagination ; and the eagle has been used in 
the prophetical Scriptures, as an emblem of the great 
military powers, which from Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, 
and Egypt, were to conquer the Jewish nation, and 
trample under foot its three-coloured banners of blue, 
purple, and scarlet. The military standard of the 
eagle thus becomes the symbol of the various peoples 
of the vast plains watered by the Euphrates, and the 
Tigris, and the Nile ; and those peoples acted promi- 
nent parts on the great theatre of the ancient world. 
Ever since the age of the great Cyrus, between four 
and five hundred years before the Christian era, the 
eagle, as a national symbol, or as a standard in war, 
has been very generally used in various countries of 
the world down to the present time. The most cele- 
brated of the war standards under that sign was the 
Roman legionary eagle, and hence ^^Aquila,** the 
name of the bird, was given to that division of the 

* Xenophon's " Cyropaedia," book vii. chap. i. 

c 3 
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Roman army ;* but it was not until the Republic was 
tottering to its fall under the social wars, which led to 
the establishment of imperial power under the Caesars, 
that the eagle was first consecrated by Marius, to be 
the sole standard at the head of every legion; and 
hence it became the ensign of the Roman Empire.f 
Previous to the adoption of the eagle, there had been 
four animals represented on the Roman standard — the 
minotaur, the horse, the wolf, and the boar. 

Any object whatever that is upheld as the accredited 
symbol of political power, or as an ensign in war and 
battle, acquires from the very circumstance a significance 
and an importance. In ancient and primitive times, a 
bundle of hay on the top of a long pole was one of 
the ensigns of a Roman army; and as organisation 
increased, and wars multiplied, the standards of course 
were varied. 

But it is to be particularly noticed that some of the 
standards bore the images of the warlike deities, such 
as Mars and Minerva, and hence the standards were 
called the " Gods of the Legions," and were worshipped 
with religious adoration. ^ In the camp, the altars of 
the gods were placed in front of the principal stand- 
ards of the army. The soldiers would thus assemble 
there to perform their religious services, and say their 
morning and evening prayers ; and hence the most 
pious and devout man made in battle the bravest and 
most fearless soldier; and when it is remembered that 
the Roman soldier fought hand to hand with his 
enemy, whether civilised or barbarous, for his life and 
freedom or slavery, we at once perceive the difference 
between ancient and modem wars. 

* Adams's "Koman Antiq.," p. 351. 

t Prideaux's " Connection," vol. iv. p. 12. 

X Adams's "Roman Antiq.," p. 350. 
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The Roman eagle^ as a military standard, is asso- 
ciated in the mind of every man with singular feelings 
regarding the remarkable people who bore it in battle 
and victory, in every part of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
where ambition and avarice led them. The Roman 
standards were present at all those stupendous events, 
which, by the Saviour, have to the present hour 
affected and changed the condition of mankind. At 
the trial before Pilate the military governor, the en- 
signs must have been displayed by the guards, taken 
from the legion or the cohort ; and at the Crucifixion, 
the troops that were assembled doubtless upreared 
the terrible symbols of the Roman power. At the 
siege and attack of Jerusalem, the ensigns would be 
seen intermixed with the storming parties scaling the 
walls, and scouring the streets of the devoted city; 
and the Eagles and the Labara would be raised on 
high, to mark the stations of the legions, and other 
divisions of the army. 

These introductory remarks have extended to a 
greater length than was meant ; and we now come to 
the consideration and the comparison of the Labarum 
and the Crescent. The standard of the eagle was 
the figure of the bird in silver, fixed on the top of 
a plain stafil The Labarum was a more complicated 
and interesting ensign. It consisted of a long spear, 
with a transversal piece of wood, forming with the 
spear the figure of a cross, and a lunette or crescent 
made of metal fastened near the top of the spear, and 
above the transverse beam. A chaplet of olive or 
laurel was fastened on the upper part of the pike staff. 

There is a mystery in the symbolisation of the figure 
of the crescent, and in the name Labarum, which it 
appears has puzzled historical antiquaries, and we will 
proceed to adduce the authority of celebrated writers 
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on tbis subject* Gibbon says of the word " Labarum/' 
" that it is an obscure, though celebrated, name, 
which has been vainly derived from almost all the lan- 
guages of the world.** And he adds in a note, ** that 
the meaning is still totally unknown, in spite of the 
efforts of the critics, who have ineffectually tortured 
the Latin, Greek, Spanish, Celtic, Teutonic, Illyric, 
and Armenian, in search of an etymology.*'* Jacob 
Bryant says, in his learned work on Ancient Mytho- 
logy, that the Labarum was not an original standard 
among the Romans, but was borrowed by them from 
some conquered tribe or people. From what Bryant 
states, it was the lunette or crescent that gave the 
name to the standard. His facts and reasoning may 
be summed up thus : — The crescent or figure similar to 
the new moon, which was almost universally used by 
ancient people in rites and ceremonies of a sacred and 
religious nature, was not meant originally to represent 
the moon, although, doubtless, people took it for such, 
the same as every person now-a-days supposes it to 
represent that luminary ; but it was a symbolical or 
hieroglyphical representation of the sacred vessel, 
which was carried in religious procession among the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and every people 
who received knowledge from the first-mentioned na- 
tion. This sacred vessel, called the Ship of Isis or 
Osiris, is seen in the paintings and on the sculptures 
of Egypt.f The sacred vessel or boat is represented, 
in pictures and sculptures, with an elevated stem and 
stern, each sharply pointed, the symbol of which is 
exactly like a new moon. This argo, or sacred vessel, 

♦ Gibbon's "Decline and Fall,*' chap. xx. 

t The figures of the boats and vessels sculptured on the slabs 
of the ancient Ninevite cities correspond with the description of 
the vessel of Osiris. (Layard's Nineveh.) 
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Bryant says^ is neither more nor less than the type of 
the ark which saved the last family of the antediluvian 
world ; and the eight " Ogdoas," or the very first gods 
of the ancient Egyptians^ were the eight persons who 
landed from the ark. It is well ascertained that every 
tribe and people on the earth, however far apart, has 
had a tradition of the destruction by water of a former 
race, and memorials of it remained in the figure of 
those boats carried in solemn processions. Besides the 
symbols of the Noachic ark in religious rites, there 
were also sacred cups in the form of boats, which were 
used in the Mysteries; and Bryant says — ^perhaps 
whimsically enough — that we retain, in our domestic 
utensils for the table, certain dishes called ''sauce 
boats," the earthenware descendants of the ancient 
vessels used in Egypt and Greece. People need not 
smile, however, at this strange derivation of a very 
familiar household article, for we find, among the 
usages of society, and the forms of things, a tenacity 
in retaining traditionary customs long after the ori- 
ginal meaning has been lost. Men are led and ruled 
by such names, usages, and things, and the Episcopal 
power of Rome, if we may believe travellers and anti- 
quarians, claims an infallibility in the possession of 
the chair of Saint Peter, while it turns out to have 
the symbol or motto inscribed of the prophet of the 
Crescent. 

Bryant gives the etymology of the word *' Labarum " 
from the name of the mountain on which the ark rested 
after the waters were assuaged. Although the moun- 
tain or elevated country upon which Noah landed is 
called ''Ararat" in the sacred scriptures, it had various 
names among ancient peoples. One name was Laban 
or Labar, or Baris, and if the figure of the crescent, on 
the Roman standard, was the representation of the 
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sacred vessel carried in the religious mysteries symboli- 
cal of the ark of safety, then we have as consistent an 
account of the origin and meaning of the Roman Laba- 
rum as we can reasonably expect. Turning from the 
etymology of the word to the thing itself, Bryant writes 
confidently: ''The term was sometimes expressed 
Labar, hence the Roman ensigns were styled Labara. 
This is evident from the lunette which is to be con- 
tinually found upon them. They seem to have generally 
consisted of a crescent of a disc of metal, and a chaplet 
of olive or laurel. The name Labarum, however, was 
not properly Roman, but was adopted by the later 
emperors, especially by those of Constantinople. They 
borrowed it from some of the conquered nations, who 
had the same kind of military standard." * We have 
been thus partibular in tracing the origin of the cele- 
brated Roman standards, and of establishing their con- 
nection with that remarkable and ominous ensign of 
war, the Crescent, which in later ages, and down to the 
present time, has shed its peculiar theocratico-military 
splendour over such a large portion of the human race. 
This is a period when men require to think resolutely, 
and to take comprehensive views from the past to the 
future of the world's destiny. The present generation 
must fight its own intellectual, social, and religious 
battle, and on the issue of the conflict will depend much 
or all of the safety and happiness of future generations. 

We will pursue somewhat further the analytical re- 
searches which we have commenced, and in the process 
we must crave patience and indulgence. 

We have shown that the crescent, as used in religious 
mysteries and transferred to the military standard, was 
the symbol of the arkite vessel to which the traditions 
of all ancient tribes and peoples pointed — ^hence it be- 

♦ Bryant's "Mythology," vol. iii. p. 327. 
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came the type of physical salvation to man — and by 
reasoning from the known qualities of the human mind 
we may infer that the crescent, as that type, was carried 
by men to battle, and was adored as their protector in 
danger. Reasoning from the proneness in man to 
idolatry, this inference is true to his nature. There can 
be little doubt, however, of the figure of the crescent 
being also the representation of the new moon, and this 
very circumstance doubled the sacredness of the symbol 
in the estimation of the ancient heathen, because there 
was no deity so beloved and so popular as the queen of 
heaven. 

That female deity was known by various names; 
indeed she was so popular, and so courted by the heathen, 
that each people appeared to think it complimentary 
to give her a special name and designation. But we 
will confine ourselves to Diana as the name given to her 
by Paul, when he was at Ephesus, and almost over- 
powered by the idol manufacturers and silver shrine 
makers in that wealthy and idolatrous city. It must 
be stated, however, that the Egyptians, who were in all 
matters quite original, considered the moon as a male 
deity. The figure of Diana is always represented with 
the crescent, either on the fore part of the head as an 
ornament, or placed at her feet.* The charge brought 
against the episcopacy and the priesthood of the Roman 
church in the early centuries of the Christian era is 
their adoption of rites, forms and ceremonies, and even 
idols, which were common among the heathen popula- 
tion ; and among other charges is that of the trans- 
ference to the Virgin Mary of the adoration that was 

* The Assyrian queen of heaven, called Hera, as represented 
on some sculptures described by Mr. Layard, has in her right 
hand a stafi*, reaching as high as the neck, on the top of which is 
fixed the figure of the crescent. (Layard's Nineveh, voL ii. p. 456.) 
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given to Diana, as the queen of heaven. We profess 
due respect for the sincere and conscientious belief of 
the lay members of the Roman church, but on a sub- 
ject of so much importance to their own souls, and to 
the civilisation of other men, we would urge them to 
use their own private judgment, and investigate this 
matter for themselves. Priests have deceived them- 
selves and their followers by pious frauds, and this 
system has been carried to such an extent, as to have 
changed truth into a lie. We know from heathen my- 
thology, that Diana, under various names, as the queen 
of heaven, was worshipped by almost every people. 
As the moon shines everywhere, and appears to the eye 
of the inhabitants of a country to be for their express 
use, we may thus account for the universality of her 
worship. In the adoration of Mary the mother on 
earth of the Saviour, we find the afiection of people 
in difierent countries, and even in different places of 
the same country, claiming her especially for themselves, 
and giving her local or " territorial names and titles.'* 
It thus follows that in every country professing the 
faith of the bishop of Rome, we find the Mary peculiar 
to that country. We may not succeed in explaining 
the distinction very clearly. But if we consider that 
the celebrated personage, the Lady of Lqretto, inhabit- 
ing the house of Mary at Nazareth, brought by a 
miraculous whirlwind into the dominions of the papal 
power, has a local individuality, we shall be able to 
form a notion of this matter. 

We have in another place alluded to the figure of the 
cross having been discovered sculptured on the ruined 
temples of America, and we shall find in the traditions 
and the hieroglyphical paintings of the ancient Mexi- 
cans as distinct references to the ark, and the safety 
that it brought, as in any of the countries of the Old 
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World. The figure of a boat^ crescent-shaped, may be 
seen among the Mexican hieroglyphical symbols. In 
one painting there are represented in water a boat with 
a person lying in it, and the heads of two persons im- 
mersed in the water, one with a coronet or sort of crown, 
and the other head, apparently female, has two horns 
like the ends of a crescent projecting from the fore- 
head ; but the most remarkable figure is that of a bird 
with its wings expanded, perched on the top of a tree 
growing on a small island, as if in the act of going to 
fly, and strewing leaves into the air.* Modern Mexico 
has within its territory several celebrated Lady Marys. 
The heavenly patroness of that republic is the famous 
Lady of Guadaloupe, and the second in rank is the 
Virgin **de los Remedios." There is an antithesis in the 
history of the earthly representatives of those famous 
virgins, which is worthy of notice. They both possess 
within their respective spheres an extraordinary in- 
fluence, through the priests, over the Mexican popula- 
tion. Every person who has visited or resided in 
Mexico, must have perceived their power over the in- 
habitants ; but not to trust to our own memory on this 
subject, we will quote the account given by a lady of 
keen observation and great intelligence. The image of 
the Lady of the Remedios belonged to Cortes, and her 
chief merit lies in her power over the atmosphere. If 
the tropical rains are long of beginning, she is brought 
from her residence, some leagues from the city, in solemn 
procession, and it seldom fails to rain very shortly after- 

* We may, however, suggest, that this curious hieroglyphical 
picture may refer to the migrations and the various stations 
where the original Mexican race halted, and that the picture may 
be emblematical of crossing a lake or inland sea. There are, 
however, other striking allusions to the Noachic deluge, and the 
preservation of the family of Noah, in the Mexican traditions. 
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wards ; the barometer previously having communicated 
to her the approaching change* ''The image is a 
wooden doll about a foot high, holding in its arms an 
infant Jesus, both faces evidently carved with a rude 
penknife : two holes for the eyes, and another for the 
mouth. This doll was dressed in blue satin and pearls^ 
with a crown upon her head, and a quantity of hair 
fastened on to the crown. No Indian idol could be 
much uglier/' * This virgin has to do with the earth 
and the air. The Lady of Guadaloupe is a more in- 
teresting and mysterious personage, and as we are 
Seating of the Crescent, as the symbol of the safety 
by the ark, and also as the accompaniment of Diana* 
of Ephesus, we have great pleasure in presenting the 
celebrated Mexican picture of the Virgin of Guada- 
loupe, the figure at fuU length invariably standing on a 
orescent, j; The original picture was revealed to aa 
Indian peasant in a vision of the virgin about a century 
after the conquest, and it was found covered with 
flowers on the ground where the magnificent church of 
Guadaloupe now stands. " The divine painting of the 
Virgin of Guadaloupe represents her in a blue cloak 
covered vnth stars, a garment of crimson and gold, her 
hands clasped, and her foot on a crescent supported 
by a cherub. The painting is coarse, and only re- 
markable on account of the tradition attached to it." % 
The popularity of the worship of a goddess, or female 
saint, may be accounted for in several ways. It is re- 

♦ "Life in Mexico," by Madame Calderon de la Barca, p. 120. 

t The celebrated picture of the Assumption of the Virgin, by 
Murillo, which was pillaged in Spain, as the spoil of war, and 
sold for the enormous sum of about half a million of francs, at 
the sale of the pictures of the late Gteneral Soult, in Paris, in 
1852, represents the virgin as standing on a crescent. 

X "Life in Mexico," p. 60. 
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marked that^ not only an^ong Christians but among 
heathens everywhere, the most numerous and sincere 
devotees are found among women. The female mind is 
more susceptiblei and more easily turned to pious 
thoughts and good actions than the mind of man ; and 
although female jealousy, it is alleged, causes some 
little disturbance occasionally in this world, it is certain 
that it will not be excited against any lady saint in 
heaven, whom the female on earth believes to have 
influence and power with God. The fact is, the mind 
of the female on earth gives her entire confidence to 
one of her own sex in heaven, and, to speak with due 
respect, has a feeling which is flattered with the idea 
that there is a queen or divine patroness in the courts 
above. But there is another side of this picture, and 
another aspect which is not so agreeable to the fine 
sensibility of the female mind, and which in fact de- 
stroys the. romance of devotion, and that is the screen 
or interposition of the masculine mind which claims 
the tribute of the virgin thoughts of the tender and 
susceptible devotee. It is exceedingly revolting for 
a young woman of a delicate mind, impressed with 
f^th in a female saint, and anxious to impart to her 
the tender sorrows of the heart, and to pray for reUef, 
to be compelled, first, to apply to a bachelor called a 
priest, and to confess to him sins which she has com- 
mitted, or sins which he may have suggested. This 
system of female saint adoration is devised with the 
utmost nicety, on a profound knowledge of human 
character ; and the adroitness of the priestly schemers 
is seen in the perfect adaptation of the ornamental 
forms of worship to the female taste, and hence a string 
of beads, which is a womanly and becoming ornament 
in every condition of social existence, savage and re- 
fined, is specially required, and used in the religious 
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services to the Virgin Mary* But although the bishops 
of Rome in all their generations have shown much tact 
in adopting customs, and applying them to the members 
of their church, they have not displayed much genius 
of invention. The female worshippers of Ashtoreth 
and Diana, we learn from several passages in the scrip- 
tures, were showy and luxurious in their apparel and 
ornaments when they went to the temples. Paul had 
a good deal of trouble with the early female converts 
to Christianity, in getting them to go to church with- 
out their broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array.* The ancient Jewish ladies were extravagant 
in the fashion of their ornaments, no doubt caused by 
their perversion to idolatrous worship. In the catalogue 
of a complete fashionable wardrobe, there is an allusion 
to the costume worn at the adoration of the queen of 
heaven in the tinkling ornaments about the feet, and 
their cauls, and ^^ their round tires like the moonJ"f It 
may be mentioned, in iUustration of the particular in- 
junctions given to Timothy, that he had to minister 
and preach in Ephesus, where the great temple of the 
Crescent-bearing queen of heaven was placed, and 
where idolatry prevailed in its most corrupting forms. 

* 2Tim. ii. 9. t Isaiah iii. 17-23. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Military and Ecclesiastical History of the Origin of the War 
Cross. — ^Bapid Sketch of the State of the Boman World at 
the beginning of the fourth century. — Constantine uprears 
the Standard of the Cross in the decisive battle on the 28th 
October, 312. — An Account of the Vision of the Cross, which 
he affirmed he saw. — ^Reasoning on this Vision or Sign. — In- 
ferences and Conclusions from the account. — Consequences of 
Constantine's claims to Divine Bight, and from his assumption 
of the headship of the Church. 

At the end of about 3248 years by one account, and 
of about 2376 years by another account, from the 
grounding of the ark on the high lands of Ararat, 
or Labar, the cross was erected upon Mount Calvary. 
The witnesses of the Resurrection beginning at Jeru- 
salem, spread the knowledge of the religion of Christ 
among the civilised peoples, and the barbarous tribes 
of the then known world. Against the powers of this 
world, and amidst dangers and persecutions, the mis- 
sionaries of the cross extended and planted that reli- 
gion without the aid of civil government, or the help 
of those influences which are usually operative on the 
success of a new faith. 

Early in the fourth century an event happened 
which gave a new form to the Christian religion, and 
hy an act of imperial power raised it from the cottage 
to the palace, and elevated its humble ministers, who 
had preached and lived in apostolic simplicity, to the 
rank and power of courtly bishops. 
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Constantine was one of those extraordinary men who 
was permitted^ in the providence of God, to effect a 
great change of military and political empire, and to 
give a form to Christianity, which, under various modi- 
fications, has continued to this present day to affect 
the social and religious condition of most of the 
nations of Europe. He was born and he lived in an 
age when the stoutest heart, the strongest arm, and 
the clearest head ruled the Roman world. Emperor 
was a military title, and was conferred by the suffirages 
and the acclamations of the army, and hence the robust 
but atrocious characters of many of the Roman em- 
perors. Constantine was in England when his father 
died there, and he was immediately proclaimed emperor 
by the army. His subsequent career proved the cor- 
rectness of the judgment of his soldiers. He was in 
all respects qualified for the supreme command. He 
was in the prime of life, of majestic stature, great 
strength, and possessed of the mental powers, and 
calm personal and moral courage, suited for great enter- 
prises. When he was elected by the army in Britain, 
no less than five other generals having received the 
title of emperor, he had to fight his way resolutely 
and ably to ^e imperial power at Rome. It is not, 
however, our purpose to give here any details of his 
military and political history, and all that we shall do 
will be to describe him as the inventor of the cross as 
a standard for war. 

It would be desirable, were it possible, to give here 
a brief and intelligible sketch of the condition of the 
Roman world, and the state of opinion in the fourth 
century of the Christian era. That age was an im- 
portant one in the struggle of opposite principles, and 
in the production of events which developed themselves 
in the fall of the Roman empire, and in the construe- 
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tion of the various European nations which sprang out 
of it. The minds of men during that age were moved 
by the expectation of some extraordinary events about 
to take place. Both among the Pagan and the Chris- 
tian population the belief generally prevailed of the 
near fulfilment of ancient prophecies. The Christians 
were excited with the hope, or the fear, of the accom- 
plishment of one of the apocalyptic visions of Saint 
John, supposed to be at hand. Even in the time of 
the Saviour the world expected to see a sign from 
Heaven. It was imagined that the millennium, or the 
reign of peace, was about to commence; and as, in 
the following century, Attila, known in history as the 
■Scourge of God, swept, with his hordes of ruthless 
Scythians, the fairest parts of Europe, a lesson is thus 
given to theologians to exercise Christian modesty in 
their speculations on fixing the times and seasons 
known only to God. 

The ancient Pagan prophecy, or belief, was a very 
remarkable one, and takes us back to the foundation 
of Rome. A tradition was handed down that an 
Etruscan vaticination fixed twelve saecula or ages as 
the period of existence allotted to Home. Those 
twelve centuries ran out between the fourth and fifth 
century of the Christian era, and Nie*buhr, in his 
Roman History, says, that all the adherents of the 
Pagan religion were filled with dismay at the approach- 
ing ruin, and the suppression of their faith. The re- 
markable Sibylline Books ceased, and were destroyed 
in the latter part of the fourth century. * This state 
of mind and expectancy of the great mass of the popu- 
lation, heathen and Christian, of the Roman countries 
of Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor^ prepared the people 
to receive strong and permanent impressions. In the 

* Prideaux, vol. iv. 
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fourth century there was the final struggle for out- 
ward ascendancy between Christianity and Paganism. 
The terrible persecutions of the Christians by Diocle- 
tian and GaleriuSy early in that century^ were instigated 
by the Pagan priesthood, who made this last effort to 
put down the new religion. The father of Constan- 
tine put a stop to those persecutions, and the numbers 
and influence of the Christians may be inferred from 
the circumstance of Constantine's employing many of 
them in his public oflices, and even in his household ; 
and edicts of other emperors stopping the persecution 
confirm that inference. Gibbon says of Maxentius, 
the rival of Constantine, ** The same tyrant who op- 
pressed every other class of his subjects, showed him- 
self just, humane, and even partial towards the afflicted 
Christians."* 

The spread of Christianity was like light pene- 
trating into thick darkness — or to describe it in its 
own language, it was pure water from a divine origin, 
and down to the period under consideration it had re- 
tained its purity from the fountain head. It had 
flowed in its own channel as unmixed with the poison- 
ous qualities of the Pagan soil as the human frailty of 
those who used it would permit. Christianity admits 
of no compromise with heathenism or its practices, 
but unfortunately for its purity a compromise teas 
mad^ to some extent by the adoption of many pagan 
rites and ceremonies into the ministrations of the 
Christian churches. The pure stream was allowed to 
mix with the turbid and corrupted waters of heathen 
superstition ; and hence at the present day a great part 
of Europe is covered with stagnant waters which im- 
part no spiritual life. 

The social condition of the population of the Roman 

* Gibbon, chap, xvi 
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empire in the fourth century was one of great misery. 
The free population of the country was reduced in 
numbers, and their place was supplied with slaves from 
all the provinces which had been the seats of war. In 
the great cities, large masses of the inhabitants were 
in a state of pauperism, maintained at the public ex- 
pense. The best parts of the various provinces were 
divided among large proprietors, and cultivated by 
slaves. Vast armies were maintained in the different 
divisions of the empire, which, in the hands of the 
most daring and ambitious of the generals, were made 
the instruments to extend and support despotic power. 
Excessive taxation dried up the sources of industry, 
and was burdensome to all classes. The accumulation 
of laws and edicts for a thousand years, their conflict- 
ing principles, and undigested contents, overcame the 
judges appointed to administer them, and justice was 
driven from the bench to be sacrificed to caprice and 
to corruption. Law became a burden too heavy to be 
borne. Traditionary customs and common law were 
wanting in the general government of the Roman em- 
pire, because the vastness of the territory, and the 
variety and number of the peoples, and races, brought 
by conquest under its power, prevented unity of admi- 
nistration, and destroyed every feeling of patriotism 
and nationality. Restlessness of mind, and expectation 
of change, appeared to have prevailed everywhere. 
The social condition of the population indicated, ac- 
cording to the virell-established law of human nature, 
approaching great internal revolutions and foreign in- 
vasions. The great movement from vrithin and without 
kept pace with each other. The struggle of the six 
emperors for the imperial power, the final triumph of 
one, the transference of power from the west to the 
east, the convulsions that succeeded the death of Con- 

D 
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stantine, the reaction caused bj the apostasy of Julian, 
ciyil wars leading to the division of the empire into 
two monarchies, were the internal changes in the fourth 
century. From without there were wars on the east, 
west, and north. Towards the end of the century the 
harriers of the empire were forced by the insurgent 
frontier peoples. The great migration of nations began. 
The sunshine and the wealth of Italy and Greece at- 
tracted the Huns, the Goths, and the Vandals. To 
defend the centre of the empire the legions were with* 
drawn from Britain at the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury; and that island, left to itself, passed through 
trials and foreign invasions as severe as any of the 
Roman provinces. Still the great military force of 
the Roman empire could not save Rome itself from 
Insult, siege and plunder, and at the end of twelve 
centuries, wanting thirty-seven years, from the foun- 
dation of the city, it fell into the hands of Alaric the 
Goth.* 

With these introductory remarks, we will proceed 
with the history of the war ensign of the cross. 

The famous vision of the figure of the cross, alleged 
to have been seen by Constantino in the sky, at noon- 
day, while preparing for the decisive battle with the 
Emperor Maxentius on the banks of the Tiber, a few 
miles above Rome, is one of those extraordinary and 
picturesque incidents which, in its immediate con- 
sequences, and remote results, is still felt in the 
world. The exact day, when the vision was said to 
have been seen, is not ascertained, but the great 
battle took place on the 28th of October, 312. The 
vague idea is, that it was seen on the day of the battle 

* The preceding brief sketch of the state of the Roman 
world in the fourth century is drawn from the histories of 
Gibbon, Niebuhr, and Sismondi. 
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as the two armies were in sight of each other ; but 
the time is not mentioned by Eusebius in his his^ 
torical biography of Constantine. He merely states, 
that while Constantine was praying, God sent him a 
vision of a cross of light in the heavens at mid-day, 
with an inscription admonishing him to *' Conqxjbr 
BY This." Eusebius adds, ** that it might be difficult 
to receive the account with credit, had it been related 
by any other person. But since the victorious em- 
peror himself, long afterwards, declared it to the 
writer of this history, when he was honoured with his 
acquaintance and society, and confirmed his statement 
by an oath, who could hesitate to accredit the rela- 
tion, especially since the testimony of after-time has 
established its truth? He said that about mid-day, 
when the sun was beginning to decUne, he saw with 
his own eyes the trophy of a cross of Kght in the 
heavens, above the sun, and bearing the inscription, 
Conquer by This. At this sight he himself was 
struck with amazement, and his whole army also, 
which happened to be following him on some expedi- 
tion, and witnessed the miracle."* • "And 

while he continued to ponder and reason on its mean- 
ing, night imperceptibly drew on ; and in his sleep the 
Christ of God appeared to him with the same sign 
which he had seen in the heavens, and commanded him 
to procure a standard made in the likeness of that sign, 
and to use it as a safeguard in all engagements with 
his enemies." f Eusebius further states, that at the 
dawn of day Constantine arose and communicated the 
secret to his friends, and gave orders for •* the making 
of the Standard of the Cross, which the Romans now 
call the Labarum." This military standard of the 

• Eusebius's " Life of the Emperor Constantine," chap, xxviii. 
t Ibid., chap. xxix. 
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cross will be afterwards more particularly described. 
In the meantime it appears that it was made in prepa- 
ration for, and used in the terrible conflict at, Saxa 
Rubra, near the Milvian bridge over the Tiber, which 
at one blow placed the possession of the imperial 
power in the hands of Constantine, and immediately 
led to a change of prospects for the world. Constan- 
tine fairly and soldierly achieved the empire. When 
he found himself threatened by his powerful rival at 
the head of about 200,000 infantry and cavalry, he at 
once commenced his march from Gaul with only about 
40,000 men, crossed the Alps, descended into Italy, 
and by rapid and masterly movements fell on his enemy 
near Rome, and destroyed him. " Distinguished by the 
splendour of his arms, he charged in person the cavalry 
of his rival ; and his irresistible attack determined the 
fortune of the day.'* 

There is, in the character and actions of the old 
Roman and Grecian leading warriors, something that 
imposes on the imagination, and takes the sympathies 
by storm. We perceive men possessed of high intel- 
lectual capacity, and talents fit for imperial command, 
marching at the very front of the great armies that 
they led to victory, and in the day of battle taking 
their station in the post of greatest danger, and, if re- 
quired, actually leading on the advanced guard against 
the enemy. Living military monarchs are pigmies 
when placed in imagination alongside of Alexander, 
Mithridates, Julius Ca&sar, Titus, or Constantine, and 
others too numerous to mention; but yet although 
little men and royal soldiers, they have the power of 
doing much mischief, and causing great misery by their 
mandates, issued from palatial fortresses, to devastate 
countries, blow up cities, and at one discharge of a bat- 
tery of Paixham bombs, or percussion Congreve rockets. 
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send destruction among thousands of men. Without 
meaning to say anything very strong, it may be asserted 
that in the concoction and planning of modern wars 
and campaigns there is the compound of the qualities 
of the coward and the demon. 

The appearance of the vision in the sky and the 
conversion of Constantine to the Christian faith, 
said to have been caused by it^ are subjects of deep 
interest, and form legitimate parts of our investiga- 
tion. Whatever was the nature of that vision, whether 
real or illusive, we find that it led to the immediate 
adoption of the cross as a standard of war, and it will 
be our business to show through the objective qualities 
of men that the vision in its consequences gave a new 
colouring to society which it has retained to the pre- 
sent time. 

Without the clearest evidence of eye-witnesses, of 
whom there appear to have been none, except Con- 
stantine himself, a person may reasonably doubt the 
divine origin of the sign in the heavens, especially the 
words said to have been inscribed. It has been re- 
marked as a significant circumstance that, although 
Constantine affirmed that the appearance in the sky 
was seen by the whole army, Eusebius only heard of 
it for the first time many years thereafter. Any ap- 
pearance in the sky of an unusual nature, seen by an 
army preparing for a great battle, would have made 
a deep impression, both before and after the engage- 
ment, and ever afterwards would have been among the 
survivors a constant topic of conversation. These re- 
marks refer to the appearance during the day, and if 
doubts remain of its being a revelation from God, the 
dream at night must be received with still more dis- 
trust ; and on this point we shall only refer to the 
great object of Christ's mission to this world, and to 
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Ms welUknown character and actions dniing his public 
life* His mission was emphatically one of peace and 
good-will to man; and he solemnly declared to his 
disciples when they demanded fire from heaven to 
destroy the inhabitants of a Samaritan village, that 
** the Son of man is not come to destroy men's lives, 
but to save them.'* * ''I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more abun« 

dantly."t 

That Constantine, while his mind was occupied with 
the preparations for battle, and anxiously thoughtful 
about the issue, had a dream that Christ commanded 
him to rear the figure of the cross in the approaching 
battle is not now the question to be settled. There is 
nothing improbable in his having such a dream after 
the anxieties of the day ; but that it was the Saviour 
who appeared to him with such a command cannot be 
believed, because the command was contrary to his 
express declarations, and was opposed to the whole 
analogy derived from his precepts and example while 
on earth. We may, therefore, dismiss the night vision 
as . a dream, *' a false creation proceeding from the 
heat-oppressed brain." The day vision may be ex- 
plained and accounted for in several ways. Although 
Constantine professed his conversion to Christianity, 
his subsequent conduct and actions showed that he 
was not a convert in the strict sense of the term. His 
murder of his son Crispus, caused by his jealousy of 
the talent and courage of that young man, is one in- 
stance ; and other transactions, when brought to the 
test of the Christian standard, are against him. Con- 
stantine, before his open profession of Christianity, 
had a large share of Pagan superstition ; and Gibbon 
describes him in his Pagan devotion *' as more pecu«- 
♦ Luke ix. 56. t John x. 10. 
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liarly directed to the genius of the Sun^ the Apollo 
of Greek and Roman mythology ; and he was pleased 
to be represented with the symbols of the God of 
Light and Poetry.*' His Pagan prepossessions ap* 
peared to have modified the ceremonial he established 
for the Christian religion. We have alluded to the 
expectant state of mind of the people in the fourth 
century. The augurs and Pagan priests must have 
been at that time very observant of things^ and have 
often consulted the signs in the heavens. We learn 
from history that on Maxentius superstition worked 
its effects previous to the battle. '* A stranger to the 
exercises of war, he trembled at the apprehension of 

so dangerous a contest Before he left 

Rome he consulted the Sibylline books. The guar- 
dians of these ancient oracles were as well versed in 
the arte of this world as they were ignorant of the 
secrets of fate ; and they returned him a very pru-t 
dent answer, which might adapt itself to the events 
and secure their reputation whatever should be thQ 
chance of arms." ^ There were various modes of 
divination by the soothsayers. The science of light- 
ning, and the occasional phenomena of the heavens, 
were taught in the schools of the heathen priests. 
The climate of Italy presented several peculiarities, 
and frequent celestial phenomena must have been 
seen. The electrical state of the atmosphere from 
volcanic irruptions would often show remarkable si^s. 
The extraordinary spectacle of the Fata Morgana in 
the south of Italy might be expected occasionally to 
extend far to the north, or other phenomena in the 
clear sky of October might be visible to Constantino 
and his army. The adoption of the war cross from 
some luminous appearance in the sky might either 

• Gibbon's ^Hist. of the Decline and Fall," chap. xiv. p. 168, 
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have been from premeditated thought, or from the 
impulse or inspiration of genius derived from the 
time and the place. The mind is exceedingly acute 
and active in the presence of great danger, if not 
overcome by fear. It is extremely sensitive, and com- 
municates its sensibility to the important organs of 
hearing and sight. Previous to the crisis of danger it 
is deeply thoughtful, and as calm as that lull of na- 
ture ^hich precedes the burst of the thunder-storm. 
Hence the susceptibility to impressions from unusual 
and extraneous circumstances, and great commanders 
study to take advantage of this disposition of the 
mind of their followers by an appeal to sights or 
sounds as omens of success. History is full of inci- 
dents, apparently trifling and unforeseen, which have 
turned the scale of battle and decided the fate of 
armies. Panics are the result of unusual and strange 
sights or sounds striking the senses, while the mind is 
in a state of high excitement. That remarkable pheno- 
mena, the Aurora Borealis, was seen all over Europe 
in great brilliancy and peculiar figures in the month 
of November, 1848. In Spain and Portugal, with a 
population prone to superstition, it inspired terror in 
some cases; while a religious assembly, thinking it 
was really fire falling from heaven, raised the cry of — 
" The end of the world, the end of the world." • 

That real or imaginary figure of the cross, falling on 
the eye and exciting the spirit of Constantine, changed 
his whole character and policy, making him declare the 
Christian reUgion to be the public faith, and establish- 
ing that system of union between the civil magis- 
trate and the minister of religion which had existed 
under the Pagan emperors. This union between the 

* Letter from Oporto, in the «IUustrated London News," of 
16th December. 
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magistrate and the minister, which in these days is a 
question that agitates society under the designation of 
the connection between the Church and State, is of 
heathen, and not of Christian origin. Gibbon was an 
imbeliever in the truth of Christianity, and his evi* 
dence may therefore be considered impartial as between 
the various sects of that religion. ^^ It was long since 
established, as a fundamental maxim of the Roman 
constitution, that every rank of citizens was alike sub- 
ject to the laws, and that the care of religion was the 
right as well as the duty of the civil magistrate. Con- 
stantine and his successors could not easily persuade 
themselves that they had forfeited, by their conversion, 
any branch of the imperial prerogative, or that they 
were incapable of giving laws to a religion which they 
had protected and embraced. The emperors still con- 
tinued to exercise a supreme jurisdiction over the 
ecclesiastical order. The distinction of the spiritual 
and temporal powers was introduced and confirmed 
by the legal establishment of Christianity.'* The diffi- 
culty has always been to mark out the line of separa- 
tion between the spiritual and temporal powers, but 
in the time of Constantine, after the celestial vision, 
*^ the terrors of a military force silenced the faint and 
unsupported murmurs of the Pagans, and there was 
reason to expect that the cheerful submission of the 
Christian clerfifv, as well as people, would be the result 
of conscience id gratitude:" • 

That vision, real or illusive, was the authority for 
Constantine to declare that he was appointed prince 
and sovereign by the will of God the Supreme Go- 
vernor of the World, " and that he was the only one 
to whose elevation no mortal may boast of having con- 

♦ Gibbon's "Hist of the Decline and Fall," chap. 
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tributed/* * He claimed possession of the imperial 
throne by " Divine Right/* and consequently de- 
manded that passive and unreristing obedience which 
bows under the yoke of authority, or even of oppres- 
sion. The duty of obedience to the civil power, 
whether under king or governor, is enjoined by the 
Holy Scriptures, and prayers for magistrates and 
rulers, and for all men, are required of Christiaiuu 
But despotic sovereigns and their servile suj^orters, 
from the age of Constantine downwards, have endea- 
voured to confound right and wrong, to prevent the 
choice between good and bad, to level all distinctions 
of moral worth and intellectual power, to place in the 
same rank the knave and the man of integrity, and to 
reduce all men to a blind and unreflecting submission 
to authority under slavish fear of imprisonment or 
death. 

That image of the cross, alleged to have been seen 
standing above the sun, has been regarded by most 
Protestants and sensible thinkers as some meteoric 
appearance, or an illusion of the imagination inflamed 
by the prospect of battle, and that it vanished away like 
the baseless fabric of a vision, and left no trace behind 
it. But in this there is a mistake, for it was *^ a fatal 
vision, sensible to feeling as to sight." It led to wars 
and conquest, and for fifteen hundred years has been 
one of the influences which has aflected the social, 
military, and political condition of Europe, and of a 
great portion of tlie world. 

* Eusebius'fl "Life of Constantine," chap. xxiv. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Descriptioii of the famous Standard of the Gross displayed by 

. Constantine. — ^It would appear from Eufiebius's History that 

Constantine also invented the Crucifix as a substitute for the 

Heathen Idol of War. — ^The Bishops had to accompany the 

Army under the Standard of the Cross. 

Veneration for the figure of the cross gradually 
deepened in the minds of Christians, and at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century it had increased to a feel- 
ing verging to idolatrous. In the minds of vast num- 
bers it would doubtless be regarded as a charm or 
amulet against dangers and calamities, and it would be 
set forth in opposition to the numberless contrivances 
of the Pagan priests and their followers to secure the 
favour of their gods, and to avert evil. It would thus 
naturally become the symbol or type of the Chris- 
tian faith ; and Christians, mixed among the heathen 
population, would recognise each other by the silent 
but expressive sign of the cross made with the hand. 
Taking this view of it there was a positive utility and 
safeguard to Christians, in this salutary sign, sur- 
rounded by Pagans in distant parts of the empire. 

Constantine informed his historian that the vision 
commanded him to rear the cross as a war standard 
under which to conquer his enemies; but he after- 
wards carried it further, and in another form set it up 
apparently as an object of idolatry. As we have said 
before, whatever doubts may be raised of the vision 
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itself, there can be no doubt of the standard of the 
cross and the other figures which were fashioned from 
it by the emperor. Eusebius describes both from his 
own observation. The standard of the cross, modelled 
under Constantine's own direction to be borne before 
him as a general and emperor, was made in the following 
manner — the standards for the army being of course 
less costly articles: — "A long spear, overlaid with 
gold, formed the figure of the cross by means of a 
piece transversely laid over it. On the top of the 
whole was fixed a crown, formed by the intertexture 
of gold and precious stones ; and on this, two letters 
indicating the name of Christ symbolized the Saviour's 
title by means of its first characters, the letter P 
being intersected by X exactly in its centre; and 
these letters the emperor was in the habit of wearing 
on his helmet at a later period. From the transverse 
piece which crossed the spear was suspended a kind of 
stream of purple cloth covered with a profuse em- 
broidery of most brilliant precious stones, and which, 
being also richly interlaced with gold, presented an 
indescribable degree of beauty to the beholder. The 
banner was of a square form, and the upright staff, 
which in its full extent was of great length, bore a 
golden half-length portrait of the pious emperor and 
his children on its upper part beneath the trophy of 
the cross, and immediately above the embroidered 
streamer,* The emperor constantly made use of this 
salutary sign as a safeguard against every adverse and 

* Extract from a curious letter of Prester John to Alexius 
Comnenus, emperor in the thirteenth century : — " Our army is 
preceded by thirteen great crosses of gold and precious stones ; 
but when we ride out without state, a cross unadorned with 
figures, gold, or jewels, that we maybe ever mindful of our 
Lord Jesus Christ." — Layard'fi Nineveh, vol. i. p. 251. 
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hostile power, and commanded that others similar to it 
should be carried at the head of all his armies."* 

A standard of such costly material and splendid ap* 
pearance was better suited for the throne-room of the 
imperial palace than for the dust and slaughter of battle, 
and it is evident from the description that Constantine 
regarded the ^* salutary sign " with superstitious and 
idolatrous feelings. His subsequent treatment of the 
figure of the cross manifests still stronger those feelings. 
The inscription on his own statue, holding a cross, 
erected at Rome after his great victory over Maxentius, 
is as follows : '^ B^ virtue of this salutary sign^ which 
is the true symbol of valour ^ I have preserved and libe- 
rated your city from the yoke of tyranny^ I have also 
set at liberty the Roman senate and people, and re- 
stored them to their ancient greatness and splendour y\ 

He caused a picture to be set up of himself and his 
children, with the cross placed above his head, and 
below it the form of a dragon, stricken through with 
a dart, and falling headlong into the sea. He placed the 
picture in front of the portico of his palace so as to 
be visible to all, and he applied to himself in that 
representation the fulfilment of one of the ancient 
prophecies. J 

He displayed in the principal apartment of the im- 
perial palace on a vast tablet the symbol of the Sa- 
viour's passion : ^^ And this symbol the pious prince 
seem£d to have intended to be as it were the safe* 
guard of the empire itself ^^ § From this remarkable 
expression of Eusebius it appears that Constantine 
regarded that symbol with feelings analogous to those 

* Eusebius's ''Life of the Blessed Emperor Constantine^" 
book. i. chap. xxzi. 
t Ibid., b. i. c. zl. X Ibid., b. iii. c. iii. 

§ Ibid., b. iii. c. xlix. p. 153. 
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that the Romans had towards the PaUadium, that cele- 
brated relic, which had formerly been the safeguard 
of the ancient city of Troy, and transferred to Rome, 
where it was preserved with religious care by the 
vestal virgins, the order of Pagan nuns instituted in 
honour of the goddess Vesta* What Eusebius de- 
scribes as '* The Symbol of the Samoure passion" set 
up by Constantine as the ** PaUadium " of his empire, 
was in all probability the Crucifix, or the image of 
Christ nailed to the cross ; and thus we have the origin 
of this idolatrous object in the Romish church in the 
political establishment of Christianity at Constanti- 
nople* 

Many allowances must be made for Constantine at 
that remarkable turn of his life firom Pagan worship to 
the public profession of the Christian religion. It 
must be remembered that he was bred in the camp, 
and not educated in the college or the church ; and 
that he gained the empire by his sword, and kept it by 
the same weapon in union with the bishop's crozier. 
He addressed a company of bishops — " You are bi- 
shops whose jurisdiction is within the church. I also 
am a bishop ordained by God to overlook whatever is 
external to the church." ♦ 

In another place we have alluded to the union 
between religion and war in the heathen armies, and 
Constantine preserved that union under the standard 
of the cross. We dare not judge the hearts of men, 
and, taking solemn professions as the utterances of 
truth, we must believe that that extraordinary man 
was sincere in his acts of devqjtion. The headings of 
some of the chapters of Eusebius' life of him show 
what passed in his mind, and what he performed in 

* Eusebius's "Life of the Blessed Emperor Constantine," 
b. iv. c. xxiv. 
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the field. *' Constantine gives glory to God, confesses 
the efficacy of the standard of the cross, and prays 
for the churches and people."^ ^ He prays that aU 
may he Christians^ hut compels none." ^* Defeat and 
conquest of the Scythians, through the standard of 
the cross.^' f ^^ He orders the sign of the cross to be 
engraven on his soldiers' shields." % And he publishes 
a form of prayer to he said by his soldiers on every 
Dies Solis, or Sunday. The army mustered every 
Sunday on an open plain near the city ; and at a given 
signal the soldiers with one accord offered up the fol- 
lowing prayer :— •' We acknowledge Thee the only 
God. We own Thee as our king, and implore thy 
succour. By thy favour we have gotten the victory : 
through Thee are we mightier than our enemies. 
We render thanks for thy past benefits, and trust 
Thee for future blessings. Together we pray to 
Thee, and beseech Thee long to preserve to us, safe 
and triumphant, our Emperor Constantine and his 
pious sons." § The hum of the muttered prayers of 
the rough soldiers of the Roman legions as they were 
drawn up under the standard of the cross must have 
been very impressive. That standard was reared in- 
stead of the old idols under which the army marched 
to battle, for Constantine *' commanded that his em* 
battled forces should be preceded in their march, not 
by golden images, as heretofore, but only by the 
standard of the cross." || The bishops had to accom- 
pany the army on military expeditions, as the Pagan 
priests used to do. " The emperor disclosed his plan of 
marching against the Persians, and desired the presence 

* Eusebius's " Life of the Blessed Emperor Constantine," b. ii. 
c. Iv. Ivi. 
t Ibid., b. iv. c. V. J Ibid., b. iv. c. xxi. 

§ Ibid., b. iv. c. xx. || Ibid., b. iv. c. xxi. 
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of his bishops in the campaign :** and he caused *' a tent 
of great splendour, representing in shape the figure of 
a church, to be prepared for his own use in the ap- 
proaching war. In this he intended to unite with the 
bishops in offering prayers to the God from whom all 
victory proceeds." ♦ 

Having now described the celebrated Standard of 
the Cross as substituted by Constantine for the Roman 
Labarum, and having shown that the figure on the 
old standard was the crescent, that mysterious symbol 
of physical safety, we have made good our proposition 
of tracing the connection between the three ensigns of 
war which have been so long unfurled to the terror of 
the nations of the earth. We consider it of import- 
ance to fix the time and the place of the first display 
of the cross as a banner of war, as from that date 
commenced a new era in religion and war. 

* Eusebius's ''Life of the Blessed Emperor Constantine,*' 
b. iv. c. Ivi. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The alleged Vision of the Cross, and the teal Standard formed 
from it, further examined. — ^The evidence of history as given 
by Gibbon, adduced. — ^The effect of the Standard of the Cross 
on the Roman army, considered objectively on men — and 
proves that the numbers of the Christians must have been 
great, contrary to the reasoning of Gibbon. — ^This.consequenoe 
is in accordance with the practice of great Captains, in rearing 
Standards which will rouse the enthusiasm of their foUowers. 
— Remarkable effect on Constantino himself 

Gibbon says : ** The Protestant and philosophic readers 
of the present age will incline to believe, that, in the 
account of his own conversion, Constantine attested a 
wilful falsehood by a solemn and deliberate perjury."* 
And, as if he had gone too far in his sweeping con* 
demnation, he afterwards qualifies it by adding, " In 
^n age of religious fervour, the most artful states- 
men are observed to feel some part of the enthusiasm 
which they inspire ; and the most orthodox saints 
assume the dangerous privilege of defending the cause 
of truth by the arms of deceit and falsehood." The 
sceptical opinions and prejudices of Gibbon are well 
known, and he lets no opportunity escape to contemn 
the Christian faith, and to sneer at its professors. 
For how long before his open profession the mind 
of Constantine was agitated between the truths of 
Christianity and the errors of Paganism, no human 
being can say ; but we have no right to pronounce 

* "Decline and Fall," chap. 
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him false and perjured in giving his account of the 
remarkable sign seen in the sky, and of his change 
of opinion and views caused thereby, even although we 
may not believe that he actually saw the figure of the 
cross with the inscription. It is very probable that he 
was himself deceived, and that his heated imagination 
at a most critical tuln in his life painted on the heavens 
the salutary sign. Deliberate trick and deception 
were quite foreign to the character of Constantine. 
His mind was too strong and enlightened, and his tem- 
perament too impetuous for planned hypocrisy. Taking 
the worst view of his conduct in the matter of the 
sign of the cross previous to the great battle of Saxa 
Rubra, it could only be called a pious fraud to aid 
him in grasping the sceptre of the Roman empire as 
the reward of victory ; and it must be told of him that 
he won the prize as fairly and gallantly as ever con- 
queror did before or since. His opponent Maxentius 
was in every respect inferior, being pusillanimous, 
indolent, sunk in pleasure, cruel and despotic. The 
army of Constantine was much less numerous than 
that of Maxentius, and it was only by superior con- 
duct and greater enthusiasm that it broke through 
the formidable Praetorian Guards, who to the last kept 
their ranks, and left their dead bodies along the line 
of battle where they had stood. The sight of the 
standard of the cross must have animated the courage 
and roused the enthusiasm of Constantine and his 
troops as they marched against and charged their 
enemies ; and we will endeavour to show from the 
circumstance of the sacredness attached to that ensign 
by the Roman armies, and the consequent enthusiasm 
excited by it, that the Christians were much more 
numerous in the fourth century than Gibbon is dis- 
posed to admit. . His aim is to depreciate the in- 
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fluence of the Christian religion, and to show that 
the number of Christians among the subjects of the 
Roman empire was small previous to the declaration 
by Constantino of his conversion. He makes the 
number to be only about one-twentieth, or five out of 
the hundred, of the total population.* But we take 
the liberty of drawing a very different conclusion from 
the account that he himself gives of the transfer of 
the Roman Labarum into the figure of the Christian 
Cross as a standard of war. 

In reference to our observations on man as an objec- 
tive being, we state that it is the aim and desire of all 
great captains to raise enthusiasm among their soldiers, 
to animate their courage, and to strengthen their 
nerves through their imagination; and most great 
conquerors have effected these objects by the display 
of some symbol or trophy which appeals to their love 
of country, to their religion, or to their own vanity 
and pride. Standards, and various sorts of ensigns, 
have in all wars been favourite instruments wherewith 
to inflame the patriotism and military ardour of armies. 
No leader in war, with any regard for his own reputa« 
tion, or with a desire to gain the firm support of his 
followers, would raise a standard which in its form and 
appearance or associations would be offensive to them, 
or to the great mass of them. And let this be borne 
in mind in reflecting on the state of thought and opi- 
nion among the soldiers of Constantine in his war 
with Maxentius, and in his war with licinius, until he 
established peace by the transference of the seat of 
government from Rome to Constantinople. 

Gibbon thus introduces the cross as the standard <^ 
the Roman armies : — ** An instrument of the tortures 

♦ "Decline and Fall,** chap. xv. 
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which were inflicted only on slaves and strangers, became 
an object of horror in the eyes of a Roman citizen ; 
and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy were 
closely united with the idea of the cross. The piety 
rather than the humanity of Constantine soon abolished 
in his dominions the punishment which the Saviour of 

mankind had condescended to suffer The 

same symbol sanctified the arms of the soldiers of 
Constantine. The cross glittered on their helmets, 
was engraved on their shields, was interwoven with 
their banners; and the consecrated emblems which 
adorned the person of the emperor himself were dis- 
tinguished only by richer materials and more exquisite 
workmanship." * There is a complete contradiction 
in this passage ; and the historian increases the contra* 
diction by a subsequent paragraph in these remarkable 
words : — " In the second civil war Licinius felt and 
dreaded the power of this consecrated banner, the 
sight of which, in the distress of battle, animated the 
soldiers of Constantine with an invincible enthusiasm, 
and scattered terror and dismay through the ranks of 
the adverse legions." f 

We crave particular attention to the foregoing re- 
marks, and to the conclusions to which they lead* 
Here we have the historian describing an instrument 
of torture as an object of horror, and associated with 
ideas of guilt and ignominy in the eyes of the Roman 
citizens ; and at the same time informing us that the 
greatest captain of the age adorned his own person 
with this figure, and adopted it as the standard of his 
armies ; and that the sight of it animated his own sol- 
diers with courage, and struck his enemies with terror. 

* "Decline and Fall," chap, 
t Ibid., chap. 
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The two armies opposed to each other were strongly 
and mysteriously affected by the sight of this new and 
extraordinary ensign ; but while one army fought under 
it with an enthusiasm that led to victory, the other 
fighting against it was terror-stricken and defeated* 
The historian in his estimate of the population says : 
** The most favourable calculation, however, that can 
be deduced from the examples of Antioch and of 
Rome, will not permit us to imagine that more than a 
twentieth part of the subjects of the empire enlisted 
themselves under the banner of the cross before the 
important conversion of Constantine." * 

We have thus got from the historian's own account 
the elements or data for the solution of a very inte- 
resting question, and the result is quite different from 
what he meant to establish* The fact is, he proves too 
much ; and as regards the proportion of five Christians 
out of every hundred soldiers of the Roman armies 
opposed in civil conflict, the probability is, that the 
ratio was reversed, and that the numbers of Christians 
greatly predominated over the Pagans. As we have 
never met with any views of this subject simUar to 
those we now take, we have not the advantage of infor- 
mation to guide us, and we must use our own process 
of reasoning on the objective qualities of men. 

Taking an example from modem times in illustra- 
tion, a French or English general would be consi- 
dered mad were he to adopt and display, previous to a 
great battle, the figure of the guillotine or the gallows 
as an ensign to animate the soldiers and rouse their 
enthusiasm against their enemies. The one or the 
other would become an object of horror, and the 
soldiers would be indignant, and might be mutinous 
at the sight of such an ensign. Bonaparte, that egotis- 

• " Decline and Fall," chap. xv. 
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tical soldier and military plagiarist, knew the charac- 
ters of men^ and he flattered the vanity of his fol- 
lowers by uprearing the eagles of Caesar as the standard 
of his legions^ and he had the address to symbolize 
the idea of " military glory," as he called the passion 
for seizing lands and cattle and other booty, in the 
form of a classical standard to which Roman prowess 
had imparted a dignity. But although the bare form 
of an instrument of public torture and ignominious 
punishment would assuredly be regarded with dis- 
gust by brave men, yet a plank, taken from the scaf- 
fold stained with the blood of a great patriot who had 
died for his country, if upreared as a trophy in some 
succeeding age, might inspire a people with imdying 
courage in defence of their national liberties and inde- 
pendence. From this reasoning we deduce the conclu- 
sion that the figure of the cross in the time of Con<- 
stantine had acquired a sacredness in the minds of the 
vast majority of those large armies, and that majority 
consisted of Christians, who looked at the cross, not as 
an instrument of cruelty, but as the type of the faith 
in the great sacrifice on the cross.* We may believe or 
disbelieve that the sign of the cross was seen by Con- 
stantine in the sky, but there can be no doubt that the 
figure was used by him in his great battle against 



• An intelligent friend who has studied this part of the Roman 
history, puts at this place the following note : — 

" Were there not one or more legions put to death for refusing 
to renounce Christianity previous to the time of Constantine ? 

"The population of the Eoman empire was then undoubtedly 
divided into three great classes, — ^the bigoted Pagans, those who 
had lost confidence in Paganism — and the Christians, an enthu- 
siastic and active body. Constantine declared in favour of the 
Christians, and thereby obtained the support of the most ener- 
getic portion of the population.'* 



v*' 
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his rivals Maxentius and Licinius ; and before he dis- 
played it he must have been well aware that the figure 
of the cross would be reflected from the minds of the 
combatants* It may aid us in forming precise ideas 
of the relative power of the armies engaged in those 
terrible wars, by citing from Gibbon the numbers on 
the muster-rolls. The army of Maxentius^ previous to 
his final defeat and death, was SOOyOOO infantry and 
cavalry. The army of Constantine was about 98,000, 
more than the half of which he left in Gaul. The 
<dvil war with Licinius was obstinate, and carried on 
with vast armiesj and terminated by the great battles 
of Hadrianople and the siege and capture of Byzan- 
tium in A.D. 323. The army of Licinius consisted of 
165,000 foot and horse ; and that of Constantine of 
about 120,000 men. Constantine thus fought with 
about 200,000 men, under the standard of the cross, 
against more than 300,000, so that in those two de- 
cisive wars more than 500,000 combatants were en- 
gaged.^ According to Gibbon's account there were 
only 25,000 to 30,000 Christians out of that vast host 
composing the Roman armies. Admitting the cor- 
rectness of the estimate of numbers, we derive an 
idea of the mighty influence of Christian principles, 
and opinions symbolized in the sign of the cross over 
the darkness and superstition of the heathen soldiery. 

The religious enthusiasm and military ardour of 
Constantine himself contributed much to the success of 
his armies, as they did afterwards to the estabUshment 
of the hierarchy as a part of his system of civil govern- 
ment. Considering the age in which he lived, and the 
extraordinary circumstances by which he was sur- 
rounded, and the vast power which was within his 
reach, one is disposed to make many allowances for 

• "Decline and Fall," chap. xiv. 
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Constantinei even supposing that he committed a 
pious fraud as a means to his victories. Evil has lost 
nothing of its had nature, because a multitude practise 
it, but we may imagine that Constantine was sincere 
and honest in his motives and conduct. If fraud en* 
tered into his religious and military proceedings, it 
was ratified by the two hundred and fifty bishops who 
formed the council at Nicsea * and afterwards met in 
the imperial palace at Constantinople, presided over 
by the emperor, and who accepted from him a grand 
entertainment and presents on their departure for their 
respective homes in all the provinces of the em- 
pire.f The camp bishops who accompanied Constant 
tine in his military expedition against the Persians, 
and who prayed in the ** tent of great splendour re- 
presenting in shape the figure of a church " with the 
^standard of the cross reared aloft, probably confirmed 
the fraud by preaching the miracle which revealed the 
cross in the sky. But on this occasion peace was effected 
without recourse to arms, for " the Persians, hearing of 
the emperor's warlike preparations, and not a little ter- 
rified at the prospect of an engagement with his forces, 
despatched an embassy to pray for conditions of peace. 
These overtures the emperor himself, a sincere lover of 
peace, at once accepted, and readily entered on friendly 
relations with that people." J * 

It is very interesting to watch the progress of the 
cross as a standard of war, and the effect it first pro- 
duced on the minds of the commanders and soldiers of 

• Note by the friend already quoted : — 

^'The Council of Nice was not a fair representation of the 
Christian world, the bishops there assembled being principally 
from Africa and Asia Minor.*' 

t Eusebius's "life of Constantine," b. iii. c. vi-xvi. 

X Ibid., b. iv. c. IviL 
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the contending armies. We have already shown, that| 
out of battle, Constantine regarded the sacred sign 
with superstitions feelings. In his campaigns he 
caused a tabernacle of the cross to be pitched outside 
his camp. Hither he repaired to pray and medi- 
tate, attended by a few pious and faithful followers, 
who joined him in supplicating the divine counsel pre- 
vious to an engagement with an enemy. '' And then, 
as if moved by a divine impulse, he would rush from 
the tabernacle, and suddenly give orders to his army 
to move at once without delay, and on the instant to 
draw their swords. On this they would immediately 
commence the attack with great and general slaughter, 
so as with incredible celerity to secure the victory, and 
raise trophies in token of the overthrow of their ene- 
mies."* His historian also adds, that Constantine 
had a pious abhorrence of the wanton sacrifice of life, 
and he rewarded every soldier who saved an enemy. 

Fifty chosen men, distinguished for strength, valour, 
and piety, were appointed to guard and defend the 
sacred standard. Each carried it by turns on the 
shoulder, while it was considered infamous to desert it. 
On |any part of the army being hard pressed, thither 
the emperor ordered the standard to be carried, when 
confidence was generally restored, and the enemy put 
to flight. An opinion prevailed that the sacred band 
entrusted with the cross were invulnerable. Licinius 
at first addressed his soldiers^ in favour of the pagan 
standards with their idols, and condemned Constantine 
for deserting the religion of his forefathers, and for 
'* doing honour to some strange and unheard-of Deity, 
with whose standard he now disgraces his army."-)- 
But on being defeated he admitted that the God of 

* Eusebius' life, book iv. chap. ziL 
t Ibid., book ii chap. v. 
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Constantino was the God of Victory, and ^' he charged 
his soldiers not to attack the standard of the cross/' 
Notwithstanding, he persevered in his hostility and 
was finally destroyed. 

Constantine was a man every way qualified to effect 
great changes in the affairs of the world. As a stimu- 
lant to his military and political genius, he added reli- 
gious enthusiasm, and inspired his troops with a valour 
founded upon their faith, animating them with the 
sight of its sacred symbol. 

We have been thus particular in describing the 
origin of the Christian cross as a standard in war, as 
from that may be dated a new form of Christianity, 
and from it proceeded events which, in a continuous 
series, yet agitate the world, and which we will proceed 
briefly to relate. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Distinction between the general Wars of a nation that uses the 
War Cross as its ensign, and'a war for a specific object under 
the Cross. — ^Definition of a Crusadb. — ^Enumeration of Cru- 
sades, properly so called. 

The general wars of a nation that uses the cross on 
its banners and ensigns cannot properly be called cru- 
sades. A crusade is a special war or military expedition 
carried on under that standard, as the characteristic 
symbol of its object, either of conquest or vengeance, 
or of the conversion of a people to the Christian faith 
by force of arms. The cross may be displayed in 
military enterprises by the armies of a nation, either 
against a heathen or a Mahometan people, or against 
a people professing to be Christian. For many hundred 
years such wars have been carried on in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, without being considered or de- 
signated crusades. In the case of war between two 
Christian nations, one professing Roman Catholicism 

E 2 
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and the other Protestantism^ the respective armies first 
confront each other and then advance until they are 
brought within musket range, the men having been 
previously taught "to aim low and bring down an 
enemy,** and well knowing that, if they do not kill the 
enemies in front, the enemies will kill them. A Ro- 
man Catholic musketeer will take a deliberate aim at a 
Protestant holding aloft the red cross of Saint George 
or of Saint Andrew, and will think that he does God 
service if he stretch the unlucky standard-bearer on 
the earth, while a bloody struggle, perhaps, is carried 
on for the fallen banner. In the advance of the Pro- 
testant regiment or brigade the soldiers push forward 
their triangular-pointed bayonets, and will unscru- 
pulously transfix the body of a devout and courageous 
monk, who may have ventured into the niilie to hold up 
the crucifix and to receive the dying confession of the 
wounded soldiers. Such scenes have been presented 
in numberless battles and storms of cities since the 
war cross was first upreared. General Napier, in his 
history of the Spanish wars, describes " Padre Rico, 
a friar distinguished by his resolution, bearing a cross 
in one hand and a sword in the other, and who aroused 
the sinking spirit of the multitude."* 

The word Crusade was first emphatically applied 
to those bloody invasions and conflicts by the peoples 
of Europe in the country of Palestine, to recover from 
the Mahometans the possession of the holy sepulchre and 
the city of Jerusalem. Those terrible and sanguinary 
wars by the people of Europe against the Infidels 
lasted, with some intermissions, for about two hundred 
years, and are divided into seven expeditions or cru- 
sades. But applying the definition, as given above, 
of the word "crusade" to various military enterprises 

* Book i chap. 6. 
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beginning with the decisive battle of Saxa Rubra, 
achieved by Constantine in 312, we shall have in the 
history of the war cross several wars and military ex- 
peditions to which the denomination of crusades pro- 
perly belongs. We here submit a chronological list 
of the miUtary expeditions which we classify as cm* 
sades in the general history of the world, and we give 
these as historical landmarks and dates ; but many more 
may be added to the list^ and the reader of these pages 
will please investigate this part of the subject him* 
self : — 

AJ>. 

FiBST Crusade. — "By Constantine, in the battle of Saxa 

Rubra . . . .312 

Second Crusade. — By Heraclius, against Chosroes and 

Mahomet. Battle of Muta . 629 or 630 

Third Crusade. — ^By William of Normandy, in the Inva- 
sion and Conquest of England. Battle 
of Hastings .... 1066 

FouBTH Crusade. — ^By the European nations against the Ma- 
hometan Saracens and the Turks: — 
The first expedition in • . 1096 

The seventh and last in . . 1271 

Fifth Crusade. — ^By the emissaries of the Bishop of Borne 

against the Albigenses, the peaceful 
inhabitants of the valleys of Savoy. 
The slaughter, between 1209 and 1217 

Seeth Crxtsade. — ^By Fernando and Isabella, against the 

Arabian and Moorish Mahometans of 
Spain. Expulsion of the Infidels . 1492 

Seventh Crusade. — ^By the military adventurers of Spain 

and the emissaries of the Bishops of 
Home, in the invasion and devastation 
of the West India Islands, of Mexico 
and Peru, restdting from the discovery 
of America by Colimibus • . 1492 

From the foregoing arrangement of specific warlike 
enterprises it will appear that the special crusades 
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against the Holy Land come the fourth in the order 
of crusades^ and we hazard the conjecture that the 
signal success of the conquest of England^ under the 
standard of the crossj was one of the exciting causes 
of the invasion of Palestine thirty years after the 
battle of Hastings. 

In fixing the invasion and conquest of America and 
its islands by the Spaniards, as the latest great crusade 
in the history of the worlds we feel a moral timidity 
lest we appear to throw upon Columbus any part of 
the weight of odium for the atrocities conunitted on 
the aborigines of those countries. He had no part in 
them. They were committed subsequent to the dis- 
covery by Columbus. He was, in his treatment, in- 
variably kind and considerate to the natives. He 
displayed and planted the cross as the symbol of the 
conquest and possession of the countries, because it 
was the customary and established ceremony in such 
cases enjoined by the bishop of Rome and the sove- 
reigns under him. 
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CHAPTER II. • 

Opposite views taken of the actions and character of Constantino 
in the display of the War Gross, and the results. — Second 
great War or Crusade in the third century after Constan- 
tino. — ^Heraclius with the War Gross against Chosroes and 
Mahomet in the seventh century. — The appearance of Ma- 
homet. — An anachronism in the first appearance of the 
Crescent. — ^The Crescent imiversally recognised as the Symbol 
of Mahometanism, but it was not used by Mahomet. — ^The 
Horse-tail Standard of the Asiatic Equestrian Tribes. — ^The 
character of Mahomet. — ^The first collision between his fol- 
lowers and the Boman troops under the ensign of the Cross 
in A.D. 630. 

The actions and character of Constantine hare formed 
subjects of study for the historians of the military, 
ecclesiastical, and civil affairs of the eastern and west- 
em nations of Europe. Very opposite opinions have 
been pronounced on him as the founder of an em- 
pire and of a church, by the different political and 
religious parties. But here we have only to consider 
him in the character of a conqueror, who, by an in- 
trepid and original genius, conceived and executed the 
plan of adopting as a military standard for his armies 
the sign of the Christian cross ; and by its display, 
as the emblem of one great idea either of religion or 
imperial power, inspired enthusiasm into his followers, 
overawed his enemies, and gained the suffrages and 
the support of the bishops and clergy of the Christian 
religion. 

Whether it was from a profound knowledge of 
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human nature, or from the unpremeditated resolu- 
tion formed in circumstances of an unusual character, 
that he adopted his peculiar scheme of military and 
ecclesiastical polity, it is impossible to determine ; but 
it is quite certain that he established that form of 
politico-hierarchjpal power which, by the mixture of 
worldly splendour and wealth and spiritual influence, 
converted bishops into courtiers, and concentrated the 
three powers of the government, the church, and the 
army, into one formidable body. Priestly pridej was 
increased by this union, and it gradually extended its 
pretensions and claimed its supremacy, until, in the 
middle of the fifth century, the extraordinary scene 
was first presented to the world of a bishop of the 
religion of Christ delivering the crown to the sove- 
reign of the Roman empire.* But this remarkable 
ceremony, from which the clergy have deduced such 
formidable consequences, was not performed by the 
Bishop of Rome, but by the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, 

Constantine was the first sovereign who introduced 
the symbols and the forms of the Christian religion 
into war. " The cross glittered on the helmets of 
his soldiers, was engraved on their shields, was inter* 
woven into his banners ;*' the tabernacle of the cross 
accompanied his armies, and bishops attended to per- 
form service. His wars, from the battle of Saxa Rubra 
to the end of his military life, formed the First great 
PRUSADE, and the cross has never ceased to be a 
standard of battle, 

"We cannot gather from the pages of general history 

the description of banners used by the various tribes 

imd nations who engaged in wars ; and, still less, can 

we learn anything respecting the impressions made ou 

* Gibbon's Decline and Fall, chap, xxxvi, 
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men as objective beings* Results and effects are de« 
scribed by the historian, and their causes, either im* 
mediate or remote, are also described, and these causes 
or motives may be apparently sufficient to accoimt for 
the effects produced. Two neighbouring sovereigns, 
we shall suppose, may quarrel about something and 
go to war, and it is the business of the historian to 
relate the transactions from the origin to the settle- 
ment of the dispute. But, besides the ostensible 
matters of dispute, and their documentary evidence, 
there is a large number of feelings, passions, and 
prejudices that lie out of sight in the minds, not only 
of the principal actors in the business, but also of the 
people on both sides, who are stirred up to take a part 
in the quarrel, and when once they are moved, the 
very sight of physical objects, symbolical of conquest 
and dominion, may change passive qualities into posi- 
tive action and excitement. Constantine, the ablest 
and most successful military commander of his age> 
suddenly displayed a new standard and carried it into 
war as the symbol of his religion and the ensign of 
his imperial power ; and every people and nation 
against whom he marched would regard it as a standard 
of religious pretension and defiance, and of conquest 
and dominion. 

After his death, when his celebrated standard was 
upheld by the feebler hands of his sons and succes- 
sors, the natural consequences followed, and people 
that submitted to the great warrior took up arms as 
soon as he was dead. Sapor, the famous Persian King, 
took the field against the encroachment of the Romans, 
and Constantius, the second son of the conqueror, had 
to defend the eastern part of the empire, which had 
been allotted to him by his father. Sapor was, in 
talent and military prowess, a rival worthy of Con- 

E 3 
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stantine himself, and with many successes he, after a 
continuous warfare of forty years, left his kingdom 
safe from the Roman power. He died in the year 
S80, forty-five years after the death of Constantine. 
Among the auxiliaries of Sapor, in his wars against 
the Romans, in the plains of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, were various tribes of a race that in a later age 
became inveterate and persevering enemies to the cross 
— and these were the wandering tribes of the Arabs 
of the desert. 

It would be of little interest to follow the standard 
of the cross in the constant wars which took place in 
various parts of the Roman empire for about two 
hundred and seventy years from the death of Con- 
stantine. The historian of the Decline and Fall 
says: — **The Christian emperors, who respected the 
example of Constantine, displayed in all their mili- 
tary expeditions the standard of the cross ; but when 
the degenerate successors of Theodosius had ceased to 
appear in person at the head of their armies, the 
Labarum was deposited as a venerable, but useless, 
relic, in the palace of Constantinople."* Degeneracy 
began among the sons of the conqueror, and the 
bishops and eunuchs, by opposing creeds and intrigues, 
racked the mind and disturbed the peace of the court. 
The genius of the father was imitated in another 
vision of the cross, said to have been seen encircled 
with a rainbow over Mount Olivet at Jerusalem. We 
will pass over that period of two hundred and seventy 
years to come to the early part of the seventh century, 
which was an important and a critical era in the 
history of the war cross. 

Two most determined enemies of the cross had to 
be met and combated at the beginning of the seventh 

* Chap. 
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century. The first was the celebrated ChosroeSi King 
of Persia^ and the second the still more remarkable 
Mahomet.* The year 622 is the date of one of the 
most extraordinary events in the modem hisfbry of 
the world, and in connection with the subject and de- 
sign of this book we shall designate that event as the 
promulgation of a new religion, under a symbol or 
sign displayed in direct opposition and antagonism to 
the religion under the sign of the cross. This at once 
brings us to the antithesis of the Crescent and the 
Cross. Although we shall endeavour to show that 
the crescent was not the original standard upreared by 
Mahomet, we use the term which is now universally 
« applied to the symbol of Mahometanism.f Before 
entering upon this part of the subject, we shall dispose 
of the case of Chosroes, by noticing that, although 
he and Mahomet were rancorous enemies of the cross, 
they were themselves diametrically opposed to each 
other in religious sentiments. 

It is the general characteristic of the Asiatic races 

* Note by the friend formerly quoted : — 

<< Mahomet died in 632. He never came into collision with the 
imperial armies. The Roman-Greeks were first defeated by the 
Moslems in 633. Heraclius never fought in person against the 
Moslems. For many years previous to the time, and in the early 
part of the reign, of Heraclius, the empire was convulsed by 
Christian persecutions. Numerous bodies of the defeated sect or 
sects were driven beyond the limits of the empire. Many fled 
to Persia, carrying with them the mechanical knowledge of the 
empire, and contributing materially to Chosroes* successes against 
their persecutors. The period of Christian history preceding 
and following the time of Mahomet is most important." 

t The standard of Mecca, the holy city of Mahometanism, is 
a green field with three white crescents placed triangularly. 
But in the Koran there appears to be no mention at all of the 
crescent. 
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and peoples to be unchangeably fixed in their sen* 
timents, friendships, enmities, and prejudices; and 
hence we find the Persian monarch Chosroes II* as 
bitter %nd persevering in his hostility to the Romans 
as the great Sapor, or any other of his royal predeces- 
sors, had been before him. But there is a peculiarity 
in the hostilities of Chosroes^ consisting in aggressive 
attacks on the cross. It would appear that a bitter 
feeling against that symbol had gained strength since 
former contests, and had it not been for Heraclius, a 
man qualified to save and restore an empire, Chosroes 
would have taken Constantinople itself, and anticipated 
by eight hundred years the capture of that great city.* 
Heraclius displayed the banner and the ^^flag " of the 
cross, and by his energy and military talents roused the 
army, and revived once more the ancient valour of the 
Roman legions. He arrested the progress of Chos- 
roes, and by boldly carrying the war into Persia, thus 
apparently abandoning Constantinople to its fate, he 
indirectly raised the siege of the capital, and saved 
the government. We have alluded to the " flag " of 
the cross as unfurled by Heraclius, for on his arrival at 
Constantinople from Africa with the fleet to put down 
Phocas, a despicable being whom the capricious soldiery 
had raised to the purple. Gibbon describes the lofty 
masts of his ships as adorned '^ mth the holy symbol 
of reltyiony-f When Heraclius was hard pressed 
within the very walls of Constantinople, after the 
death of Phocas, by hordes of Scythians^ and before 

♦ Note by the friend : — 

" Chosroes' successes were chiefly owing to the dissensions 
among the Christians, and the assistance he received from tho 
expatriated and disaffected Christians within the empire." 

t Gibbon's History, chap. xlvi. 
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he had taken his decisive resolution to carry the war 
to the banks of the Tigris^ a message had been con- 
veyed to Chosroes that the Roman emperor was de« 
sirous of peace; but the haughty Persian replied, 
*^ That it was the person of Heraclius bound in chains 
that should be brought to the foot of my throne. I 
will never give peace to the emperor of Rome till he 
abjure his crucified God^ and embrace the worship of 
the sun." * Previous to that, Palestine had been in- 
vaded by Chosroes, and the city of Jerusalem taken 
by storm, in which 90,000 persons were put to death, 
and the " true cross,*' alleged to have been discovered 
by the mother of Constantine, was carried in triumph 
into Persia. 

Heraclius, in his military expeditions against Chos- 
roes, appears to have been animated with the spirit of 
a crusader, and he succeeded in imparting to his fol- 
lowers a portion of his own enthusiasm. To stimu- 
late the revenge of his soldiers against the worship- 
pers of the sun he unfolded to them the miraculous 
image of Christ ; and, in his march to the Caspian Sea, 
he encouraged his subjects and allies by an appeal to 
the victorious banner of the cross. While surrounded 
by enemies and preparing for the dangers of storming 
fortified cities, and seizing the booty, he addressed his 
troops in these words : " Be not terrified by the mul- 
titude of your foes. With the aid of Heaven, one 
Roman may triumph over a thousand barbarians. But 
if we devote our lives for the salvation of our brethren, 
we shall obtain the crown of martyrdom, and our 
immortal reward will be liberally paid by God and 
posterity." -f In the campaign, the satraps and nobles 
of Persia, their wives and children, and the flower of 
the martial youth, were either slatn or made prisonerS| 

* Gibbon^s Hist. chap, xlvi t Ibid. 
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and the Roman army» oppressed by the weight of their 
spoils and captives^ halted under their holy ensigns. 
The war was carried on with great obstinacy, *^ for it 
was found less difficult to kill than to discomfit the 
soldiers of Chosroes." The seizure and recovery of 
standards show the relative success and defeat. At 
a fiercely-fought battle near the ruins of Nineveh 
twenty-eight standards were taken from the Persians ; 
and in subsequent actions no less than three hundred 
Roman standards were recovered from the Persian ar- 
mories.^ But the most important trophy acquired by 
Heraclius was the alleged true cross that had been 
taken from Jerusalem, which was recovered and re- 
stored to the Holy City; and in commemoration of 
this event a festival was appointed, which is continued 
to the present day under the title, in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Calendar, of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 
It thus appears that to the sword of the Roman power 
the church is indebted for its relics and its holidays. 

At a time when Chosroes was triumphant and He- 
raclius depressed in fortune, messengers brought to 
each letters from Mahomet. The letter to the Roman 
emperor invited him to renounce the Christian reli- 
gion, and to embrace the faith of Islam. The Persian 
received his letter in haughty indignation, which caused 
Mahomet to predict that the Persians would in a few 
years be defeated by the Romans.f 

♦ The general history of the Roman military operations proves 
the importance, in a religious point of view, of the recovery of 
standards. Augustus, the first emperor, erected and dedicated a 
temple to Mars in the Capitol at Bome, where the standards 
recovered from the Farthians were hung up, and many coins of 
that emperor bear the inscription Signis Rbceptib. — ^Prideaux's 
Connection of the History of the Old and New Testaments, 
vol. iv. p. 261. 

t " The Greeks have been overcome by the Persians, in the> 
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We have shown that in the history of the war cross 
there was a singular connection between it and the 
crescent, and we have now reached the point where 
they diverge and become symbols of the most irrecon- 
cilable antagonism. Christian writers, after the age of 
Mahomet, make superstitious record of various prodi^ 
gies which took place at his birth. It was said, that, 
in certain religious processions near Constantinople, 
^^ the crosses on a sudden moved of themselves, and 
were violently agitated, causing astonishment and 
terror." 

The crescent is universally recognised as the emblem 
and sign of Mahometanism, but there appears an ana- 
chronism of several centuries by attributing the adop- 
tion of it by Mahomet, or his immediate successors, as 
the symbol of his religion. There is also uncertainty 
as to the precise time when first it was displayed as a 
standard by the great tribe or people of the Turks ; 
and as it is the national ensign of Turkey, the greatest 
of the Mahometan powers, it is now distinguished as 
the general type of the faith of Mahomet. The cres- 
cent is the most mysterious of all heathen signs. It 
was used by the Arabians, the worshippers of the 
moon and the planet Venus : hence the day of Venus, 
or Friday, is still the weekly festival or Sabbath of the 
Mahometans.f But Mahomet, in his total abolition 
of idolatry, did not adopt the crescent, nor specially 

nearest part of the land ; but after their defeat, they shall over- 
come the others in their return, within a few years. Unto Qod 
belongeth the disposal of this matter, both for what is past and 
for what is to come : and on that day shall the believers rejoice 
in the success granted by God ; for He granteth success imto 
whom He pleaseth, and He is the mighty, the merdfiiL" — ^The 
Koran, chapter xxx. intitled ** The Greeks." 

* Lrving's Life of Mahomet. 

t Jahn's ArchsBologia BibUca, art. 408. 
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appoint Friday as the weekly holiday. The use of 
that day has been from custom alone* 

In endeavouring to trace the history of the crescent 
as an ensign of war, we shall find it connected with 
the standard of the Horse-Tail of the Asiatic eques- 
trian tribes and nations, the most terrible ensign that 
ever streamed in the wind of the desert, or ever 
soaked in the blood of battle. We have deferred 
until now a notice of the horse-tail standard. It is 
the representative of those countless hordes, which in 
ancient times, under the names of Scythians and Sar- 
matians, and in modem ages, as Tartars, Calmucks, 
Moguls, and Cossacks, and their numerous division of 
equestrian tribes, carried desolation and ruin into 
every country they overran or occupied. The ima- 
gination even of the living generation is still awed by 
the traditional fierceness and inexorable cruelty of the 
Huns, the Avars, the Goths, the Vandals, the Turks, 
and Moguls, as they burst from their native deserts, 
spreading terror by the neigh of their innumerable 
squadrons and studs of horses, in response to the 
trumpets and gongs sounding to the battle. In like 
manner the most remote antiquity preserved the tra- 
ditions of the terror inspired by the first appearance of 
the wild equestrian hordes in the fertile plains of 
Greece, by the story of the Centaurs on the sculp- 
tured marbles of the Parthenon, and which can still 
be read and seen by the people of Europe.* 

* The insular position of Great Britain has, in all ages,.pre« 
served it from the inroads of the equestrian hordes ; and what- 
ever invaders threw themselves on its coasts had to disembark 
from vessels. Hence this circumstance in the offensive and de- 
fensive vicissitudes of that island has stamped on its inhabitants 
and their institutions the peculiar character that belongs to 
them. 
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The Turks were among the most energetic of all 
the equestrian tribes. They were originally employed 
as smiths and armorers to one of the great khans of 
Tartary, and they learned to use for themselves the 
arms that they forged for their masters. They sallied 
from the territory where they had been kept in bond* 
age ; and the annual ceremony of heating in the fire a 
piece of iron, and a smith's hammer handled by the 
chief, recorded for ages the humble profession and 
rational pride of the Turkish nation.^ In the tenth 
century a branch, under the leadership of an elected 
chief named Seljuk, issued from the country beyond 
the Caspian Sea, proceeded to the westward, invaded 
the Roman empire, conquered Asia Minor, and by the 
end of the eleventh century had made themselves mas« 
ters of Palestine, with the holy city of Jerusalem. 
Jacob Bryant says that the Turks and other Tartar 
tribes adopted the crescent from the lunettes which 
were painted on the shields of the Colchians on the 
shores of the Black Sea.t This connects the modem 
Mahometan crescent with the ancient Egyptian sacred 
boat of Osiris represented as the hieroglyphical new 
moon, for Colchis was peopled by a colony of Egyp- 
tians ; and Herodotus, in his book *' Euterpe," points 
out several coincidences of customs between the Egyp- 
tians and the Colchians. Colchis was the country to 
which the famous expedition of the Argonauts was 
sent, and was celebrated for its civilisation and wealth, 
and the warlike qualities of its inhabitants. Mr. Lay- 
ard says of the arms of the ancient Assyrians sculps 
tured on the slabs of the ruined cities of Nineveh, — 
" The shields are frequently seen in the shape of a 
crescent, narrow and curved outwards at the extre- 

♦ Gibbon's History, chap. xlii. 

t Bryant's Mythology, vol. v. p. 129, 
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mities."^ From what has been said it appears that 
the crescent has been grafted on the *' Horse-Tail 
Standard/* as the cross was added to the Roman La- 
barum, and those great hostile standards respectively 
represent Europe and Asia. The horse-tail is at pre- 
sent the chief sign of honour and command among the 
Turks and other Asiatic people.f 

There is such a complete antagonistic principle be- 
tween Christianity and Mahometanism, that the Chris- 
tian mind can scarcely form an impartial and a just 
estimate of Mahomet, his character, and his designs. 
That he was an impostor, a fanatic, a man of licentious 
life and habits, a persecutor, and a military despot, the 
great mass of Christian people firmly believe. But let 
his faults, and defects, and purposes be what they may, 
there can be no doubt of his having been one of the 
greatest reformers that the world ever saw ; and that 
from his conceptions and plans has proceeded a revo- 
lution which for twelve hundred and twenty years has 
decided the social, religious, and political condition of 
a large portion of Asia and Africa, and for seven hun- 
dred years affected some of the finest parts of southern 
Europe. Mahomet and his religion are unquestion- 
ably among the great mysteries of God's providence in 
the affairs of the world — and we cannot doubt of his 
religion of pure theism, with its moral precepts and 
laws copied from the Bible, being preferable to the 
gross idolatry and image-worship that prevailed previ- 
ous to the promulgation of his system. Mahomet was 
strongly moved by the idolatry that existed in his own 
country, and in all the countries that he had visited 

* Nineveh and its Remains, voL ii. p. 345. 
T A present of several of those symbols of power and empire 
^^ W^""** ric% mounted in sUver, to the Queen by some 
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as a trader and a camel-owner, and he witnessed Chris- 
tianity in the East, a hybrid and monstrous compound 
of priestly pretension, worldliness, and idolatrous prac- 
tices. Mahomet believed in Moses and the prophets — 
and he also believed in Jesus ; but, from want of know- 
ledge, and from seeing, only among Christians, a cor- 
ruption of the religion of Jesus, he could not perfect 
his belief, and hence he formed for himself a system 
which he thought better than the one that he saw 
established. Although the comparison may appear 
very strange, there were in the mental powers, and 
energy, and enthusiasm of Mahomet, the qualities re- 
quisite for a great Christian missionary ; and, had he 
procured in early life a full and correct copy of the 
Scriptures, he would have found in them abundant food 
for his intellectual appetite, and a cure for the moral 
evils of his countrymen, and his enthusiastic nature, 
abhorrent of image-worship, taking a lofty flight, might 
have founded a Christian sect upon the principles of the 
Gospel, and spread the knowledge as it is in Jesus to 
the furthest boundaries of the East. But, instead of the 
complete and unadulterated Scriptures, he received only 
partial and garbled portions from the Jews and Chris- 
tians of Asia ; and hence his peculiar views and doc- 
trines, converging on himself as a prophet sent by God 
to arrest the progress of idolatry, and establish the 
creed of the unity of God as the basis of his system. 
The military and aggressive part of his system, the 
union of the Koran and the sword, was the result of 
circumstances in more advanced life, and not an original 
plan. As his biographer says of him — " His schemes 
grew out of his fortunes, and not his fortunes out of 
his schemes." * He at the first had to act on the de- 
fensive. One step led to another in his military enter- 

* Irving's life of Mahomet. 
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prises ; and the active and enthusiastic race of people 
whom he governed, as soon as they tasted plunder from 
victory, were ready for any career of foreign conquest, 
and Mahomet himself was led or driven by spirits more 
fiery than his own. He was an extraordinary man, 
and of vast genius and prompt imagination : — ^he was 
so beloved as to become almost the very idol of his 
followers — he was kind in his family, and generous 
abroad — ^and so disinterested as to leave, at his death, 
nothing but " his grey mule Daldal, his arms, and the 
ground which he bestowed upon his wives, his chil- 
dren, and the poor." And an Arabian writer says : — 
** Allah offered him the keys of all the treasures of the 
earth, but he refused to accept them." * 

In the period between the birth of Mahomet and 
the date of his official character as the founder of a 
new religion, the metropolitan bishops of Constantino* 
pie and Rome had raised their pretensions to the 
highest, and their respective priests and followers sup- 
ported them.f The contest between them was the old 
one of *' Who should be the greatest;" and the 
bishops of Rome, when they appeal to the charter of 
such a wretch as Phocas as their authority for univer- 
sal sway over the church, give up their claims to be 
the successors of St. Peter. The scandalous rivalship 
between the eastern and western churches — ^the bone 
worship and image worship that prevailed, and the 

* Irving 's Life. 

t By the friend already quoted : — 

" It is deserving of notice, that the bishop of Borne [Theodorus 
L, 642-649] did not claim to be the Vicar of Christ and Sovereign. 
Pontiff, until about ten years after the titles of KhaXif (Vicar) of 
the Prophet and Sovereign of the Faithful were assumed by the 
immediate successor of Mahomet ; thereby establishing that the 
chief claims of the bishop of Borne were plagiarised from the 
impostors of Mecca. 
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licentious lives of the clergy and monks generally, no 
doubt confirmed Mahomet in his determination to ex- 
tend his religion. In one sense, Mahometanism may 
be said to be the monstrous offspring of the corrup- 
tion of Christianity. 

The genius and prophetic intuition of Mahomet are 
perceived in the bold messages that he sent to the 
two great warlike monarchs who then were struggling 
for the empire of Western Asia. He was living 
quietly at Medina when he dispatched his messengers 
to Heraclius and Chosroes urging them to embrace the 
new faith : — and at the end of only twenty years from 
the death of Mahomet, the Arabians had conquered 
Persia. Within fifty years later, Constantinople itself 
was besieged, and with difficulty saved ; and at the 
end of the first century of the Hegira, the Caliphs, 
the inheritors of his power, were the most potent and 
absolute monarchs of the globe.* It was towards the 
end of Mahomet's life that he promulgated the chapter 
or law of the Koran that has given such a stem seve- 
rity to Mahometanism, which was to put to the sword 
all idolaters taken in battle, or all those who should 
refuse to submit to his power. Among the early ap- 
plicants for mercy was a lieutenant of the Emperor 
Heraclius, governor of Ammon, a city of Syria ; but 
this act of submission was disavowed and punished by 
the emperor.-j" 

It is an interesting subject to inquire into the causes 
of the first hostile collision between the forces of 
Mahomet and those of the Roman power under the 
standard of the cross. An envoy, whom Mahomet had 
sent into Syria, was murdered at Muta, a small town 
about three days' journey eastward of Jerusalem. To 

* Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall, aj). 718, chap. 11. 
t Irving'fi Life. 
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avenge his death, an expedition of three thousand 
men was sent against Muta, But, in anticipation 
that it might come in contact with the Roman forces, 
the command was entrusted to Zeid, the freedman of 
Mahomet, and chosen officers were appointed to guard 
the sacred white banner of Islamism. " The holy ban- 
ner was intrusted to Zeid : and such was the dis- 
cipline or enthusiasm of the rising sect, that the 
noblest chiefs served without reluctance under the 
slave of the prophet. In the event of his decease, 
Jaafar and Abdallah were appointed successively to 
the command; and if the three should perish in the 
war, the troops were authorised to elect their general. 
The three leaders were slain in the battle of Muta, 
the first military action which tried the valour of the 
Moslems against a foreign country. Zeid fell, like a 
soldier, in the foremost ranks. The death of Jaafar 
was heroic and memorable — ^he lost his right hand — 
he shifted the standard to his left — the left was severed 
from his body — he embraced the standard with his 
bleeding stumps, till he was transfixed to the ground 
with fifty honourable wounds. ** Advance," cried Ab- 
dallah, who stepped into the vacant place — " Advance 
with confidence, either victory or paradise is our own." 
The lance of a Roman decided the alternative, but the 
falling standard was rescued by Caled, the proselyte of 
Mecca. Nine swords were broken in his hand, and 
his valour withstood and repulsed the superior num- 
bers of the Christians. In the nocturnal council of 
the ca.mp, he was chosen to command. His skilful 
evolutions of the ensuing day secured either the 
victory or the retreat of the Saracens ; and Caled is 
renowned among his brethren and his enemies by the 
glorious appellation of the sword of God:' * 
* Gibbon's History, a,d. 629-630, chap. L 
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Such is the account of the first bloody and deci* 
sive encounter between the Roman forces, under the 
standard of the cross^ and the forces of Mahomet 
under the sacred banner of his faith. The battle of 
Muta may, in the terrible list of battles, be an obscure 
and almost a nameless one ; but in its consequences 
it was, and yet is, one of those momentous conflicts 
that affect the destiny of man. Gibbon adds : — " The 
sovereign of Arabia affected to prevent the hostile pre- 
parations of Heraclius, and solemnly proclaimed war 
against the Romans, without attempting to disguise 
the hardships and dangers of the enterprise." That 
declaration of war was made against the only political 
and military government of the world at that time 
which professed Christianity, and made it part and 
parcel of the constitution under the union of Church 
and State. And Mahomet, in proclaiming war, un- 
furled his banner for war against the cross. 

The battle of Muta took place in a.d. 629 or 630, 
and the battle of Saxa Rubra in 312, leaving an in- 
terval of about 818 years between the invention of the 
war cross and the display of the standard of Mahomet. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Cbntmuation of the Wars under the Crescent and the Cross in 
Asia, AMca, and Europe. — ^The rapid and extraordinary spread 
of Mahometanism from the two great ideas of the Unity of 
God and the equality of Man. — Striking contrast between 
Mahometanism and Hinduism.— The British have subdued 
Hindustan, but they lower the Cross to Idolatry, and acknow- 
ledge and administer the laws of the Koran. 

We have taken the pains to trace with considerable 
detail the origin of the crescent and the cross as 
standards of war, and we have fixed the date and 
the circumstances of their first display, and have de- 
scribed the appearance of Mahomet as the most de- 
termined and indefatigable enemy of the religion of 
the cross. From the battle of Muta, in the year 629 
or 630, a new era commenced in the struggles between 
the religions of Christ and Mahomet, and at the present 
day they yet stand front to front, while political and 
military powers are ready prepared to advance to a 
final conflict. 

To follow the crescent in its victories and defeats 
from the battle of Muta to the capture of Acre in 
1840, and to its present posture of opposition to the 
cross of the Greek or Eastern Church, or, in other 
^nguage, the present hostile attitude of Turkey and 
Russia, would be to traverse the history of Asia, 
Arabia, Spain, Italy, Austria, Russia, and northern 
Africa. We assume that figure as the generic emblem 
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of the religion of Mahomet, although it was not 
adopted till several centuries after him^ and displayed 
as the warlike symbol of a race that became dominant 
over the Arabian or Saracenic races. Taking this 
general view, the history of that symbol may be divided 
^ into two parts ; from the battle of Muta to the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, and to the 
expulsion of the Arabians from Spain in 1492 ; and 
from the middle and end of the fifteenth century to 
the present date. This gives to the first period, from 
the battle of Muta to the end of the fifteenth century, 
863 years; to the second period, 358 — total, 1^21 
years. 

We shall only notice the events as they have con- 
nection with European peoples. The celebrated rock 
of Gibraltar, over which the banner of the English 
cross now waves, derives its name from Tarik (Gabel 
al Tarik — the Rock of Tarik), an Arabian general 
who crossed the straits, now called Gibraltar, with 
600 cavalry in four large vessels ; and, after having 
fortified a part of the rock, burned his vessels in 
order to cut off from his troops all hope of retreat. 
This occurred in the month of July, a.d. 710, from 
which date commenced the conquest of the greater part 
of Spain. Twenty years later the Arabians crossed 
the Pyrenees, but were completely defeated by the 
French, under Charles Martel, near Tours, in the 
centre of France. The Arabs held the south of Spain 
for about 780 years. The conquest of Spain by the 
Arabians, the occupation by them of that fine country 
for the long period of nearly 800 years, and the wars 
between the two races, which terminated in the final 
expulsion of the Mahometans in the year 1492, are 
among the most striking and picturesque events in the 
modem history of Europe. The great triumph of the 
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final struggle was due to the spirit and enthusiasm of 
Isabella, Queen of Spain. It was a passion with her 
to clear the country of the Infidels, and to rescue 
the Christian captives. Her wars against the Moors 
were crusades of the purest character ; and, perhaps, 
they were the only struggles in which the cross was ever 
uplifted in war in the spirit of Christianity, embodied 
in patriotism and national freedom. 

At the beginning of the ninth century the famous 
Harun al Rashid compelled the Romans of the Eastern 
empire to pay tribute. In the same century the islands 
of Crete and Sicily were conquered by the Saracens ; 
and in 846 their fleet entered the Tiber, when Rome 
was nearly falling a prey to the infidels. But the 
spirit of the ancient Romans inspired its bishop, 
Leo IV., who showed himself, in the defence of his 
country against the formidable invader, worthy of a 
crown or a tiara.* In about 200 years more the Ara- 
bians, under the successors of Mahomet, extended and 
established their religion from Medina and Mecca, 
where it was first promulgated, eastward to the Cas- 
pian sea and the Indus, and to the Atlantic coasts of 
Spain and Portugal. In the tenth, the eleventh and 
subsequent centuries, the Mahometan crescent was 
upreared as the standard of conquest by the Tartar 
races of the Turks and Mongols or Moguls, and the 
Arabians had to yield to stronger arms the honour of 
spreading their religion between the Indus and the 
Ganges. The conquest of Hindustan and the esta- 
blishment therein of the religion of Mahomet by 
Tartar tribes, under able and enlightened leaders, are 
remarkable events in the history of Asia ; and as a 
Christian people have now subjugated that vast 
country under the ensign of the cross, there results 

* Gibbon's Hist. a.d. 849 c. liL 
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a combination of circumstances deserving of serious 
attention. 

The enthusiasm with which Mahometanism inspired 
every Asiatic race and people that embraced it was 
wonderful ; and that religion formed the only common 
tie among tribes and races of different origins, and 
of the most opposite characters. The Mongol, the 
Turkoman, the Calmuck, and the various tribes of 
Tartary, the mass of the Persian tribes, and all the 
Arabians, rallied round the standard of Mahomet, and 
appeared moved by one sentiment. That standard was 
the emblem of the great idea of the unity of God and the 
equality of man. All who embraced Islamism were 
equal in the sight of the law of the Koran, ** and the 
Prophet is nigher unto the true believers than their 
own souls ; and his wives are their mothers." * From 
these two great ideas of the unity of God and the 
equality of man contained in the religion of Mahomet, 
we may draw the principles on which the universality of 
its adoption by the independent Asiatic tribes rested. A 
striking contrast is presented between Mahometanism 
and Hinduism. Under the latter there are gods in- 
numerable, and idols of every form and size. The 
division of the inhabitants into castes, separated from 
each other by customs, laws, and prejudices which 
cannot be set aside, causes hereditary disunion; and 
the priestly order claim and receive a predominance 
over all classes, which cannot be resisted. Hindustan 
was like modem Italy and Germany, divided into 
many small independent States, until the British over- 
ruled them all ; and there is no general standard or 
ensign displayed to represent the idea of nationality. 
The history of that country shows that foreign races 
have always ruled under the banner of conquest and 

* Al Koran, c. xxxiii. p. 315. 
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dominion. Mahmud, the first Mahometan conqueror 
of India, from the Indus to the Ganges, acted out the 
stern principles of his creed hy destroying the Hindu 
temples and idols ; and at the time that his son 
Massud was completing the conquests of his father, 
William the Norman, under the standard of the cross, 
was subjugating the people of England and devas- 
tating their lands. A practical question here forces 
itself for solution. Why is it that India, so populous 
and so rich in natural resources, has been, in all gene- 
tations, a prey to the foreigner ? And how does it 
take place that a European people has conquered 
that vast country, and subjected a population reckoned 
at 100,000,000, by 20,000 to 30,000 European soldiers, 
backed by a large army of native Indians ? The 
answer appears to be this : the Indian population is 
divided into priests, warriors, proprietors, servants, 
or slaves. These are the four great organic divisions 
of the Indian population, hereditarily preserved ; but 
in that vast country there is no people, and the 
foreigner, by buying or subduing the warrior caste, 
gains the complete dominion over all the rest. This 
appears to be the secret of Indian conquest and Indian 
government ; and until some native priest, or warrior, 
or proprietor, or slave, of strong original genius and 
of determined character, rise up and proclaim aboli- 
tion of caste and liberty to man, India will continue 
to drag a sluggish existence through many generations. 
The Indian population is peculiarly a passive one, and 
they are prostrated in religion and ruled by power as 
objective beings. Banners and flags are, as every- 
where, the instruments displayed to affect the imagina- 
tion through the senses ; but from the arrangements 
into castes there is no predominant idea symbolized in 
the brilliantly-coloured folds as they stream in the 
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wind. They are plentifully used in religious or poli* 
tical processions, but serve only as honorary distinc- 
tions in peace, and as rallying points in war. 

We cannot pass from these notices of the Maho- 
metan and Christian power over Hindustani without 
m allusion to that singular sect, the Sikhs, whom 
the British have found the most valiant, expert, and 
disciplined foes they have had to encounter. The 
founder of that sect, Nanak Shah, was a native of 
Lahore, bom about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, shortly after the Turks took Constantinople. 
His aim was to reconcile the religion of Mahomet 
with that of Brahma, and to proclaim the unity of 
God ; obedience to doctrine taught ; the performance 
of good works ; the equality of man before God, in 
the announcement that ** the Almighty will not ask to 
what tribe or persuasion a man belongs, but only 
what he has done." The Sikhs are a military-reli- 
gious sect, who, after having been nearly crushed by 
the Mahometans in India, recovered strength and 
power by the complete abolition of the system of 
castes, and by admitting men of every rank into the 
profession of arms. "During the last ten centuries 
a succession of invaders descended from the West on 
Hindustan ; nor was the course of conquest ever 
turned back towards the setting sun, till the memo- 
rable campaign in which the cross of Saint George 
was planted on the walls of Ghizni."* **Then the 
horrors of Indian war were let loose on the fair 
valleys and cities of Rohilcund. The whole country 
was in a blaze. More than 100,000 people fled from 
their homes to pestilential jungles, preferring famine 
and fever and the haunts of tigers, to the tyranny 
of him to whom an English and a Christian govern- 

* Macaulay's Essays, " Life of Warren Hastings." 
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ment had, for shameful lucre, sold their substance 
and their blood, and the honours of their wives and 
daughters." * j 

The British armies, under the standard of the cross ! 

in India, are indisputably the bravest and most suc- 
cessful of invaders ; but the Government under which 
they act is weakly inconsistent, and betrays the cause i 

of the religion whose ensign it uprears in the con- 
flict. The original governors were traders and smug- 
glers in opium, with the Christian ensign displayed aloft. 
They derived profits from, or paid a tribute to, the 
idol of Juggernaut, as they might turn the balance of 
the account in their own favour ; and while they sub- 
dued the Mahometans, they recognised their laws, 
and administered them according to the creed and 
precepts of the Koran. 

* Macaulay's Essays, " Life of Warren Hastings." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The great idea that originated the ^fars emphatically called the 
ORtJSADES. — ^The beginning of the Crusades. — ^Men were moved 
as objective beings, and the fear of the end of the world 
stimulated two classes of mind. — ^The issue of the Crusades was 
the humiliation of the Cross ; the inmiediate consequences 
to Europe were beneficial in the greater activity to Mind. 
— But the power of the Crescent increased and extended for 
three centuries after the cessation of the Crusades. 

In the history of great ideas and of great events, there 
is a connection with fixed places on the earth's surface 
which can never be dissevered. Every country has its 
sacred spots, or its holy mountains, to which the eye 
of faith is turned, and from which patriotism, and all 
the high emotions of the soul, derive refreshment and 
vigour ; and it appears to be the law of our nature in 
tiiese matters as it is in physics, that as the distance in 
time increases, the intenseness of the feelings augments; 
and heightens. 

Mount Calvary, with its sepulchre, is the most 
sacred spot on this globe of earth, and the death and 
burial that there took place 1821 years ago, were 
events of the most transcendent nature to the well- 
being of man. The fact that distinguishes that death, 
and marks it as an event different from all other deaths 
that ever happened, and which gives it an efficacy that 
is felt in time, and which will endure through eternity, 
is, the sepulchre is an empty one. We have here the 
physical facts of a death and a burial ; but no body is 
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found in the sepulchre — for the sepulchre is empty, 
because Christ is risen. 

It is not our purpose to touch on the doctrine of the 
crucifixion and resurrection of the Redeemer. We 
have only to do here with the spots where they were 
finished, and to refer to certain extraordinary events 
which occurred many centuries afterwards, and affected 
the condition of a large portion of mankind. Those 
great facts, in connection with the localities where they 
took place, naturally excited and kept alive a curiosity 
and a desire to visit the spots ; and, from a very early 
age of the Christian era, pious persons, from various 
countries, performed solemn pilgrimages to Mount 
Calvary and its tomb. An aged lady, the mother of 
Constantine, moved by her piety, and stimulated by 
the curiosity natural to her sex, visited Jerusalem, 
and expressed an eager desire to see the sepulchre and 
to touch the true cross. As might be expected, the de- 
sire expressed by the mother of the greatest conqueror 
and sovereign of that age was gratified — the sepulchre 
was discovered, the true cross was found, and the very 
nails, the inscription on the cross, and the crown of 
thorns, were presented to the imperial mother ! The pil- 
grimage of Helena, the supposed identification of the 
sacred spots, and the church built over the sepulchre, 
added fresh eagerness to the desires of Christians in 
Europe and Asia to visit Calvary. From the early part 
of the fourth century to the present time, visits have 
not ceased to be paid by pilgrims from all countries, 
and frequently amidst privations and dangers ; and the 
truth of ecclesiastical history cannot be impeached in 
Its relation of the avaricious and pious frauds which, 
in every age, have been committed at the holy sepul- 
chre. It may be well to point out here a want of 
picturesque representation, or rather of truthful keep- 
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ing^ in the form in which the sepulchre is exhibited to 
the eye of the pious but credulous pilgrim. The new 
tomb which Joseph of Arimathea had hewn out of 
the rock, and in which no body had yet lain, was situ- 
ated in a garden in the place where the Saviour was 
crucified.^ It thus appears that a garden was the 
scene of his last suffering, as it had been of the night 
of the agony of the bloody sweat. But the pious 
credulity and the monkish taste of the possessors of 
the sacred spots, have placed the sepulchre under the 
floor of a churchy into which the worshipper has to 
descend as into a vault, and, by the dim glimmer of 
lamps, instead of the glory of the daybreak of the first 
morning of the week, may contemplate "the place 
where the Lord lay." 

Even the infidels, under whose power Jerusalem 
and its sacred localities were subjected, respected the 
holy places, and afforded protection to the Christian 
pilgrims who resorted thither. But in the eleventh 
century a military revolution changed the masters 
of the celebrated city, and the pilgrims suffered un- 
wonted hardships, and increased rates of taxation for 
their privileges. Discontent was produced, and com- 
plaints were made, and at length the sympathy and 
indignation of every people in Europe were roused : — 
the first raised in favour of the Christian pilgrims ; and 
the second against the infidels who oppressed and in- 
sulted them. One remarkable man, known in the 
history of the wars of the cross as Peter the Hermit, 
undertook the pilgrimage of all Europe to preach the 
deliverance of Christians from the oppression of the 
Turks, and the recovery of the holy sepulchre. The 
effect of the preaching of that enthusiastic monk was 
most extraordinary. He went through the principal 

* John six. 41. 
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countries of Europe, and probably to all of them. The 
people were moved and excited, as by the sound of the 
trumpet, or as if they had heard the call of the angel 
of the sepulchre, " Come, see the place where the Lord 
lay ! " * And when vast multitudes of people from 
those countries had assembled at Clermont, where 
the Pope addressed them, they responded to his com- 
mand, to march to the Holy Land and rescue the 
sepulchre, by a unanimous shout of *^ God wills it ! 
God wills it!" The details of the history of the 
crusades are so generally known, and so much has 
been written on the subject, that all that we have to do 
here, in illustration of the cross as an ensign of war, 
is to refer to those remarkable expeditions as instruc- 
tive instances of the movement of great multitudes of 
men as objective beings. The sensory of every indi- 
vidual was impressed and affected by external objects 
every way calculated to excite his imagination and in- 
flame his passions. His subjective qualities were for 
the time subdued and lost, and he was led or driven 
wherever a master-spirit pointed or guided the way. 
The subjective spirits who planned the movements, 
and calculated the results of enthusiasm and passion, 
perhaps, did not actually join the armed multitudes. 
At all events, history relates that, after the first out- 
bursts from Europe, and when disasters had cooled the 
mind, the popes again stimulated fresh wars. They 
were terrible wars, and never before did the world see 
such carnage and destruction committed under the 
Christian sign. Besides the crosses woven on the 
banners, and painted on the shields, Pope Urban the 
Second had commanded — " Let such as are going to 
fight for Christianity put the form of the cross upon 

* Matt, xxviii. 6. 
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their garments." * Each nation was distinguished by 
its cross of a particular colour to contrast with the 
ground or field on which it was depicted. So that in 
those wars every person and every object carried the 
sacred sign which was then confronted with the crescent. 
The Seljukian Turks were masters of the city of 
Jerusalem when the crusaders were about to leave 
Europe ; but they had to surrender it to the Saracens 
before the crusaders appeared before it, to besiege it. 
We have already showed that the Seljukian Turks had 
adopted the sign of the crescent from the shields of 
the Colchians. In those wars, emphatically called 
Crusades, the Christian and Mahometan symbols 
were opposed to each other for nearly 200 years. 
The first European crusade set out in 1096-7, and the 
seventh and last, under Edward I. of England, took 
place in 1271, when the Christians were finally driven 
out of Palestine. 

The immediate causes of the crusades against the 
infidel possessors of Jerusalem and the holy sepulchre, 
as described in history, only appear on the surface 
of society in Europe and Palestine : a deeper search is 
necessary to comprehend the inner movements which 
led to such extraordinary and prolonged struggles 
between the European and Asiatic races. The state of 
mind in Europe must be considered, when the idea of 
a holy war was first presented to it. Devotion, war, 
and superstition were united in all social movements 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and some circum- 
stances at that time made a deep impression on the 
public mind. 

We have seen that in the great crusade by Con- 
stantino in the fourth century the mind of both the 
Pagan and Christian population was predisposed for 

* MiU'a « History of Crusades.'* 
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some great change, and by the belief of a super- 
natural event about to happen in the world. Hence 
we may account for the extraordinary revolution ef- 
fected by the first Christian emperor, whose enterprises 
received the advantage from this peculiar state of opi- 
nion. In examining more closely the condition of mind 
in the tenth century, we find that men were overawed 
and partially terror-stricken by the expectation of the 
end of the world being at hand. This belief was almost 
universal among Christians, and it was founded on the 
supposed fulfilment of the thousand years of the first 
resurrection alluded to in the twentieth chapter of the 
book of Revelations. This is another lesson of cau- 
tion and modesty to theologians against fixing the 
times and seasons known only to God. This belief, 
generally entertained previous to the crusades, pro- 
duced on two classes of minds very opposite efiects. 
On pious minds it brought a resigned calmness to 
meet the awful sign and change about to take place. 
On the infidel and hardened minds of the warrior 
class it produced reckless daring and a determination 
to encounter the final catastrophe with armour on 
back and sword in hand ; while we may imagine the 
clear-headed and sharp-eyed priestly confessors indit- 
ing charters of endowments of lands to abbeys and 
convents by devout proprietors eager to divest them- 
selves of their property, because " the end of the world 
is approaching^*' * There may be discovered another 
stimulating motive to the crusades. Among those 
who believed not in the approaching end of the world, 
or who overcame the fear, ambition and. the hopes of 

♦ See a graphic account of the state of mind of all classes of 
society previous to the crusades, in anticipation of the approach- 
ing end of the world, in the last chapter of Sismondi's " History 
of the Fall of the Boman Empire." 
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conquest would animate them in the enterprise. The 
veteran warriors would remember the successful crusade 
against England which ended in the complete subjuga- 
tion of that country, and would take courage from it. 

The wars of the cross and the crescent carried on 
after several suspensions and many vicissitudes, from 
the end of the eleventh to the end of the thirteenth 
centuries, were phenomena in the history of Europe 
and Asia. Making every allowance for the gross igno- 
rance of the general population of Europe, and for 
the effects of a rude state of society, an impartial in- 
quirer must come to the conclusion that Christianity 
was dishonoured and its ensign humiliated during 
those wars. Europe poured into Palestine its hot- 
blooded murderers, cool-headed rujBians, and daring 
robbers, intermixed with numbers of individuals of 
pious minds and regulated conduct, animated with 
enthusiasm on visiting locahties sanctified by the Re- 
deemer of mankind. But their emotions and religious 
feelings lay concealed in their bosoms, unseen by the 
infidels ; while the rapine, the cruelty, the lust, the 
daily trampling of man on man by the mass of the 
crusaders, were open and notorious; and hence, pro- 
bably, in the minds of the Saracens and inhabitants 
of Palestine the sign of the cross became the type of 
the bad and furious passions of the human soul. Be- 
sides the men of the sword and the spear, there were 
the refuse of the towns and cities that composed the 
mass of cross-bearers. The following is the cata- 
logue given by Mosheim : '^ A motley assemblage of 
monks, prostitutes, artists, labourers, lazy tradesmen, 
merchants, boys, girls, slaves, malefactors, and profli- 
gate debauchees, and of the lowest dregs of the mul- 
titude, who were animated solely by the prospect of 
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spoil and plunder, and hoped to make their fortunes 
by this holy campaign." • 

The consequences of the crusades both to the Chris- 
tians and the Mahometans were very important. The 
latter triumphed in the final expulsion of the invading 
hosts of Europe, and could thus extend and consoli- 
date their power in various countries of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. The Moguls in India and the Turks in 
Western Asia, became dominant, and Constantinople, 
with its magnificent churches and palaces, fell under 
the power of the Turks, who reared their standard in 
the place of the cross on the 29 th May, 1453. To 
the Christian peoples the results developed themselves 
gradually but satisfactorily from the termination of the 
crusades to the end of the fifteenth century. After 
the thousand years had run out without the world 
coming to an end, men breathed freely and set them- 
selves to labour with renewed energy. The crusades 
led to a knowledge of Western and Central Asia, and 
Marco Polo and other enterprising travellers explored 
the East. Curiosity was excited, men became intelli- 
gently enterprising, the mind worked, and thought 
expanded, arts and sciences were improved, the disper- 
sion of philosophers and books from Constantinople 
spread learning over Europe, all preparing the way 
and clearing the ground for Gutenberg, Columbus, 
and Luther. 

In the three hundred and fifty years from the end of 
the fifteenth century to the present time the state and 
influence of the Mahometan power, represented by the 
crescent, considering the improved circumstances of 
Europe, are perhaps as wonderful as the more active 
and aggressive condition during the previous period. 
* Ecclesiastical History, Eleventh century. 
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The remarkable features of the Turkish power after 
the capture of the great city of Constantinople were 
its advances into Europe, and its establishment in the 
best ports on the coast of Africa commanding the 
navigation of the Mediterranean Sea. The possession 
also of the narrow sea between the Mediterranean and 
the Euxine induced them to build a navy ; and the 
Turks long maintained a formidable fleet, fit to cope 
with the great naval powers of Northern Europe. 
The Turkish fleet has several times been signally 
defeated since the fifteenth century, but never finally 
destroyed ; and at the present time its naval resources 
are considerable. 

In illustration of the naval strength of the Turkish 
power in the Mediterranean so late as 1827, we may 
refer to the battle of Navarino, in which it required 
part of the squadrons of England, France, and Rus- 
sia to destroy the Mahometan fleet. The peculiarity 
of the Turkish power in possession of Constantinople, 
and the Hellespont, and in command of the south- 
eastern parts of Europe, is in its being the casting 
weight in the great political balance of Europe. The 
conquest of Constantinople confirmed the Turkish 
power to the Danube, and from that river up to Bel- 
grade as the base of operations the Turks attacked the 
centre of Europe and struck terror everywhere. Within 
fifty years after the capture of Constantinople a Rus- 
sian ambassador appeared at the court of the Sultan. 
Almost continued wars were carried on with the Hun- 
garians, and the descendants of the Tartar races set- 
tled in eastern Germany. The Turks found in those 
peoples enemies of more tenacity and energy than they 
had yet encountered ; and the defence of Europe against 
the infidels struggling to plant the crescent, was made 
by the Hungarians, Poles, and Bohemians in the six- 
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teenth and seventeenth centuries. The siege of Vienna 
in the year 1683^ and the terrible defeat of the Turks 
under the walls of that city by John Sobieski, saved 
Europe from Mahometan dominion. The Turks con- 
sisted of 200,000 men, and after great slaughter were 
completely routed. The sacred standard of Mahomet 
was upreared by the Turks, but it was taken by the 
Christians, and Sobieski sent it to the bishop at 
Rome, where it was carried in triumph from church 
to church, and from convent to convent.* After the 
great battle of Vienna, the Turks evacuated Greece, 
and surrendered Athens to the Venetians. By the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, the Turkish power, 
however, recovered much of the ground it had lost. 
It re-occupied Greece, and leagued itself with Charles 
XII. of Sweden against the increasing power of Russia 
imder Peter the Great. The ambitious views of the 
reigning family of Russia are fixed upon Constanti- 
nople ; and it is said to be a part of the hereditary 
policy of that family to obtain possession of that im- 
portant city to serve as the southern capital of the 
Russian empire. The eastern cross and the crescent 
are thus rivals for the supremacy of the Roman-Greek 
empire of the East, and it is this rivalship which ex- 
cites the active jealousy of the principal European 
powers, and preserves the ascendancy of the infidel in 
Southern Europe, Western Asia, Syria, and Egypt. 

This jealousy and the mutual distrust of the western 
and northern nations of Europe, produced remark- 
able consequences in the middle sea which washes 
part of the coast of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The 
imited power of the Christian nations for nearly two 
centuries down to 1291, failed in their attempts to tear 
down the crescent, and plant in its stead the cross in 

* Historical Parallels, vol. i. p. 290. 
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the Holy Land ; and it is extraordinary to relate that, 
from the expulsion of the Christians from that coun- 
try, the Mahometans have rarely ceased from the 
command of the Mediterranean Sea, from levying 
tribute at the sword's point, and from carrying into 
the cruellest slavery the crews and passengers on board 
of vessels sailing under the sign of the cross. This 
ascendancy and piratical action of the crescent in the 
Mediterranean Sea down to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, is one of the most remarkable circum- 
stances in history since the Christian era. We alluded 
to the occupation, first by the Saracens, and then by 
the Turks, of the ports of Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, 
and other piratical stations on the coast of Africa. 
Those seaport cities were dependencies of the Maho- 
metan powers, and were the seats of an organised sys- 
tem of maritime expeditions against the defenceless 
parts of the coasts of Sicily, Italy, and Spain ; and 
every vessel they could master at sea was taken and 
plundered, and every Christian on board made a slave, 
and carried to the strongholds on the coast of Africa. 
Previous to the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
banner of the crescent was dominant, and swept the 
waters of the Mediterranean Sea; and during the 
whole of the eighteenth century, the corsairs conti- 
nued to commit their outrages, and spread terror 
wherever they appeared. In 1655 Cromwell was the 
first who had the honour to avenge on the infidels the 
insults to the cross-bearing banner of his nation, and 
to secure protection to his countrymen. The intrepid 
English sailor, Robert Blake, was commissioned on 
this important service, and he made the English flag 
carry terror and destruction to the piratical States 
of Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis. This was the first 
English squadron which had appeared in the Mediter- 
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ranean since the crusades. The French and the Dutch 
next followed, and protected their respective ensigns 
from the outrages of the infidel piratical States. 
Those nations who put down by armed force the 
crescent at sea, demanded of the pirates safety from 
aggression to all the vessels saiUng under their flags. 
Passports were given to ships from England, France, 
and Holland, on entering the straits of Gibraltar, 
which allowed them to pass untouched by any corsair 
that might board them. This negotiation actually 
acknowledged on the part of the Christian maritime 
powers the right of the pirates to range the seas. 
Those passports were called '* Mediterranean Passes," 
and down to the year 1816 no British mercantile vessel 
ventured to enter that sea without the safeguard of a 
pass. Notwithstanding those precautions against sea 
robberies, outrages and abuses continued to occur, xmtil 
at length, in that year, a powerful British armament 
was sent to destroy the piratical power at Algiers and 
other ports on the north coast of Africa, and to give 
freedom to Christians in chains. France, in 1830, 
completed the work by the invasion and seizure of the 
city and territory of Algiers. But there still remained 
piratical nests, whence insults were offered to the 
cross. Denmark and Sweden are nations that display 
as their banner the ensign of the cross, and, to their 
shame, they actually paid tribute to the crescent 
of Morocco, to as late a period as 1844 or 1845, to 
save their vessels from plunder ; but in that year they 
jointly fitted out an armament, and, at the cannon's 
mouth, redeemed themselves from the dishonourable 
tribute. 

In 1775 a powerful expedition of sea and land 
forces was sent from Spain against Algiers, but it 
utterly failed. 
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Brydon, in his Tour through Sicily in 1770, de- 
cribes a great abuse that was made of the British 
ensign in the trade of the Mediterranean. Foreign 
vessek, especially those of Genoa and Sicily, pur- 
chased from the governors of British garrisons pass- 
ports to trade under British colours, and the pirates 
were thus deceived by the false passes. Those vessels 
were called Bandieremen, and generally had one or two 
English sailors on board to answer questions if chal- 
lenged.* 

We shall close this part with the simple mention of 
Greece, which was under the standard of the crescent 
from the year 1714 to 18^9. The retrospect of those 
115 years is extremely melancholy, and the cold indif- 
ference with which the Governments of France and 
Great Britain looked on their fellow Christians during 
the thirty years of the present century, struggling for 
life and freedom from the Turks, now exites amaze* 
ment ; and the cession of Farga to the Turks, and the 
defence of Missilonghi, worthy of Zaragosa, awaken 
respectively emotions of shame and admiration. 

The strangeness' of truth when compared with the 
fictions of men, wiU appear very striking in the facts 
connected with the relations of all the Christian 
nations of Europe, to the political and military powers 
under the standard of the crescent. The very exist- 
ence, at the middle of the nineteenth century, of the 
Mahometan empire in possession of the salient points 
of Asia and Africa, affording the command of the 
very gates of the southern European quarter of the 
globe, is very remarkable, and at first sight appears 
mysteriously unaccountable. From what has already 
been said of the infidel piratical States being permitted 
to hold a control, and to impose tribute and slavery in 

* Brydon's "Tour," vol. iL p. 194. 
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the central sea of the world almost to the present 
time, it would seem that the Governments of the 
Christian nations were spell-hound and overawed. In 
these speculations, we are desirous of preserving a 
broad line of distinction between the mass of the inha- 
bitants of a country, and the civil and military Govern- 
ments which rule them. It is not fair to make the 
people of a nation strictly chargeable for the acts of 
its Governments, as the custom has prevailed gene- 
rally, in the nations of Europe, for the Government 
to be irresponsible to the people. At the same time 
peoples must think of this danger of having their 
lives, properties, reputations, and everything that men 
value on earth, exposed and affected by the acts and 
measures of their Governments. Reasoning from cer- 
tain known qualities of man, we may allege that the 
monstrous systems of despotic power were allowed to 
exist on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and to 
practise their cruelties on Christian ships, to serve as 
foils or sets-off to the milder despotisms in the various 
kingdoms of Europe. 

We are not here writing at random on the tolerance 
given by the European powers to the piratical States 
of Barbary, and other countries of the shores of that 
sea. In the treaty of Paris, concluded between the 
allied sovereigns and Napoleon on the 1 1 th of April, 
1814, it was stipulated by the 4th article, that ^' All 
the allied powers engage to employ tlieir good offices, in 
order to cause the flag and the territory of the island 
of Elba to he respected by the Barbary States, and 
to assimilate its relations with the Barbary States to 
those enjoyed by France.'''* 

Bourrienne mentions that the island of Pianosa, off 
Elba, was left uninhabited, for fear of the marauding 
* Bourrienne's "Memoirs of Napoleon," voL iii. p. 362. 
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corsairs from the coast of Barbary.* In that remark- 
able fourth article of the treaty, " the allied powers 
engage to employ their good offices " with pirates, to 
respect the flag and the prison island of the man who 
had overrun Europe. At a time when men's thoughts 
are impelled forward into the future by the force 
of events, the inquiry arises, who were those allied 
powers who treated with Barbary Corsairs ? The 
answer is truly significant. The allied powers, then 
trying to settle the peace of Europe, who employed 
those good offices, were Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. The formation of national trea- 
ties is the work of diplomacy, and diplomacy as being 
conducted by the ministers of the Government, is out 
of the control of the inhabitants of a country. No 
people, if left to their own feelings, would negotiate 
with sea robbers and give them quarter. 

* Bourrienne's " Memoirs of Napoleon," p. 384 
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CHAPTER I. 

The connection between the events in Constantinople in the 
fourth century, and the stories of Scottish fiction of some of 
the bones of Andrew the Apostle. — ^The national impiety and 
discourtesy of claiming the patronage of that Saint without 
producing his warrant. — ^A speculation reverently made on 
the probability of the refusal by Andrew of the honour of 
the patronage of Scotland. — ^The folly and bad taste of Pres- 
byterian and Protestant nations retaining the forms of the 
blasphemous pretensions of the Bishops of Rome. — ^The bones, 
the name, and the Cross of Andrew the Apostle, made mer- 
chandise of by the Bishops of Rome, and by the Archbishops 
of the fishing-town in Scotland, bearing the name of the 
saint. — ^The violent deaths of several of the Archbishops, 
who were the legates in Scotland of the Bishops of Rome. — 
The merchandise retained to the present day in the tithe of 
fish exacted from the fishermen of the Frith of Forth. — ^The 
plagiarism from the vision said to have been seen by Con- 
stantino turned into the Saltier Cross of Saint Andrew. — 
Curious particiQars of the name of Constantino occurring 
several times in the list of the Kings of Scotland in the 
eighth and ninth centuries. — Conjectures offered on this 
subject. 

The fourth century was pregnant with events which 
were to operate for a thousand years. 
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Constantine was a man of a bold geniiis^ and by his 
invention of the war cross he concentrated opinions 
and roused enthusiasm, which led to his achievement 
of an empire, the establishment of a church, and 
the appointment of a hierarchy. Those three trans- 
actions were the roots of institutions in most of the 
countries of Europe. In reference to ecclesiastical 
establishments and to national banners of the cross, it 
is now our business to shadow forth the connection 
between the transactions of Constantinople in the 
fourth century, and those of the remote and obscure 
country of Scotland in later ages. The striking 
characteristic of the fourth century was the legal and 
imperial establishment of Christianity, the shutting up 
of the temples, and the destruction of the idols and 
images of the heathen gods. These were the outward 
official acts; but the mind remained, and many old 
heathen rites, ceremonies, and dresses were retained in 
the Christian worship. Christian martyrs and saints 
very soon came to supply the place of the old popular 
deities. Their tombs were considered holy places, and 
relics of saints acquired a value and a sanctity higher 
than at any former time. In that age began the 
desire to collect and preserve bone relics, and other 
remains of deceased saints, which in succeeding ages 
increased to a holy passion; and this veneration of 
bits of bone, said to be of saints, accompanied with 
donations of money to the treasury of the Church, 
became a source of vast profit. The apostolic saints 
were placed in the highest rank, and their bones were 
esteemed the most holy of relics. 

The ambition of Constantine, and of his sons who 
succeeded him, was to make their new city the second 
Rome, and the centre of everything holy and great in 
the world. The Church of the Apostles, as its name 
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denotes, was the spot destined for the repose of their 
bones and relics. At this early age of Christianity the 
worship of the creature, in place of the Creator, was 
begun; and a spiritual corruption, corresponding with 
the disgusting appearance and loathsome smell of 
rotten bones, has spread through the Western Church, 
that has retained the practice. The sanctity attached 
to bone relics, and their value as productive capital to 
monasteries, churches, and cathedrals, raised an extra- 
ordinary demand for them in succeeding ages. 

In every country supposed to contain such precious 
articles, a keen rivalry was raised between cities or 
churches which claimed the ownership of some dead 
body, or some part of one, fragrant with the odour 
of holiness. It is well established, that the acute and 
sagacious inhabitants of Syria and other countries 
of the East, took advantage of the eagerness of Chris- 
tians during the crusades to possess relics of holy 
persons, to dispose of spurious articles at high 
prices.* At one time there was a rivalship between 
the church of Saint Mark, in Alexandria, and the 
church of Saint Mark, in Venice, for the possession of 
the head of that apostle. The Venetian priests, in 
their attempts to prove the genuineness of their relic, 
passed a verdict on themselves as thieves; for they 
said that they cut oflF the head of the body in the 
Alexandrian tomb, and outwitted the Mahometan 
Custom-house officers, by packing the head, and 
making it pass for salted pork.f This question of 
the genuineness of bone relics is not an abstract one of 
antique theology, but it is a practical matter, affecting 

* Mosheim's " EccL Hist.," Eleventh century, note to the 2nd 
chapter. 

t Niebuhr's " Travels through Arabia,'* translated by Heron, 
1792, vol. i. p. 35. 
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the pockets of the citizens of London, members of 
the Romish Cathedral of Southwark. At the conse- 
cration and opening of that large and expensive 
building, Doctor Wiseman and his brethren, the 
bishops and priests who officiated, deposited upon the 
high altar some musty relics, said to be part of the 
bones of the Saxon, Thomas a Beckett 

The fourth century is the debateable border period 
of ecclesiastical history, and according to the mental 
darkness and rudeness of the people of any particular 
country was the colouring given to its myths and tra- 
ditions. It is impossible to account in a satisfactory 
manner for the curious stories which are told and 
handed down from that age by one generation to an- 
other, until by the reiteration of a thousand years, 
fables become inscribed in histories as real facts. 
Such is the story of some of the bones of the skeleton 
of Saint Andrew having been brought to Scotland in 
the fourth century. The story appears to be this :-— 
A monk, the abbot of a monastery, at Patrse, in 
Achaia, a State of Greece, was warned in a vision to 
leave his native country, and, after visiting the tomb 
of Saint Andrew, to take up an arm-bone, three fingers, 
and as many toes — another account specifies the knee- 
pan (or patella-bone) instead of the toes. Gibbon 
says, that the bodies of Saint Andrew, Saint Luke, and 
Saint Timothy, were transported in solemn pomp to 
the church of the Apostles at Constantinople, and he 
gives this information on the high authority of Jerome, 
one of the* most learned of the early fathers, and as 
he lived at the time of the translation of the bodies, 
his testimony may be considered unimpeachable. — 
Gibbon, adds, in a note, that Saint Andrew was 
adopted as the spiritual founder of Constantinople.* 

* Gibbon's "Hist, of the Decline aj^d Fall," c xxviii 
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Now, Scotland claimed to have St. Andrew for her 
protector, or spiritual guardian, by virtue of the pos- 
session of the aforesaid bones of the knee-pan, or the 
arm-bone, or three fingers and three toes; and this 
circumstance affords a striking instance of a remote 
and, in the fourth century, almost an unknown and 
very obscure country having been immediately affected 
by the great military and religious revolution that had 
then taken place in the eastern Roman empire. The 
monk's name was Regulus, or Saint Regulus, and he 
was commanded by the vision to take ship, and sail to 
a distant part of the world, to the westward and to the 
northward. 

He embarked with seventeen monks, and three nuns. 
After enduring many hardships and being exposed 
to many dangers, they were wrecked, at the end of 
two years from their departure from Greece, on the 
east coast of Scotland near to the mouth of the Frith 
of Forth. They lost the vessel and everything they 
had on board, except the box containing the bones of 
Saint Andrew. They were kindly received by the 
chief, or king of the country, who was of that mys- 
terious race called Picts : — the name of the chief was 
Hergust, or Hergustus. He was superior in intelli- 
gence to his barbarous contemporaries, and he listened 
with fairness and attention to the doctrines propounded 
by the shipwrecked strangers. 

Regulus appears to have been a pious preacher 
of the Gospel, and, divested of the vision, and the 
arm, finger, and toe bones, the fact probably was^ 
that he belonged to the primitive church, and aban- 
doned the corrupt system in the eastern empire, with 
a view to spread the truth among the dark places of 
the north. But although he preached pure doctrine, 
and founded a church on the apostolic model, there 
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arose in succeeding ages, out of this solitary esta- 
blishment, a hierarchy of the most worldly character 
and formidable power. Regulus is supposed to have 
been the founder of the ancient order of priests, 
called Culdees, who preached the gospel to the rude 
natives of Caledonia, free from connection with the 
church of Rome. 

Without entering on the question of the truth or fic- 
tion of the vision, which tradition says appeared to Re- 
gulus, commanding him to take from the tomb of Saint 
Andrew certain bones of his body, and carry them to a 
distant country — name not mentioned — ^we boldly as- 
sert, that neither the Pictish king of Scotland, nor any 
succeeding king of thatcountry, nor its inhabitants, con- 
stituting themselves into a nation, or any bishop or 
hierarchy whatever, had any title or right to adopt that 
holy apostle as their guardian, or patron saint. Na- 
tional courtesy would, in a case between man and man 
on the earth, first ask leave whether it would be agree- 
able to accept the ofiice of guardian or patron. An- 
drew, the apostle, was a man of quick and deep pene- 
tration, but judging from the Gospel History, he was 
retiring in his character, and had not the rashness and 
impetuosity of his brother Peter. Andrew had the 
honour to be the first who "found the Messias," to 
whom he brought and introduced Peter. The last 
sight we have of him is in the upper room, where the 
apostles had assembled after the ascension. In the 
disputes among the apostles, of " who should be the 
greatest," and in the question which they put to their 
divine Master — " Who is the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven?" we do not learn what part Andrew took, 
or what his opinion was, but there is no indication of 
soaring ambition in any part of his history, and we 
have reason reverently to conclude that had the offer 

G 2 
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been made to him of the saintship of Scotland, or of 
any other country, he would modestly have declined 
the honour. In these times it is necessary to express 
strong opinions, however mortifying they may be to 
national or episcopal pride, and we affirm that Scotland 
can show no legitimate warrant whatever for claiming 
the special patronage of Saint Andrew, any more than 
the bishop of Rome can produce for his claim to be 
the successor and representative of his brother, Saint 
Peter. That is to say, the one is as illegitimate as 
the other. It is this conceit and vanity in Presby- 
terian and Protestant countries of retaining vestiges 
of papistical institutions and customs, to feed their 
pride or their avarice, which support aiid encourage 
the bishop of Rome in his pretensions to dictate to the 
consciences and minds of men. 

But more tangible and practical results from the 
humble church and monastery of Regulus were felt in 
after ages. The name of Saint Andrew was given to 
the establishment, and, in the course of time a town 
was built, a cathedral erected, and bishops were ap- 
pointed. Afterwards, the bishop of Rome, in order 
to assert his supremacy over Scotland, in the year 
1471, granted a Bull erecting Saint Andrew's into 
an archbishopric. The archbishop of Saint Andrew's 
became the highest officer in the country, standing 
next to the king, and officiating at the coronation. 
The power, the influence, the wealth, the pretensions, 
and the pride of these archbishops, taking their name 
from the modest apostle, were, in proportioh to the 
country and its resources, as those of the supreme 
bishop of Rome. They were perpetual legates of the 
popes in Scotland. A considerable part of the best 
districts of Scotland came into their possession. In 
1665, a tax-roll gave one marquis, fifteen earls, three 
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viscounts, and five barons, besides many of inferior 
rank, holding lands of the archbishop. The temporal 
power and dignity equalled the ecclesiastical, and some 
functions of sovereignty were attached to the office. 
But the power of coining money* is the privilege 
which we have here particularly to notice in illustra- 
tion of our remarks in another place on the abuse of a 
dignified and honourable name. We have shown that 
the names of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, used for 
raising money under a worldly system, have attracted 
vast wealth to the cathedrals of Rome and London, 
and the name of Saint Andrew filled to overflowing 
the coffers of the successors of Regulus. On the 
archiepiscopal coins was stamped the figure of the 
CrosSy and Dr. Jamieson, the Scottish lexicographer, 
records in his dictionary, under the word " Corses." 
that silver money was called in Scotland by that name 
from the figure that was stamped upon it ; hence the 
phrase descriptive of a man's poverty, of his having 
" No money to cross himself with." — We thus see in 
the money coined and issued by bishops and arch- 
bishops that the sign of the Cross was in a financial 
form " made merchandise of^^ and this is one of the 
charges which we bring against the church of Rome. 

With respect to the archbishops of Saint Andrew's, 
there are many circumstances which mark the rapacious 
and despotic characters of some of them, and denote 
the general rudeness and barbarity of their age. 
Between 1471 and 1671, when the Reformation took 
place, there were in all twelve archbishops ; of these, 
the first, Patrick Graham, was excommunicated and 
deposed ; the third, James Stuart, was killed in 

* The Charter was given by James III. on 9th July, 1480, and 
called the Golden Charter. — GhriersorCs Hist, of 8t, Andrew*8y 1807, 
p. 81. 
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battle ; the sixth. Cardinal Beaton, was murdered in 
his archiepiscopal castle ; the seventh, John Hamilton, 
v^as publicly hanged at Stirling; and the twelfth, 
James Sharp, was assassinated on the road near Saint 
Andrew's, Thus out of twelve archbishops, one was 
excommunicated and disgraced, and four met with 
violent deaths at the hand of man. 

A nation must, under an absolute necessity, prac- 
tically bear the responsibility of the sayings and 
doings of the chiefs, or legislators, or kings, or priests, 
who may happen to be its executive representatives. 
We are desirous of giving, as much as possible, a 
practical bearing to these investigations, and we state 
the following facts to show that our speculations 
are not of a mere antiquarian nature, but that they 
actually concern the present hardy and enterprising 
fishermen, who launch their boats from the small har- 
bours of the Firth of Forth, and the coasts of Fife 
and Forfarshire. Among the other exactions made by 
the bishops and archbishops of Saint Andrew's, was a 
tenth part of the fish brought in from the firths and 
seas, and they were cruel, even to blood, in the 
exaction of their tithes. A gentleman of the name of 
David Straiton, in the year 1534, had a quarrel with 
the prior of Saint Andrew's about the tithes, and he 
commanded his servants to throw every tenth salmon or 
trout they caught into the river, and to tell the collec- 
tors to seek their tithe where the stock was got, A 
prosecution for contempt was raised against Straiton, 
which was afterwards changed into a charge of heresy. 
Straiton had become a zealous Protestant, and hence 
the reason for the severity against him. He refused to 
recant ; was condemned ; and actually burned on the 
27th August, 1534, at the monastery of the Holy 
Cross, at Greenside, on the road from Edinburgh to 
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Leith.* But the extraordinary circumstance is the 
perpetuity of clerical greediness; for even at the 
present day in Protestant Scotland, the industrious 
and hardy fishermen^ who expose their lives in gaining 
their bread, have to deliver the tithe of the produce of 
their toil ! In 1834, petitions were sent by the fisher- 
men to the Legislature for relief from this severe 
exaction, but as yet, we believe, without success. 
The partiality and injustice to the fishermen are 
manifest. After the Reformation in Scotland, the tithes 
of land were commuted into what are called tiends, 
and as the old valuations remain unaltered, the rates, 
by the difference in the value of money, are now 
almost nominal ; but as the poor fishermen could not 
protect their rights, like the powerful individuals by 
whom the church lands were seised, the tenth of the 
gross produce is still demanded. The Scottish people, 
in their protests against papal aggression, act unfairly 
and selfishly, in retaining the most iniquitous part 
of ancient papal rapacity in their country. This 
tenth of fish demanded of fishermen, for the mainte- 
nance of ministers of the Gospel, is probably as re« 
markable a tax as ever was imposed on man. By the 
Levitical law there was no tithe of fish ; and we learn 
that in the time of our Saviour, the Jews were minute 
in their exactions of cummin, rue, and mint, and other 
herbs, but there is no mention of fish. Neither An- 
drew nor Peter, as far as we know, ever delivered 
on the sea-beach of Tiberias a tithe to the tax-gatherer. 
There was a dignity imparted to the calling of fisher- 
men, and the bishop of Rome, among his other pre- 
tensions, seals his bulls with the *' Ring of the 
Fisherman." There is, however, in the circumstances 

* Popular History of the Beformaiion in Scotland, hj J. P. 
Lawson. 
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attending tlie payment of the tribute-money demanded 
of Peter, something that, from analogy, would give 
ground to suppose that there was a municipal tax on 
fish, for Peter was commanded to cast his hook into 
the sea, and from the fish's mouth to extract a piece of 
money. But this will not justify the tithe on Scottish 
fishermen.* 

The Scottish nation having assumed to itself the 
honour of choosing Andrew, the holy apostle, for its 
guardian saint, it was in keeping to have his diagonal 
or saltier cross painted on the national banners. Who- 
ever the person was, and whatever his name, who first 
displayed the sign of the diagonal cross, and affirmed 
that he had seen the figure in the heavens, was a mere 

* The pages of this sheet are corrected for the press on the 7 th 
February^ 1854, and we learn from the newspapers of the day that 
the Russian Ambassador has retired from London^ and the British 
Ambassador at Si. I^tersbuvgh has been recalled from that Courts 
or^ in other words^ the British nation is now in an attitude of war 
with Russia. The note of preparation has been heard for many 
months past^ and the caU has been actually sounded to arms. In a 
crisis so important^ the people of the British Islands must be ready to 
defend their country against the aggressions of the most despotic and 
barbarous military power in the world. No man living can foresee 
the issue of the tremendous conflict into which the British nation is 
now entering ; but the people must be prepared for every event. The 
sea-faring people on the coasts of the island are summoned to man 
the fleets, and along the east coasts of Scotland the fishermen are 
answering (he call to the defence. In the name of our common 
country we appeal to the Government to free the faithful and stout" 
hearted fishermen from the greedy tax on the flsh caught by them in 
the narrow seas; and we urge the Scottish ncUion to act fairly in this 
matter, and if it be thought proper to pay from the public purse the 
stipends and wages of ministers of religion, to do so out of other 
funds than papistical collections from herring-boats, or from cod- 
flsh. Let the people of England and Scotland wash their hands of 
papistical relics and mean exactions, and get rid of the emblazonry 
of mummeries. 
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copyist. He may have seen a bright light in the sky, 
as a person may see on most clear winter nights in 
Scotland aurorae of all shapes and colours; but in 
these matters Constantine is entitled to priority and to 
originaKty, in adopting the cross for a war sLdard. 
There is something singular in this story of the vision 
of the diagonal cross, and there is an obscurity in the 
names, the place, and the time, which cannot be pene- 
trated. It was said that it was seen by the king, or 
the commander, on the night before a decisive battle 
in Haddingtonshire, with a Saxon king of the name 
of Athelstane. The year is not mentioned, but the 
period is supposed to be about the end of the eighth 
or beginning of the ninth century. The Scottish 
king's name, by one account, is Achaius, and by 
another, Hungus. Athelstane is a Saxon name, but in 
the list of English kings there is none of that name 
tmtil about a hundred years after the time when the 
battle was said to have taken place. But in favour of 
the fact of the name, it is to the present day preserved 
in a village near the town of Haddington. It must 
be borne in mind, that the historic period of Scotland 
really did not begin till the tenth or eleventh century; 
and all transactions before the tenth, are involved in 
the confusion of rival pretensions of the Irish, Scoto- 
Irish, Norwegians, Dalriads, Picts, and Scots, aflfording 
curious subjects for the antiquarian, but not for the 
historian. The story of the vision is, that Saint 
Andrew appeared to the Pictish or Scoto-Pictish king,* 
and assured him of an approaching victory, and com- 
manded him to uplift the sign of his cross. The king, 
on gaining the victory, expressed his gratitude by 
a solemn pilgrimage to Saint Andrew's shrine, made 
valuable gifts to the priests and monks, conferred 

G 3 
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lands^ and it is said that a tenth of all his domains 
was bestowed.* 

Having given the substance of the traditionary 
gossip of the origin of the cross of Saint Andrew for 
the national banner of Scotland^ we will now state 
what appears to us the most curious circumstance 
in the whole affair. In the chronological tables of 
names, and nothing else, of Pictish and Scoto-Fictish 
kings of Scotland of the eighth and ninth centuries^ 
CoNSTANTiNE occurs no less than four times; the 
first in 791-821, and the last in 994. In the chronolo- 
gical list of the Pictish kings in Browne's History of 
the Clans, Ungus, the son of Urguis, first appears 
between 780 and 761 ; and between 791 and 8S1 there 
appears Constantine, the son of Urguis ; and following 
him Ungus, the son of Urguis, between 821 and 833* 
Who this mysterious Urguis was, the chronicle does 
not tell.f Achaius does not appear in Browne's list 
of kings, but the name is found in the year 800, 
in the table of the contemporary Sovereigns of Europe, 
published in Nicolas's Chronology of History. We 
may therefore presume that the names of Ungus and 
Achaius belonged to the same individual, and that this 

* Grierson's History of Saint Andrew's. The following is the 
story related by Qeorge Buchanan, the historian of Scotland : 
— '' Athelstane, the Angle, wasted the country of the Picts. 
Hungus got as auxiliaries 10,000 Scots. Hungus during the 
night, after baviDg set his watches, fell into slumber overcome 
by sleep, and Saint Andrew appeared to him, and as the Picts 
and Angles were about to engage the next day, a decussated 
cross appeared in the heavens which terrified the English."— 
From the chapter of Buchanan's History on the " Conquest 
of the Picts by the Scots during the Ninth Century." 

t See Chronology of the Pictish and Scottish Kings, in 
Browne's Hist, of the Highlands, vol. i. pp. 61 and 96. 
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individual and Constantine were brothers, whose father 
was the aforesaid Urguis. The remarkable thing is to 
find a civilised and Christian-looking name such as 
Constantine, in a list of names, the etymology and 
spelling of which put criticism at defiance ; and in a 
case of this nature, we claim a right to form a theory, 
or hazard a conjecture, to explain on rational prin- 
ciples the first appearance of the diagonal cross as an 
ensign in battle. Our theory is simply this. Scots- 
men in all ages have been wanderers, and we conjecture 
that Urguis had travelled, and perhaps fought abroad, 
and had read the history of Constantine, and admired 
his exploits, and, in commemoration, gave that cele- 
brated name to his own son and heir ; or, from motives 
of respect, may have given the name in compliment to 
Constantine, who, at the end of the eighth and the 
beginning of the ninth century, filled the throne of the 
eastern empire. His second son, Ungus, or Achaius, 
knowing the history, and inspired by the example, 
of the Roman Emperor, seized an opportunity, like a 
sagacious officer, to imitate him, gained a battle, and 
saved his kingdom. Another conjecture may be 
hazarded. The Saracens, or Arabs, under their stand- 
ard of the crescent, were then in possession of Spain, 
and threatened other coimtries of Europe, and the 
ensign of the cross may have been displayed in Scot- 
land, as a token of encouragement to the Christian 
mind against the advance of the infidels. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The War Cross Banner of England was not seen in a Vision, or 
revealed hj a Saint, but was consecrated by a Romisb Bishop, 
and delivered to William of Normandy for the invasion and 
subjugation of England. — ^Difference between the Scottish and 
English Crosses. — ^The first was said to have been displayed in 
a great battle and victory against a foreign invader; the 
second was unfurled in the Conquest of the country. — Some 
particulars of the War Cross of the Romish Bishop and Nor- 
man Conqueror. — ^The heroic defence by the Anglo-Saxons 
under their White Banner upreared by Harold. — ^Reflections 
on the decisive battle of Hastings. 

r 

The war cross of England was not seen in a vision 
or revealed by a saint^ but it was consecrated by a 
bishop of Rome, became a thing of this earth, and, by 
an act of the most daring pretension, was delivered by 
that pope to the Duke of Normandy for his standard, 
and as his warrant and licence to invade and take pos- 
session of that country. It thus differed in its origin 
from the cross of Scotland, and it also differed in a most 
important circumstance. The Scottish tradition is, 
that the cross of Saint Andrew was first displayed in a 
great battle, to repel a foreign invasion. The stern 
fact of English histo^gr was, the conquest and subju- 
gation of England under the banner of the cross. 
The invasion and conquest of England by William the 
Norman, were, in the origin and circumstances of the 
expedition, strictly a crusade. The use of the cross in 
consecrated standards in war prevailed for several cen- 
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turies in England before the Conquest, for after the 
church of Rome got footing in the island, by the suc- 
cessful expedition of Augustin to Kent in 597, it 
encouraged the Anglo-Saxons in their excursions 
to drive back and exterminate the old inhabitants 
of the country, and gave them holy crosses as en- 
signs.* 

It is not our business to weigh the family or personal 
claims of Harold and William to the crown of Eng- 
land. All that need be said is, that Harold was 
a native of England, was in possession of the govern- 
ment by the suffrages of the people, in consequence of 
the extinction of the old Saxon royal family, and that 
he was one of the ablest and most enterprising men of 
the age ; and in passing, we may mention as a signifi- 
cant circumstance, illustrative of the character and 
designs of Harold, that all the coins of his reign 
which are known, have the word pax. in the centre of 
the reverse.f William was a foreigner by birth, and 
lineage, and language, and rested his claim on an 
alleged relationship to the last Saxon king, and on 
a wish that he had expressed on his death-bed in 
favour of William, and on breach of agreement on the 
part of Harold. With respect to relationship, his 
illegitimacy of birth was a legal bar. 

At the time when WilKam was intriguing and nego- 
tiating at Rome for a recognition of his claims to the 
crown of England, Hildebrand, a monk of Cluny, was 
employing the resources of his powerful genius, and 
applying his indomitable will, to the estabUshment 
of the supremacy of the holy see into an universal 
sovereignty over all Christian States. The appeal 

* Thierry's " Norman Conquest of England," b. i. 
t Article " Coin," in the Cyclopsedia for Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 
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of William, Duke of the powerful province of Nor- 
mandy, in such an important matter, strengthened the 
long-cherished hope of Hildebrand, and he considered 
the time had come when he might attempt with advan- 
tage an interference in the affidrs of England. He 
overruled the opposition he encountered in the con- 
clave of cardinals, and he succeeded in getting a 
judicial sentence in favour of the pretensions of Wil- 
liam.* The Normans were then the most active and 
warlike race in Europe ; and in Italy were, by their 
force of arms, under a banner from the Roman 
church, extending the territory of the papal govern- 
ment, and confirmine^ its influence in Italy. The 
Normans, the descendlnts of Scandinavian pirates and 
land ravagers, were supporting the papal power in the 
eleventh century, as efiectually as the French armies 
are performing a similar work in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The popes, as political and tem- 
poral princes by the votes of cardinals, have in all ages 
been the most dependent and helpless of European 
powers. 

Hildebrand was the governing spirit in the business 
of William's appeal to Rome, but it was transacted in 
the name of Alexander II. The terms of the judicial 
award, pronounced by the pope himself, gave William 
"permission to enter England, to bring it back to 
its obedience to the holy see, and to re-establish 
for ever the tax of Saint Peter's pence." f Harold and 
all his adherents were excommunicated by a papal bull, 
which was transmitted to William, and at the same 
time was added the gift of a banner from the holy 
church, and a ring containing one of Saint Peter's 
hairs. There was thus the double investiture, military 

* Thierry's « Nonnan Conquest of England." 
T Thierry, b. iii. 
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and pontifical. It is rather curious that the holy 
standard which was to sanctify the invasion of Eng- 
land, was the same that had been planted by two 
Norman chiefs, in the name of the church, on the 
towns of Campania, in Italy, a few years before.* 

The papal bull authorising the invasion of England, 
and the sight of the consecrated standard, excited the 
eagerness of vast multitudes in France to enrol them- 
selves for the expedition. All the professed adven- 
turers of Europe, and all outcasts, came by forced 
marches to the place of muster. William refused no 
man. He o£fered good pay and the plunder of Eng- 
land to every tall and stout man who would serve him 
with spear, sword, or crossbow. Every one brought 
what he could. The bull and the consecrated banner 
inspired confidence and enthusiasm, ^' and mothers 
sent their sons for the salvation of their souls." f Wil- 
liam had innumerable demands to answer, and he was 
lavish of his promises. In anticipation, he even went 
so far as to grant an English bishopric to a Frenchman 
of the name of Remi, for a ship and twenty men 
at arms.:[: In September, 1066, he had a force of 
60,000 men, bold, determined, and eager for plimder, 
assembled near Caen, and 3000 vessels of all kinds 
to convey them to the opposite coasts of England. 
Adverse winds prevented the sailing of the expedition, 
and some disasters among the shipping aifected the 
spirits and raised the discontent of the soldiers, who be- 
gan to think that God was ofiended at their designs, and 
they murmured on the ^' madness and folly of a man 
who seeks to possess himself of another's kingdom." § 
At length they put to sea, and landed without oppo- 
sition at Pevensay Bay, on the coast of Sussex. 
* Thierry, b. iiL t Ibid. t Ibid. § Ibid. 
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Unfortunately for the English nation, Harold had 
been obliged to proceed to York, to meet an invasion 
of Norwegians, and he returned by forced marches, to 
encounter a more formidable enemy at Hastings. This 
caused delay, but not discouragement, to the Saxon 
people. They mustered to the defence of their country, 
and Harold was eager to meet the Normans. The two 
great armies were prepared for the terrible conflict, 
which was to decide the fate of England. The Saxons 
occupied a strong position in which to meet the Nor- 
mans, and passed the night before the battle around 
their watch-fires, singing the old songs of their nation. 
The imagination reverts to that awful night passed on 
the battle-field of Hastings, and with strange emotions 
hears the plaintive songs of home and family raised 
amid the stirring sounds of war-songs, bursting out 
from the heart indignant at the foreign invaders. It 
was indeed an affecting scene to hear an armed people 
raise their old songs on the last night of their national 
independence. In the enemies' camp, the foreign 
priests and monks who had followed in great numbers 
the invading army, in hope of booty, assembled to 
pray and sing litanies, while the soldiers were preparing 
their arms for the morrow's slaughter. 

In the morning, when the troops were ready to 
advance, William addressed them in a short speech to 
excite their revenge against the Saxons : — ^ Remember 
to fight well, and put all to death ; for if we conquer 
we shall all be rich. What I gain, you will gain ; if I 
conquer, you w^ill conquer; if I take this land, you 
shall have it." * A Norman, named Taillefer, spurred 
his horse forward in front of the battle, and began to 
sing a song famous throughout Gaul, at the same time 

* Thierry, b. iii 
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playing with his sword in his hand, throwing it up 
high into the air^ and receiving it again as it fell* 
The Norman army followed this adventurous horse- 
man as a guide, and the vast host joined in chorus to 
the song, or shouted " God be our help ! God be our 
help ! " The conflict was a severe and a bloody one, 
for each man fought as in a final struggle. No 
quarter was given, and the rows of dead bodies showed 
the original plan of battle. There is no denying to 
William the praise due to a consummate general ; and 
had he gained the victory in defence of his own 
country, instead of causing the desolation of the 
homes of another people, he would have secured the 
grateful applause of mankind ; but the sympathies of 
men condemn him, and the Christian discernment and 
better feeling of modem people, make no scruple 
of pointing the finger at the mighty robber and land 
ravager, disguised as the military conqueror. The 
great battle was gained by a stratagem, planned by 
William in a crisis of imminent danger. The English 
repelled the first attack of the Normans, and the 
latter retreated in confusion, which increased to a 
panic, on the rumour that their leader was killed. 
But WiUiam threw himself before the fugitives, 
threatening and striking them, and, uncovering his 
head, he exclaimed, "I live, and with God's help 
I will conquer." He immediately ordered up a thou- 
sand cavalry to the Saxon lines, and then commanded 
them to retreat as if defeated. The English were 
thrown off their guard, and prematurely commenced 
the pursuit, and left their strong position. William 
seized his advantage, and threw into disorder the Eng- 
lish troops. The combat was maintained hand to 
hand, and prolonged to the close of day, when the 
combatants could recognise one another only by their 
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language.* It may be said of the English-Saxon 
army, that it was slain on the field of battle rather 
than defeated. 

Perhaps there never was a battle in ancient or 
modem times^ like that of Hastings, on the I4th 
October, 1066, which exhibited so decidedly the 
importance attached by each party to its standard. 
The standards were the symbols and representatives of 
the great ideas and objects of the opposite armies, and 
were of course guarded with special care. The pecu- 
liar circumstances in which the Norman invasion took 
place, account for the reverential regard for the re- 
markable banners unfurled in that battle. 

William and his army looked up to the Roman 
episcopal standard as the warrant for their enterprise, 
and the guarantee of victory. It was a holy standard 
of the cross, and the priests and monks, the emissaries 
of the bishop of Rome, doubtless preached to the 
soldiers eager for spoil, the sacred cause of the cru- 
sade against England. On the other side, Harold and 
his countrymen, knowing the power and influence of 
their enemy, and the origin of his banner, took their 
ground with the strong resolve to conquer or to die ; 
and we can imagine that every dying soldier, as he lay 
on the ground, would turn his last look to the white- 
coloured standard of his country, cheered as he saw it 
yet wave in the storm of the battle. The position of 
the opposite standard, as described by Thierry, sup- 
ports our statements. WilUam carried his consecrated 
banner at the mast-head of his vessel, which brought 
him to the coast of England, and it was borne at his 
side during the great battle, by a young man named 
Toustain le Blanc.f Harold planted his standard in a 
conspicuous situation, so as to be seen by all ; and he 

♦ Thierry, b. iil t Ibid, p. 68. 
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and his two brothers neyer deserted it, for they all fell 
dead at the foot of it ; * and William, as if to claim 
victory and conquest by a significant action, actually 
stuck his papal consecrated banner where Harold's 
had stood; and what is still more remarkable, as 
expressive of the determination to mark England as 
subjugated to the Romish Church, the high altar of 
the monastery of Battle was on the precise spot where 
the papal standard had supplanted the emblem of the 
independence of the English nation. 



It is only known to the Great Disposer of all the 
events which affect human existence, what would have 
been the lot of England had the Anglo-Saxons, under 
their king and leader, Harold, gained the battle, and 
destroyed the foreign invaders. It would only form 
a subject of curious historical speculation to hazard a 
conjecture of what would have been the issue. At all 
events, instead of a purely military subjugation of a 
nation, we should have had the great action of the 
independence of a people established, by a triumphant 
victory over a powerful foreign enemy ; and whoever 
reads the history of the Anglo-Saxons, written by 
Sharon Turner, cannot have a doubt that under the 
laws and institutions of that remarkable people, the 
destiny of England would have been high and glorious, 
both in positive power and influence, and also in the 
lofty spirit derived from a successful achievement and 
the consciousness of self-dependence. 

But the stem fact recorded in the annals of the 
nation is, the military conquest, and the transference of 
the independence of the people. And at this point it 

* Thierry, b. iiL 
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is impossible to evade the question, and the inferences 
which here present themselves^ from the facts stated iu 
this chapter. Is it wise or graceful in a people of the 
hardiest and most manly character, to retain in symbols 
and forms displayed to the world, and in the language 
which the monarch uses in giving assent to the kws 
enacted by the great council of the nation, the very 
signs and words of conquest ? Is the memory of the 
subjugation by William RoUo, of Normandy, to be 
for ever preserved in set phrases, uttered by the Queen 
of England, in the exercise of one of the most royal 
of her functions ? It cannot be; let not an English 
Sovereign use the language of the foreigner, in giving 
assent to English laws. 

These things and forms are remarked by the fo- 
reigner, and doubtless very strange conclusions are 
drawn from them. Right or wrong, the government of 
the British nation has been alarmed by the proceedings 
of the French government under its present head, and 
laws were passed to increase and strengthen the na- 
tional defences. Two years ago a statue of William 
the Conqueror was solemnly inaugurated in Falaise, 
the town of his birth, and Guizot, the celebrated 
French statesman, delivered the official speech on the 
occasion, from which I extract the following pas- 
sages: — "He strongly and solidly established his 
power on a foreign soil, his race, and a new language, 
and new institutions ; and his work has lasted for ages, 
and it still endures. And it is in the tongue that 
King William spoke, that the English Parliament still 
addresses its noble Queen, and in it that she replies. 
• . . .We are right in rendering him this justice, as 
his glory has cost us dear. It was the origin of that 
national struggle, which lasted more than three centu- 
ries between France and England. It was William 
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who, by establishing between two nations partial and 
precarious ties, began between them that epoch of 
terrible hostiUty, and all the wars which lasted until 
they terminated in a complete separation of the two 
countries. We were the conqueL in that eighty 
struggle. We successfully won back all the parts 
of our territory, ^nd ended gloriously by securing 
our national independence," • 

* Quoted from the report of his speech published in tho 
"Edinburgh Evening Courant" of 4th Nov., 1851, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Three sources whence the Consecration of the Standard of the 
" Cross may be derived — a Celestial Vision, a Papal Bull, or 
the Prayer and Blessing by a Protestant Clergyman.— The 
Subject illustrated from the Devices and Mottoes on the Ban- 
ners and Regimental Colours of the British Army. — Curious 
Particulars suggestive of thought. — ^War, Religion, and Stan- 
dards. 

There are three sources whence the banner of the 
cross has derived that degree of sanctity, or religious 
consecration, which imparts to it the peculiar cha- 
racter for the special objects of a crusade, or for the 
vulgar routine of war and official slaughter. The first 
is from celestial visions, or signs in the air, or on the 
clouds ; the second, from the solemn benediction on 
the banner by the pontiff or bishop of Rome ; and 
the third, from the prayer and blessing by the Episco- 
palian clergyman or the Presbyterian minister. 

Out of the pages of the Sacred Scriptures a person 
may be allowed to be very sceptical of any direct 
supernatural vision from heaven, but on this subject 
we have said enough in our description of the famous 
sign of Constantine. It is only during the darkness 
of the night that men expect, or fear, to see spirits, 
and under the same state of mind it has happened 
that supernatural sights have been seen only in ages 
which are designated as those of darkness. 

As this section is designed to be more suggestive of 
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Aought than descriptive of things, we shall, in the 
first place, refer to the religious ceremony performed 
on the presentation of a pair of colours to an English, 
Scottish, or Irish regiment of infantry, which is done 
in front of the body under arms on the interesting 
occasion. The minister prays over the standards, or 
in front of them. The following is an extract from 
the prayer, asking the blessing: — "Almighty and 
most Merciful Father! we beseech Thee to forward 
with thy blessing the presentation to this regiment of 
the colours or standards which are henceforth to be 
carried in its ranks : and with all lowliness and humility 
of spirit we presume to consecrate the same in thy 
great Name to the cause of peace and happiness, truth 
and justice, religion and piety." That presentation 
and consecration of standards on which the sign of the 
cross was 'inscribed took place at Portsmouth, on the 
8th of June, 1850. The regiment was the S8th, on 
its return from India. The following is an extract 
from the prayer by the Reverend Principal Lee, on 
the presentation of colours at Edinburgh, on the 3rd 
of May, 1844, to the Cameronian Regiment: — "Do 
thou, Lord God of Hosts, who in times past hast often 
led on our warriors to triumph, be gracious to this 
gallant band, composed of the brave survivors of many 
hardships and jeopardies endured in distant climes, as- 
sociated now with a more numerous body, who in early 
youth are emulous of the honours won by their veteran 
companions ; and if they shall ever be summoned to 
the field of honourable warfare, vouchsafe to spread 
over them the protecting buckler of thy faithfulness, 
and prosper their colours in the hoiir of peril. May 
these banners, bearing the memorials of arduous ser- 
vice, and martial renown, which we now dedicate to 
Thee, never be lifted but in the cause of God and 
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truths of loyalty aud patriotism, and may the omni- 
potent arm of the Most High sustain and help those 
who fight under them, inspiring them with strength, 
and leading them on to victory. May the view of 
these consecrated standards animate their hearts with 

heroic resolution/'* The account says, 

that a lady, the wife of the commander of the forces, 
handed the colours to the two ensigns, or standard 
hearers, who received them kneeling! A reflection 
here occurs. By the law of arms, and hy the military 
oath, officers and soldiers must do and act whatever 
their superior officers command them to do, at the 
peril of their lives, and on their reputation ; and they 
dare not ask any question whatever as to the truth, 
or loyalty, or patriotism, or justice, or religion of the 
service in which they uplift their banners. This con- 
sideration, therefore, ought to weigh well with every 
honest and honourable man before he gives up his 
liberty, loads his conscience, and exposes his life in 
the profession of arms, as a technical and hired sol- 
dier.+ 

The addresses made to regiments by the com- 
manders, generally contain a recapitulation of the past 
services and actions in which they were engaged, and 

* Taken from the "Edinburgh Evening Courant," 4th May, 
1844. 

t Since writing the text, we have Been the Report of the 
Fifty-seventh Anniversary of the London Missionaiy Society, 
held in Exeter Hall on Thursday, the 15th May, 1851. A 
reverend missionaiy, J. J. Freeman, who had retiurned from the 
Cape of Good Hope, affirms that Sir Harry Smith, the governor 
and commander of the forces, on an occasion of addressing the 
troops, on going against the Caffi*es, said that " their first dvty 
wcu to their ojioers, and their second dtUtf to their Ood^^ Soldiers 
need not believe these words, but they must obey them ! — Non^ 
conformist newspaper, of 21st May, 1851. 
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exhortations to future valour and good conduct. The 
address which was made by General Sir Charles Na- 
pier, on the presentation of standards to the 22ni 
regiment, in India, is characteristic of that officer, and 
places in the heroic light the toil and danger of slaying 
enemies. It also affords glimpses of the operations of 
troops in battle. " Soldiers ! well may I be proud of 
being your colonel But I will pass over by- 
gone glories, and speak of what has happened in our 
own times. Never can I forget the banks of the Ful- 
lailee, and the bloody bed of that river, where 2000 
of our men fought 35,000 enemies ; where, for three 
hours, the musket and bayonet encountered the sword 
and shield in mortal combat ; for on that dreadful day 
no man spared a foe — we were too weak for mercy« 

Men of Meeanee, you must remember 

with exultation, and with pride, what a view burst upon 
your sight when, under a heavy fire, you reached the 
bank of the river, and a hurl of shields, and Scindian- 
capped and turbaned heads, and flashing scimitars, high 
brandished in the air, spread as a sea before you, and 
35,000 valiant warriors of Beloochistan threatening you 
with destruction ! Then the hostile armies closed and 
clashed together, and desperate combats thickened along 
the line ! The superb 9th cavalry of Bengal, and re- 
nowned Scinde horse — the dark chivalry of India — 
burst as a thunder-storm cloud, charging into the dry 
bed of the torrent, driving the foe before them ! At 
that moment a terrible cry arose on the right. It was 
the dreadful British shout of battle. It began with 
the 22nd regiment, and was re-echoed from right to 
left, from regiment to regiment, along the line. Lines 
of levelled bayonets now gleamed, charging through 
the smoke, and the well-fought field of Meeanee was 
your own Ensigns, take these new colours 

H 
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from my hands. I know you will carry tliem glori- 
ously on the day of battle, and if you fall, still the 
colours of the 22nd will advance, for brave men will 
never be wanting in the field to bear them forward to 
victory with fire and steel ; and now, 22nd, take your 
colours, and let the ancient city of Chester, begirt by 
its proud old walls, exult in the glories of its own 
brave regiment."* 

The above account is graphic, and written in the 
Ossianic style, and would serve as a programme for a 
melo-drama, or afford a subject for an epic poem. But 
at the same time it suggests many melancholy and 
humiliating reflections in a thoughtful mind. The 
truth must be told ! It is an animal and gross lust of 
conquest and dominion that carries the British to the 
interior of Asia. We perceive by the report of the 
general-in-chief, that soldiers enlisted in Liverpool or 
Chester, or in the quiet villages of England and Wales, 
are transported to the banks of the Indus or to the 
Punjab, to seize the country and to carry on warfare 
on the exterminating principle of the ancient Scythians, 
by giving no quarter and killing the enemies who cry 
out for mercy. People at home ought to think of 
these things, and make up their minds on the wars 
carried on against Sikhs and Caffres. Sir Charles 
Napier does not state whether the colours he presented 
to his regiment had been consecrated by prayer by a 
regimental chaplain ; but no Christian minister in the 
country of mihtary operations, and witnessing the 
victims of battle, could with consistency consecrate 
standards in such a cause " to peace, happiness, truth, 
justice and religion." We know not what ceremony 
is performed on the presentation of standards to regi- 

* London Newspapers of January, 1851. Caledonian Mer- 
cury, 20th January. 
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luents composed of the heathen Indians, fighting under 
the ensign of the cross. The warrior caste stands next 
to the Brahmins, but the latter have the privilege of 
entering the army, and doubtless the Brahmin priest 
of the regiment dedicates the colours to his god* The 
Belooches, against whom the 22nd regiment fought, 
were Mahometans, and the crescent would be, in the 
battle of Meeanee, opposed to the cross. The dis- 
parity of numbers proves that rude barbarian tribes 
cannot stand against civilised men in possession of 
most destructive weapons, and disciplined into ma- 
chines. Sir Charles Napier, in his address, spoke a 
few words to the recruits. ** And now, young sol- 
diers, a few words about drill. It is tiresome, and 
often disheartening, and annoys men: but remember 
that it is drill that makes companies, and regiments, 
and brigades, and divisions act together, and to strike, 
as it were, with great and mighty blows ; it is drill 
which gives you the battle, and the glory of victory." 
The old colours of the regiment were sent home to be 
deposited in the cathedral of the city of Chester. In 
another part of this work we have shown that this 
practice is from the old heathen custom, and is repug- 
nant to the spirit of Christianity*^ 

* The world is indebted to General Sir Charles Napier for hia 
description of Indian warfare, as a plain matter of business, 
divested of the Asiatic pomp and circumstance which have af- 
forded such fertile sources to the painter and the poet. Europeans, 
on entering the field in India, must leave everything behind 
them that may form attraction to the plunderer, and increase 
the risk of being murdered. Sir Charles Napier, in the follow- 
ing description, doubtless gives the world the list of articles in 
his own portmanteau. " What does an officer want ? His 
tent, a canteen, a second pair of breeches, a second pair of 
shoes, half a dozen of shirts, a second flaimel jacket, a waist- 
coat, a couple of towels, and a piece of soap ; all beyond is mere 

H 2 
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It may be laid down as a general rule^ established 
by universal history, that when the military standards 
of a nation are uplifted in war in a foreign country, 
there is much injustice or revenge, or the lust of con- 
quest and rapine committed in the very act. In wars 
of aggression, individuals and communities deceive 
themselves, and are misled by false conceptions, to 
perpetrate cruelty and murder on innocent multitudes. 
Ambition, and the desire of spoil, blind the eyes of the 
mind of governments and of armies. 

A pious and sincere Christian minister in the solemn 
act of consecrating military standards, at the time 
cannot form an idea of what services they shall be 
unfurled in; and could he anticipate the scenes of 
horror in which they may be mixed, he would pray 
that war should for ever cease. 

There are two banners carried by each regiment ; 
the first is the national ensign, and the other the 
colours distinctive of the regiment, and inscribed with 
the names of the great battles in which it has been 
engaged in various countries during past years. The 
national banner is the well-known union flag. As it 
has to be carried in the ranks, on a staff uplifted by the 
ensign-bearer, it must be of moderate dimensions, and 
its figure is a square, which allows the broad rectangular 
red cross to be clearly seen when spread in the breeze. 
The regimental banners contain in the names of vic- 
tories the distinctive hieroglyphical insignia, and in the 
significant mottoes have some curious particulars. The 
colours of the fields of the ensigns are blue, green, 
yellow, red, buff, white, black, purple. In the upper 
comer of the field, next to the staff, is a small union 
jack. To the present date there are ninety-nine 

luxury, and not fit for a campaign. His regimentals he carries i 

on his bacL"— Ttinw newspaper, 6th March, 1851. 
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regiments of the line, numbered one to ninety-nine. 
The date of origin of the first regiment was as late as 
in the reign of Charles II., and before that reign the 
nation was not burdened with a standing army. It 
stands number one in the Army List. The his- 
tory of the second regiment is remarkable, and as it 
is registered as the " QueerCs Royal Begiment^^ it 
merits some notice here. It has on its regimental 
colours the names of twelve victories within the last 
fifty years, so that its recent services and merits are 
victoriously inscribed. The origin of it, however, is 
connected with some horrible transactions. It was 
first raised by Charles II., for the purpose of taking 
possession of, and defending, Tangiers, a sea-port on 
the African coast, at the straits of Gibraltar, which he 
received as part of the dowry of the Portuguese prin- 
cess, whom he married. The transaction is an episode 
in the history of the wars of the cross and the crescent. 
Tangiers was a Mahometan settlement taken by the 
Portuguese. The English regiment was called the 
Tangier regiment, and its commander was Colonel 
Kirke, who from the beginning to the end of his 
career was a monster of cruelty, lust, and rapine. As 
they had been levied for the purpose of waging war on 
an infidel nation, they bore on their flag a Christian 
emblem, the " Paschal Lamb," and, strange to say, 
the second regiment of the line on the present Army 
List still retains the ancient badge, with the motto, 
^' PristindB virtutis memor.'^ Mr. Macaulay,* in his 
History of James II., says, that the Tangier regiment, 
on account of the cruelties they inflicted on the 
peasantry of the West of England, after the battle of 
Sedgemoor, were called in bitter irony, " Kirke's lambs." 
Kirke had quartered so many bodies after that battle, 

* History, vol. i. p. 628, 629. 
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that the executioners stood ankle-deep in blood ; and 
a poor fellow, who, to save his own life, consented 
to seeth the bodies of his friends in pitch, got the by- 
name of Tom Boilman. Some regiments have a con- 
siderable list of victorious battles in which they had 
taken part ; and, with exception of the high nimibered 
regiments, as the latest levied, every one has had 
its honours. The insignia on the regimental banners 
have reference to the history and service of the body. 
The Lion of England, the Dragon, the White Horse, 
the Tiger, the Rose, the Crown, the Sphinx, are the 
most common emblems. The regiments that were en- 
gaged in the defence of Gibraltar, against the com- 
bined forces of Spain and France, have the Castle and 
Key, with the motto, ** Montis insignia Calpe!^ The 
twenty-fifth regiment, designated the "King's own Bor- 
derers," is rich in its insignia and mottoes — the Eang's 
Crest, the Arms of the City of Edinburgh, and the 
White Horse — mottoes, "/« veritate religionis confido " 
— '^Nisi Dominusfrustra^* — '^Neeaspera terrent.** We 
have alluded to the distinctions of honour and merit 
conferred on regiments, and this may be the proper 
place to refer to the custom of distributing war 
medals to the officers and soldiers, who have been 
engaged in some particular battle. In some cases, we 
believe the guns taken from the enemy have been 
melted, and out of the gun-metal small crosses have 
been formed, and distributed among the surviving 
soldiers. War crosses or medals have lost their cha- 
racter as marks of individual merit, because every 
person who was merely present in the battle receives 
the decoration, and hence the universality of the dis- 
tribution brings all alike. Probably there is profound 
wisdom in this system, which may be designed as 
a satire on war and victory, by an equal reward to the 
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general who won, and the common soldier who fought. 
Horse power is an important element in fighting and 
gaining battles, and probably in some future distri- 
bution of war decorations, some suitable badge and 
collar will be assigned to those noble animals who 
obeyed the voice of the trumpet, and dashed into the 
enemy's battalions. 

We have said enough to suggest thought and inves- 
tigation into the subject of banners of war, consecrated 
by the prayers of a Protestant minister of religion. 
War, during the whole course of the human race, has 
been tried and found wanting. It is condemned by the 
common sense of mankind, and all the tender sympa- 
thies cry aloud against it. 

We had intended to have illustrated the other two 
sources of sanctity to war standards, from signs in the 
heavens, and benedictions of Roman bishops, by ad- 
ducing and citing cases recorded in history. But 
we find as we proceed, that we become embarrassed by 
the very abundance of our materials, and we expe- 
rience the difficulty of selecting. A brilliant aurora 
might supply to a heated imagination, or to a cunning 
mind, as many figures of the cross, or shapes of fiery 
standards, as the occasion required; and it is only 
under circumstances, when the mind is excited by 
immediate danger, and fears and hopes awakened, that 
supernatural signs are ^aid to be visible. The nerves 
are stretched or relaxed, and the senses are quick and 
ready to receive impressions. 

As war and religion have gone hand in hand, and 
as standards are the symbols of predominant ideas in 
the minds of vast multitudes, it follows that religious 
rites would be performed to give a sanctity to objects 
regarded as the representatives of what was most inte- 
resting to man. When the cross became in the minds 
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of Christians an object of idolatry, its transfusion into 
a military standard carried other sentiments along with 
it, and hence we perceive in all wars, properly crusades, 
a bloodthirstiness and a ferocity, which give to the 
actors for a time the characters of demons. It has 
been part of the system established in Rome, under 
the bishops, pretending to be the successors of Saint 
Peter, to deliver for particular enterprises, consecrated 
banners of the cross ; but to make up a list of such 
banners would be a tedious labour, and its monotony 
would fatigue the reader.* The pretext has been the 
conversion to the faith, and to that end everything 
must yield. It would appear that the sentiment of 
the Koran was adopted by the bishop of Rome, and 
in the valleys of Vaudois, in the twelfth century, and 
in the succeeding centuries, the cross was bathed 
in the blood of a multitude of Christians, which no 
man can number. Conversion or death was the alter- 
native, and to the murderers the same privileges were 
secured as to the cruladers against the Turks and 
Saracens. 

In the twelfth century a holy war was begun, by 
order of Pope Urban III. and Innocent III., against 
the inhabitants of the country bordered by the Baltic 

♦ As late as December, 1852, we find the following descrip- 
tion in a letter from Rome, under date the 20th of that month : — 

" The first foreign regiment in the service of the Holy See 
has received a flag from the Holy Father ; it was presented to it 
after a solemn consecration by the bishop of Macerata, in which 
place the depdt of the regiment now is. This corps is destined 
to be the commencement of the pontifical army. This brave 
regiment wished that its flag should be blessed on the day of 
the Immaculate Conception of the most Holy Virgin, in order 
to place it under the protection of the Celestial Militia."— 
Copied from the Univers, in the London Sun, of 29th December, 
1862. ^ 
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sea. A bishop preached to the Livonians, sword 
in hand, and the wretched people were forced under 
the cross.* 

Across the Atlantic, the war cross, duly consecrated 
by the Pope, was carried by Columbus, and planted, 
sword in hand, on the first land of the New "World. 
Hernan Cortes entitled his first settlement on the 
great continent, the rich city of the True Cross ; and 
in his despatch to his Sovereign, he thus describes his 
triumphs over a tribe of Mexicans: "I burnt more 
than ten villages, of which there was one of more than 
three thousand houses, and the inhabitants and other 
people fought with me. As we brought the standard 
of the cross, and fought for our faith, and for the ser- 
vice of your Sacred Majesty, in your royal adventure 
God gave us so much of victory, that we slew much 
people, without receiving any damage to ourselves." f 

* Mosheim's " Eccl. History." 

t The passage in the original, " Carta de Relacion a su Mages- 
tad el Emperador, por el Capitan General de la nueva Espana 
Don Fernando Cortes," is — 

" Otro dia tome a salir por otra parte, antes que fiiesa de dia 
sin ser sentido de ellos, con los de caballo, y cien piones, y los 
Indios mis amigos : y les quem6 mas de diez peleblos, en que 
hubo pueblo de ellos de mas de tres mil casas ; y alii pelearon 
conmigo los del pueblo, questra gente no debia de est&r alii. Y 
como traiamos la bandera de la Cruz, y punabamos por nuestra 
f<§, y por servicio de vuestra sacra Magestad, en su muy Real Ven- 
tura nos di6 Dios tanta victoria, que matamos mucha gente, sin 
que los nuestros racebiesen dano." — Carta de Rdacion, p. 69. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

The Nations, States, and Cities, which bear on their Standards 
and Ensigns the figures of the Cross or the Crescent. — ^The 
Recapitulation of the whole. 

The nations, states, and cities that bear the cross 
on their standards and flags, are Great Britain, and its 
dependencies in India, Australia, New Zealand, Africa, 
America, and its islands, and in the Mediterranean ; 
and the Northern nations, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Prussia, Russia, Hanover, Oldenburgh, Riga. The 
Southern states are, Greece, Sardinia, Leghorn, Genoa, 
and Venice. Provinces and cities ; Biscay, Catalonia, 
Galicia ; Picardy, Marseilles, Provence, Calais, Dun- 
kirk. The crosses are of various forms, sizes, and 
colours, and are more or less conspicuous. In all 
America, out of British Canada, there are only two 
states which display the cross. Venezuela, yellow 
saltier cross on a blue field ; and the Brazil, a small red 
cross of Christ on a green field, with an armillary 
sphere. One of the most significant of the cross- 
bearing ensigns is that of Venice, and it displays cor- 
rect taste in the distinction between peace and war. 
The flag is a red field, with a blue stripe, near the 
lower edge, and on the blue stripe, as a resting place, 
stands a winged lion, with its right leg and paw 
stretched out like an arm and a hand. In the peace 
fiag the ammal holds out in its paw a small cross ; and 
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in the war jQag the lion, instead of the cross, holds out 
a sword. 

The crescent-bearing standards and ensigns are not 
so numerous as the crosses. Turkey has in its standard 
three crescents within a green oval, on a red field. 
The ensign of the Turks has three crescents. The 
Turkish war ensign, one crescent and one star. The 
Grand Vizier has three crescents on a flag of three 
bars, of yellow, white, and red. Mecca has three 
crescents, on a green field ; Tripoli, the same. Muscat 
has three, on a red field. The ensigns of Mahratta 
and Surat, marked " British," have the crescents. 
Japan, which is not under Mahometan rule, has a red 
flag, with two long swords crossed, with one white 
crescent on the red field. There is only one place in 
Europe where the crescent is seen, except in Turkey, 
and that is on the island of Ameland, off the north 
coast of Holland. It is singular how it foimd its way 
there. 

There are two crescent-bearing ensigns of such 
a remarkable character, as to demand a special notice 
and description. These are, of the Turkish Capitan 
Pacha, and of the Shah of Persia. The flag of the 
first is a blue field, with a triangular cut in the outer 
border of the cloth, leaving the upper and lower cor- 
ners sharply pointed. In the middle of the field is a 
yellow cross, placed horizontally with the cross-beam 
at the end next the fiag-staff. About the middle 
of the main beam of the cross is a circular figure, 
within which are three white crescents, with their 
convex sides turned towards the foot of the cross. 

We are not able to give the historical explanation of 
this singular symbolical banner, further than what it 
tells of itself. It is evidently emblematical of the 
conquest of the crescent over the cross, as the latter is 
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laid prostrate, and the crescents are placed in the order 
in which they appear in the standard of Turkey, 

The banner of the Shah of Persia is still more 
significant and remarkable, and is manifestly an his- 
torical flag of great meaning. It is composed of five 
horizontal bars or stripes, the upper and lower of 
which are blue, the second and fourth yellow, and 
the fifth or middle, green. The outer edge of the flag 
has a part cut out, but the green bar projects, so as to 
give to the ensign three pointed ends. On each of the 
blue bars are three yellow stars of six rays, and two 
crescents of a yellow colour. On the green bar in the 
middle, is a naked sword, with the handle towards the 
flag-stafi*, and at the outer end are two crescents, with 
a star between them ; the figures of a white colour. 
On each of the vellow bars are two small red crosses. 
In giving this description, we give all that we know of 
this remarkable flag, but the curiosity is excited to 
know more about it, and we cannot resist the desire 
to offer a conjecture. This flag, in its emblems, ap- 
pears to be a document of archaeological value, for the 
crescent in it is not the symbol of Mahometanism, but, 
in conjunction with the star, takes us back to the 
Sabian worship of the ancient Chaldeans and Persians. 
Some of the relics dug out of the ruins of Babylon 
have the rites of worship of a god engraved on them, 
and among the various figures are the star and the 
crescent. But what shall we make of the four red 
crosses on the two yellow bars ? As they are placed 
by themselves, surrounded by the emblems of idolatry, 
we must draw the unhappy conclusion that they are 
the captives of war, taken by the sword of Sapor or of 
Chosroes. There are three flags recognised of Persia: 
the standard — a white field, with three black lions; 
the mercantile flag — a white ground, with a yellow 
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figure in the centre, representing a lion on the face of 
the sun ; and the flag of the Shah. It is singular not 
to find in the Persian ensigns any allusion to the 
ancient eagle of Cyrus. 

The following is a general sketch of the division 
of all maritime flags into Christian, Mahometan, and 
Heathen : — 

FLAGS. 

Christian powers, European and American . . 260 
Brought under Christian powers — Mahratta, Mala- 
bar, Surat, Bengal — under British .... 4 

Algiers — ^under French power 1 

Sumatra, Batavia, Bantam — ^under Dutch . . 3 

Total Christian . . 268 

FLAGS. 

Crescent — ^Turkey and its dependencies . .12 
Turkish and other Mahometan powers in 

Africa and Arabia 15 

Persia 3 

Heathen — China, and Cochin China, Burmah, 

Pegu, Siam, and Japan 8 

— 38 

306 

The flags of the numerous independent tribes of 
Tartars in Arabia, Central and Southern Asia, are not 
included, nor are the flags of the unknown and num- 
berless tribes of the interior of Africa. All the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America are covered by the 
flags of the Great Republic, of Britain, and the inde- 
pendent states, formerly colonies of Spain, and other 
European nations. 

The result appears remarkable, as showing the dis- 
proportion between the numbers represented by stand- 
ards and flags, and the actual population of the earth, 
divided between Christianity and all forms of false 
religion. At the same time, the general aspect thus 
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presented is cheering for the spread of civilisation. 
We behold in this latter age of the world's history, 
Christianity advancing in majestic strides, and sub- 
duing the world and bringing it under its easy yoke ; 
and we perceive the faith first preached by Christ and 
his humble fishermen on the sea shores of Tiberias, 
now professed by the most enlightened and powerful 
nations, and spread by them to the remotest parts of 
the earth reached over the great ocean. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A general survey of the Standards and Flags of all nations at 
the beginning of the year 184S. — ^Reflections written at the 
end of that remarkable year. — Brief description of some of 
the principal Banners. — ^The Commercial Flag of the Bishop of 
Eome. — ^There can be no commercial or maritime enterprise 
under that flag. 

In the great year of the shaking of the nations^ of the 
overthrow of thrones, of the expulsion or abdication 
of kings, and of the adoption of new principles and 
forms of government, it becomes exceedingly interest- 
ing to take a survey of the standards, banners, and 
flags of all the nations and independent communities 
on the earth. 

In casting the eye over the splendid array of banners, 
the symbols of the national independence, and the 
political power in peace and war, of all the kingdoms 
and states in the world, as they existed on the 24th of 
February, 1848, the beholder feels strange emotions, 
and he is disposed to regard those banners as the land- 
marks of countries mapped out on the globe, and as 
dates in the chronology of the history of nations. 
The beholder, in the silence of his solitude, places 
himself, in imagination, in a position whence he sur- 
veys all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them; and, as he ranges in thought from nation to 
nation, and among the various states, kingdoms, and 
empires, and by mental eflfort brings the past and the 
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present to bear on the future, he is agitated by fears 
and hopes unfelt before. But amidst the conflicting 
feeh'ngs which the close of such a remarkable year 
excites in the mind, faith and hope in the future pre- 
ponderate. There is a mixture of joy and sadness, 
and the hope of better times to come is coloured with 
a solemnity awakened by the magnitude and extra- 
ordinary nature of the revolution which has shaken 
Europe. As the minds of men have been as much 
agitated as the nations, and opinions long cherished, 
on various subjects of vast importance, have not real- 
ised their consequences, it would be rash to hazard a 
prediction of the issue for good or evil of what shall 
come out of the events of the year, now running out 
by hours and days. But the beholder of the emblems 
of all nations may resign himself confidently into the 
future, and trust himself in it with the hopeful assu- 
rance of a glorious dawn to usher in the day of en- 
lightened freedom to man, and of the regeneration of 
society.* 

Nationality is not a mere name inscribed on certain 
countries in the geography of the globe, but it is a 
reality and a living principle in perfect harmony with 
the nature of man as a social being ; but it has been 
abused and trampled on like many other beneficial 
principles and institutions, and turned by the hand of 
imperial and military force to the oppression and de- 
struction of millions of the human race. The nation- 
ality of one people has thus been wielded as an instru- 
ment to destroy the nationality of another people. It 
is humiliating and unfortunate to the great mass of the 

* The draft of this chapter was written on the 26th Decem- 
ber, 1848, and the following days of that year, and the introduc- 
tory paragraphs remain here almost the same as they were 
penned. 
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people of Christendom that they generally acquire a 
knowledge of their respective national banners and 
ensigns only as fatally displayed in war, 

"We feel confident that we shall receive a response from 
the depths of the sympathies of men's hearts to the 
hope that lost nationality may be restored to peoples, 
and that the arm of despotic military power stretched 
out to smite, may be withered and destroyed in the 
very act ! 

In the beginning of the year 1848 there were 306 
standards, ensigns, and flags recognised, the pictorial 
representations of which were published. Those were 
the maritime flags of all nations known in the great 
intercourse of the world. 

The standards, ensigns, and flags thus exhibited form 
interesting subjects of study, and in their classification 
regard must be paid to geographical, ethnographical, 
religious, political, and commercial principles, with 
the understanding that the military question is here 
merged in the political. The history of national and 
tribal standards, and ensigns, would form a curious 
section of the general history of man, as showing the 
visible signs of ideas and opinions which afiected and 
shaped the social condition of peoples. But for this 
we have here no space, and all we shall do will be to 
make a general division, with some particulars in illus- 
tration of the views which have been propounded in 
this work. With respect to the nomenclature used, 
we may say that the word " standard^'' as applied to 
kingdoms and empires, properly means the large banner 
or flag on which are inscribed the armorial bearings of 
the dynasty or ruling family; when applied to Re- 
publics it means a large national ensign unfurled in 
presence of the chief or head of the government, 
or when hoisted on solemn occasions. A " banner " is 
now a poetical, term, and very expressive. An " en- 
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si^n *' is the common everyday name for the national 
flag: — ^and the word "^oy" may be considered the 
generic term for aU descriptions ; and, in fine, it is the 
household word for those remarkable objects composed 
of wool, silk, cotton, linen, dyed of various colours, 
and with various devices, which, hoisted on masts or 
poles, stream out in the wind. 

It is not necessary to be precise in the classification 
of the 306 maritime flags, and it would not be prac- 
ticable to be so, as some states and cities have two or 
three flags without distinctive names. They are the 
representatives of empires, kingdoms, nations, states, 
provinces, cities, corporations, colonies; the flags of 
ofiicial persons, of collectors of revenue, of boards of 
health. Another division is of flags and ensigns used 
on board of ships, distinguishing vessels of peace, and 
vessels of war, and the ranks of the various officers in 
command of the divisions of a fleet. Mere signal flags 
for communicating information are conventional, and 
may be changed or varied according to circumstances. 
There is a language universally understood by means 
of the national ensign on board of ships. In war, a 
vessel that pulls down or strikes her flag in the pre- 
sence of an enemy, by the very action surrenders to 
that enemy. An ensign hoisted half-mast high ex- 
presses mourning : one displayed in a reversed position, 
with the upper side lowermost, denotes distress and 
danger on board. The white flag is the universal sign 
of peace. The yellow flag is the sign of plague or 
pestilence. The plain red flag proclaims wax and blood. 
The black banner gives no quarter, and denotes death. 

The 306 flags may be classified as under : — 

Of national independence and political power — flags 

In Europe, 30. In Asia, about 19. In Africa, about 6. 
In America, 22. Total of independent powers in the 
four quarters of the globe 67 
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Great maritime cities, proYinces, and small indepen- 
dent states in Europe^ Corporations and Colonies of 
European countries, recognised flags, about . . 93 

Maritime cities and small states in Asia and Africa . 9 

Great Britain has flags representing her colonial 
dependencies, and miUtary strongholds, and Ire- 
land, the Isle of Man, and the Cinque Ports . 12 
The three cities of London, Edinburgh, and 
DubHn 3 

Flags of Eevenue, of Public Boards, Lighthouses, 
and official persons • , . . * . .24 

39 

Peace Flags for Foreign Merchant Ships of various 
nations, Pilot Flags, about 68 

War Flags of Foreign Ships of War, Official Flags of 
Commanders, about 30 

306 
The foregoing may be considered as the geographi- 
cal classification of the flags of all nations* It is not 
possible to discover by the various emblems on flags, 
their ethnographical origin, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the origin of the race that displays them, unless 
the white elephant on the flag of Siam, and the peacock 
with the spread tail on the flag of Burmah, may denote 
the true Asiatic quality of the people. The symbols 
of idplatry and war, unfortunately, are very general 
on banners. We assume the figures of the sun, moon, 
and stars, as having originated in an age of idolatry ; 
and modem nations, especially the American nations, 
have copied them without curiously inquiring into the 
matter. Next to the celestial hodies come lions and 
eagles in all sorts of shapes and attitudes, and nonde- 
script monsters which have very much the appearance 
of the descendants of ancient idols. The lions of 
Persia and the lions of England are in the same atti- 
tudes, with the diflference, that the former look straight 
forward, while the latter have their faces staring at one 
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side. Eagles have been tortured into extraordinary 
attitudes, and the most extravagant looking monsters 
have been made out of that bird. But there appears 
to be in those animals, as represented on the standards 
of great nations, something significant, and may be 
prophetical. The North American eagle is a strong, 
healthy-like bird, flying at full stretch of wing with 
the branch of a tree in his right talon, and a bundle of 
arrows tied up in its left. The European eagles are 
unnatural monsters, generally with two heads, or placed 
in strained attitudes, with outstretched wings. The 
bayonet-wearing nations — the Austrian, Russian, and 
Prussian — have the black eagle holding the cross- 
crowned globe, the sceptre, and the sword. Russia 
and Austria have double-headed black eagles on a 
yellow field. The standards are so much alike as at 
first glance not to be distinguished from each other, 
but there is, however, a marked difference between 
them. The Russian eagle holds the sceptre in its right 
talon, and the globe in its left. The Austrian eagle is 
reversed — namely, the globe in its right talon, and a 
sceptre and a sword in its left. The Austrian bird is 
in a perilous position ; the sword and the sceptre in the 
left talon are held out at an elevation of about forty- 
five degrees, and are manifestly too heavy for the 
strength of the animal, and those emblems of imperial 
and military power are pictorially falling from its 
grasp ! We are describing accurately a heraldic re- 
presentation of the Austrian power, and it would be 
consolatory to suffering humanity were the hierogly- 
phical expression to be realised by the fact ! 

Eagles with swords, and sceptres, and globes are the 
favourite emblems of the northern potentates. 

The standards of the southern monarchs, such as 
Sardinia, Tuscany, Naples, Portugal, and Spain, are 
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worn out, like the dynasties of those nations. The 
Italian and Spanish standards look like large covers 
or shawls of mixed colours, with a confused jumble of 
symbols. One of the most amusing ensigns is that 
of no less a personage than the Emperor of Morocco. 
It consists of a red field, with a white triangular pat- 
tern and border, and in the middle of the flag is 
a tailor's large shears, opened at the same angle as the 
papal cross keys. We have already used the freedom 
to comment on the papal standard, and here we have 
only to describe it as a commercial ensign for the 
Roman merchant. The commercial flag of the bishop 
of Rome is yellow and white vertical, the white out- 
side, and onth is are inscribed the cross keys, the 
mitre, and its cross. 

Strictly speaking, there can be no commercial or 
naval enterprise under the flag of the bishop of Rome. 
Beads, bones, amulets, and crucifixes, and pictorial 
representations of the saints in any quantity, would 
never serve for cargoes ; and bales of cruzadoes, how- 
ever closely packed, would not do to ballast a vessel ; 
nor can there be great circle sailing under the papal 
banner, which is the symbol of a power that denies 
the earth's rotundity, and therefore makes it an article 
of faith, that the sun moves round the earth. A navi- 
gator, under the flag of the bishop of Rome, must 
either become a heretic and follow the creed of Galileo, 
or be a papist, and perish at sea. 



An Episode on the Douhle-Headed Eagle of the 

Russian Standard. 

The Russian standard of the double-headed eagle is 
a banner of Pretence, and this fact is very important 
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to be remembered in the present wax between Russia 
and Turkey. It is a dynastic and hereditary policy of 
Russia to get possessio; of Constantmopk; L esta- 
blish in that great city the seat of imperial power. 
The Russian double-headed eagle was the armorial 
bearing of the Greek Emperors, and was assumed 
by John Vasilovich in 1467, fourteen years after the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks, on his mar- 
riage with Sophia, the heiress of the Greek Emperors. 
This remarkable circumstance we learn from a treatise 
on the Eastern or Greek Church, published by the 
Religious Tract Society. Besides the double-headed 
eagle, the Russian banners axe also inscribed with the 
£gure of the Cross Saltier, so that in the present con- 
flict between the Russians and Turks, the Cross and 
the Crescent are in terrible collision. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The peculiar significance of a National Standard and Ensign. — 
Description of the British and Irish Ensign, known as the 
Union Flag. — ^The emotion felt on beholding it in foreign 
countries, or on the ocean. — Serious reflections on using the 
figure of the Cross in modem bloody battles. — ^Reasons which 
may be assigned for the display of the Standard of the Cross 
by Christian nations. — The subject is worthy of investigation. 
— ^An inquiry into the right and authority for the display of 
the Cross on National Banners. — ^Tested by the principles of 
Heraldry. — Various kinds of Banners. — Strictness of the 
claim of Heraldry. — ^The assumption of the War Cross is not 
borne out by Heraldry. — ^The Crusades were dishonouring to 
the Cross in its humiliation by the Crescent. — ^The banner of 
the Cross is displayed by the European nations as a banner of 
Assumption or Pretence. — The question is one connected with 
the independence of nations, and with the Civil and Spiritual 
liberties of mankind. — The pretensions of the Bishop of 
Eome as a political and military potentate should be repelled, 
and put down by physical force. 

Any object whatever that may be selected by a nation 
as the visible and acknowledged sign or token of its 
independence, power, and honour, becomes of great 
significance and interest to other peoples; and when 
this sign is publicly displayed by any person holding 
official authority from that nation, in any part of the 
world, or over any vessel or territory, as a mark of 
identity and national connection, it forms a shield of 
protection to all who come under it, the nation being 
pledged to the humblest individual who claims its 
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shelter. Hence a national flag or sign when thus dis- 
played is held sacred, like the person of an ambas- 
sador, and any outrage or insult offered to it is 
resented by the nation, as if a blow were directly 
aimed at its honour, and, at whatever cost or conse- 
quences, the insult must be redressed. The crown is 
the symbol of royalty and monarchical authority, and 
as a personal property with the association of locality, 
it does not represent the nation, and by no means con- 
veys the ideas of dignity and power impressed on 
the national standard and ensign. 

Among the millions of persons who year after year 
gaze at the British ensign as it spreads its ample folds 
to the breeze or the gale, how few are there who are 
aware, or who remember, that those rectangular and 
diagonal lines of red, blue, and white, which form such 
an agreeable contrast in colours, and such symmetrical 
forms on the noble ensign, represent the combined 
figures of the cross upon which the Saviour died, and 
of that on which it is supposed one of his apostles was 
put to death. 

The investigation into, and the discussion of, such a 
subject as that of the war cross, and of national ban- 
ners, is calculated to excite the imagination and to 
rouse enthusiasm. The objective nature of man is 
appealed to in such a discussion, and the difficulty will 
be to treat the subject calmly and philosophically, and 
to subdue the emotions that strive for expression. 

The respect and honour which are demanded for the 
British standard and ensign are most cheerfully and 
gratefully tendered on thus entering on the subject. 
It is not from the walls of a fortress at home, or from 
the mast-head of vessels in a river or harbour, or from 
the holiday parade of troops with their colours flying, 
that a person perceives the real beauty, and power, and 
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grandeur which that ensign is capable of impressing 
on the mind of the beholder. It is on the shores 
of distant regions of the globe that the Briton is 
reminded of his home and all its associations, by the 
sight of the flag languidly moving from its staff in the 
lull of the tropical breeze, or gloriously spread out in 
all its beauty of proportion and colours. But still 
more expressive does it look on the far solitary ocean, 
where the voyager has been long beating his weary 
course against adverse winds in high northern or 
southern latitudes, or bounding before the trade winds, 
in joyful expectation when he perceives the distant 
vessel preparing to hoist her colours. The excitement 
of that moment can never be forgotten, nor can its 
emotions, and the mental visions, seen in the ensign ! 
The eyes of the voyager, that had so long ranged the 
horizon, and ached, for want of some object on which 
to rest and relieve the monotony of sea and sky, are 
fixed with delight on the varied coloured folds as they 
stream in the wind ; and this voyager, although he 
may be like a weed torn from an ocean rock, and 
tossed on the waters, feels of importance in the pre- 
sence of the symbol of the power and greatness of his 
country. After this homage of feeling and gratitude 
to the British national ensign, we will proceed to the 
task of investigating the morals and philosophy con- 
tained in this subject ; and we first propose to inquire 
into the right and title which Christian nations may 
have to show for the use and display of the cross in 
national banners and ensigns of war. As far as we are 
able to discern, the field of investigation now entered 
is unexplored and untrodden, and we therefore claim it 
as our own. 

The national banner and flag of England, by itself, 
consists of the figure of a large red cross, on a white 

I 
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ground or field; that of Scotland is formed of a 
diagonal or saltier cross, known as Saint Andrew's 
cross, of white, on a blue ground or field ; that of 
Ireland, of a red saltier cross, on a white field. These 
three flags or ensigns united into one, form that well- 
known banner called the Union Flag, representing the 
three nations or political divisions of the kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

We have described the feelings of confidence and 
joy on seeing the British ensign in certain places and 
under peculiar circumstances, in a period of universal 
peace. But how different are the feelings and strong 
the emotions on beholding it in a time of war ! It 
will still during war carry confidence and hope to the 
mind of the Briton ; but in other peoples, opposed as 
enemies, it will raise fear or terror, mixed with feelings 
of hatred and revenge. Other nations, besides the 
British, inscribe the Christian cross on their banners, 
and therefore the remarks which we make are for 
general application, although we select the British 
ensign for special illustration. 

It is strange and melancholy to reflect that a symbol, 
the emblem of peace and goodwill to men on earth, 
should be displayed in the present age by Christian 
nations, in the turmoil and destruction of wars. In 
battle, wherever the struggle is the severest, and the 
harsh passions the strongest, and the slaughter the 
greatest, there the banner of the cross is uplifted and 
stained with blood. This is a very grave and im- 
portant subject, affecting the peace of nations and the 
civilization of mankind; but we dare say that among 
all the inhabitants of the countries under the ensign of 
the cross, very few persons have ever given the subject 
serious consideration, and the man who first deals with 
it has consequently the greater difficulty to encounter^ 
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and the greater responsibility to incur. He who died 
upon the cross, said of the object of his mission, 
" The Son of man is not come to destroy men's lives, 
but to save them."* 

In bringing this subject under review, we shall 
anticipate various opinions which may be formed 
against it. Some people may regard the whole matter 
of national ensigns and war signals as one of taste or 
expediency, to be regulated by the colour and form of 
military dress, or they may consider the matter altoge- 
ther as one of indifference, in which they cannot bring 
themselves to take an interest. Others, again, seeing that 
the use of the cross in national banners is of great anti- 
quity, may say, that it has become part of the political 
and military system of the country, and that, be it right 
or wrong, it would be a serious innovation to change it 
now ; others, again, may argue, that as the British nation 
is professedly and constitutionally a Christian nation, 
they cannot perceive any objection to or impiety in the 
display of the sign of the cross, in its banners and 
symbols, either during peace or war; and even those 
who really have not been aware of the composition and 
origin of the Union flag, may rest satisfied with the 
fact, that as the propriety of it has never been pub- 
licly questioned, they may presume that there were 
sound re'ksons for the adoption of the cross as the 
national standard, and that those reasons still remain 
in force. I thus anticipate the arguments, both 
positive and negative, that may be adduced for the 
cross inscribed upon the banners of nations. 

As a question of Christian archaeology, it is worthy 
of investigation, and as a section of the history of the 
buman mind, it is also deserving of particular notice ; 
and a part of that history will be found in the records 

* Luke ix. 56. 
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of the extraordinary phenomena of the wars of the 
cross, carried on against the Mahommedans for about 
200 years. In the history of the Crusades, we 
find a precept or interdict of Pope Innocent III., 
which, if it had been observed to the present day, 
would have abolished the use of the standard of the 
cross in wars between Christians. The crusaders were 
commanded to refrain from warring against Christians 
while engaged under the banners of the cross.* That 
principle was also recognised in the charter granted to 
the East India Company in the year 1661, as authority 
was given to make peace or war with any prince or 
people "not being Christian." f 

We shall first inquire into the right or authority for 
the display of the cross on national banners, on the 
principles of a system which men have formed for the 
regulation and decision of matters of insignia, of titles 
of honour, and of rank and station. Heraldry sprang 
out of the terrible wars which were carried on under 
the ensign of the cross, against the infidels with their 
standard of the crescent. Heraldry deals with the 
signs or figures, and devices which were adopted and 
displayed by the professors of chivalry, and, in later 
times, with the insignia of crests and armorial bearings, 
used by individuals and families as distinctive of their 
names and ranks. Heraldry, in its principles, embodied 
in some form or another, is almost universal, as it 
merely gives expression to that desire of distinction 
inherent in man, whether in a barbarous or civilised 
state ; and, indeed, among people prone to war, dis- 
tinctive marks and symbols are necessary for the 
various chiefs and officers in the turmoil of battle. 

* James's " History of Chivalry," p. 272. 
t Porter's « Progress of the Nation," p. 337. 
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Chivalry, in its highest type, was ** Christianity in 
armour." There was a period during the middle ages 
of a darkness which might be felt. Law and social 
order gave place to anarchy and confusion. Violence, 
rapine, and lust, overspread a considerable part of 
Europe. Wherever property and the beauty of 
women were to be found, there the armed robber and 
the ravager threw themselves on their prey. The 
voice of the Christian missionary could not be heard, 
nor was his person safe ; and religion and its ministers 
had to be confined within the thick walls and fast- 
nesses of the monastery and the church. During this 
period of the triumph of lust and violence, men of 
ardent minds, moved by compassion for the misery 
around them, and animated by philanthropy, put 
themselves forward with the valour characteristic of 
the age, to arrest the evil and crush the evil- doers. 
They were men of piety and devout spirits, and, 
placing their swords on the altar, they made a solemn 
vow ** to speak the truth, to succour the helpless and 
oppressed, and never to turn back from an enemy." 
All those generous, valiant, and devout men, gradually 
became leagued in a common cause of protecting 
religion, helping the oppressed, and putting down 
violence, and at length formed the order and institution 
of chivalry.* James, in his History of Chivalry, says 
that it is easier to form an idea of the '^spirit of 
chivalry," than define what it really was. It is certain 
that the institution and its principles have contributed 
much to the civilisation of Europe. One grand deve- 
lopment of chivalry was exhibited in the expedition of 
the crusades ; and, to the surprise of the world, the 
leaders of the chivalry of Europe encountered in the 
chivalry of Palestine and Arabia enemies worthy 

♦ James's « Hist, of Chivalry," p. 12. 
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of their valour. The chivalry of the Bedouin Arahs 
and the Saracens was of a more ancient date^ and of as 
heroic a character as that of Europe. Making allow* 
ance for their respective creeds and difference of race, 
Saladin and other Saracenic chiefs were as heroic and 
valiant as any of the nohlest of the Christian warriors. 
Heraldry, as a system of arranging distinctive badges 
and coats of arms, was either borrowed from the Sara- 
cens and Bedouin Arabs, or it had its origin in the 
necessity of distinguishing in the line of battle and its 
confusion, the various chiefs and leaders of the different 
European nations engaged in the crusades. It is in its 
connection with the cross used as a banner, that we 
bring forward the principles of that singular art. It 
was not until about the middle of the twelfth century, 
that heraldic devices were used by Christian chiefs and 
their followers ; aiiid it was not till the beginning of the 
thirteenth century that they became hereditary as the 
symbols of families. Heraldry, as an art, is founded 
on the same principles in every European country 
which has adopted the system. 

But in some countries, such as Germany and Spain, 
it is more strictly guarded by law and custom. In it* 
devices, it is hieroglyphical of the names of families, 
that is to say, each patronymic or family name has its 
particular sign or badge. However grotesque and bar- 
barous such signs and badges may be, or however irre- 
levant and far-fetched, still, as long as they are the 
recognised symbols of names, they answer the purpose 
for which they were designed ; and also, with certain ad- 
ditions and modifications, denote the rank of families 
in the factitious scale of feudal institutions. A person, 
therefore, acquainted with the art, knows the family 
name and title from the heraldic hieroglyphic. Heraldry, 
as an art, is entrenched within a number of curious 
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defences^ and its definition^ rules^ and phraseology are 
remarkable and peculiar to itself. It is extremely 
punctilious in all its forms: it is technical in de- 
vices, and pedantic in its style. But in its pretensions 
it is very lofty, and claims to be the supreme arbiter in 
all matters of nobility and rank, and is the court 
of honour in affairs of precedence between kings/ 
princes, and nobles. 

The accomplished living author of the History of 
England thus humorously describes the heraldic cere- 
monies at the proclamation of William and Mary at 
the Revolution of 1688-9 : — " When at length the dis- 
pute had been accommodated, the new Sovereigns 
were proclaimed with the old pageantry. All the 
fantastic pomp of heraldry was there : Clarencieux 
and Norray, Portcullis and Rouge Dragon ; the trum- 
pet, the banners, the grotesque coats, embroidered with 
lions and lilies. The title of King of France, assumed 
by the conqueror of Cressy, was not omitted in the 
royal style."* 

In heraldry there are two hieroglyphics for each 
family name; the minor, the crest, and the major, the 
full coat of arms with the motto. In the formation of 
those crests and coats of arms various natural objects 
are used from the animal and vegetable world, from the 
planetary bodies, and from articles of husbandry, 
trade, and war. The human figure is also much used 
in armorial bearings. The figures of the fierce animals, 
such as the lion, the tiger, the eagle, and the dragon, 
have been used as distinctive badges by almost every 
people since the world began. Among armorial bear- 
ings and heraldic devices, the prevalence of the figures 
of wild beasts, fabulous monsters, and of savages in a 
state of nudity, as supporters of the armorial shield, 

* Macaulay's History. 
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unequivocally prove the barbarous state of society, 
and the consequent want of taste in the time of the 
invention of the art. The armorial bearings, or the 
heraldic badges, of a man were displayed on a shield, 
or an escutcheon, or on a banner. From what has been 
said of the punctiliousness of heraldry, and of its 
pretensions to decide questions of precedence, and to 
regulate ceremonies of public solemnity, it follows 
that its fundamental principle must be that of pre- 
serving each device, or armorial bearing, on shield or 
banner, exclusively to the person or family, or country 
to whom it belongs. Therefore no man or family can 
assume, carry or display the arms of another man or 
family. No king, or potentate, or nation, by the laws 
of heraldry, can assume and appropriate the arms and 
banner of another king or nation. To do so would be 
an act of pretension, which would lead to disastrous 
consequences, and to war and invasion. The most ex- 
traordinary case of this nature is to be found in the 
history of England and France. Edward III. of 
England pretending to have a claim of right to the 
crown of France, introduced the French armorials into 
those of England, and it was not until the beginning 
of the present century, at the end of a terrible war 
with France, that the King of Great Britain and 
Ireland was compelled to give up the arms, and relin- 
quish his pretensions. Another case may be found in 
the history of England and Scotland. Queen Eliza- 
beth never forgave her kinswoman, Mary Stuart, for 
assuming the arms of England. 

Connected with the English banner of the cross 
carried by Richard of England in the wars of the cru- 
sades, there is an episode illustrative of the dangerous 
consequences from a deliberate insult to a national 
flag. After the capture of the city of Acre, the 
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Arch-duke of Austria placed his banner on one of the 
towers, but Richard no sooner saw it than he tore it 
down with his own hands, rent it to pieces, and 
trampled it under foot. The insult was afterwards 
revenged on Riohard by his imprisonment in Austria, 
and his life was saved only by the payment of a heavy 
redemption by his country.* 

No nation, enlightened on the subject, and having 
a due regard to its own honour and independence, 
would accept a national banner from any foreign 
source. 

The foregoing sketch of the principles and practice 
of heraldry is necessary for the illustration of the 
figure of the cross, adopted as a standard or banner by 
nations during peace or war. We now apply the 
argument which the art of heraldry affords. The 
figure of the cross is the insignia or badge on earth of 
the King of Kings, whose kingdom is not of this 
world, and it is demanded of Christian nations to pro- 
duce in the high court of honour their charges, or 
patents, or warrants for the uplifting and display 
of the sacred ensign. This appeal is made to the 
Heralds' Colleges of the British and the Northern 
Teutonic and Gothic nations, whose banners bear the 
figure of the cross. In a preceding section will be 
found the names of the nations, states, and cities, that 
assume that banner; and in another place will be 
stated the authority under which, in particular circum- 
stances, kings and warriors displayed it. The religious 
wars that were carried on for nearly two centuries, 
under the figure of the cross, against the infidels, did 
not originate the use of that banner. They were the 
fourth great crusade in the transactions of Europe and 
Asia since the Christian era. Considering the object 

* James's Hist., pp. 251-260. 
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of those wars, their religious character^ and the state 
of civilisation, and the excitement of feeling of the 
European population at the time, the banner of the 
cross was probably the most natural and appropriate 
that could be assumed. At the saqie time it was 
dangerous to the cause of Christianity, and fatal to its 
establishment in Western Asia, to carry the cross as 
the standard of armies sent forth by Europe to 
invade, and, if possible, conquer that country, and in 
the operation to devastate fields, storm cities, plunder, 
ravage women, and massacre the inhabitants, and 
commit all the crimes and atrocities usual in such 
enterprises. 

In heraldry there are various classes of armorial 
ensigns, the names of which denote their character, 
such as Arms of Dominion, of Pretension, of As- 
sumption, of Adoption, of Concession. To one or 
other of these will belong the arms of the cross. 

The decision of the appeal to heraldry, on the 
question of the use and display of the cross as an 
armorial bearing, vnll extend much further than at 
first sight appears ; and should the award be to throw 
aside the pretensions to the display of that badge, 
then it may be at once stated that the whole system of 
heraldry, as it is at present constituted, will be torn up 
by the abstraction of that figure from it. There are 
enumerated no less than about eighty distinct varieties 
of the cross used in heraldry, and if these, considered 
the most honoured charges, shall be removed, it follows 
that the whole heraldic fabric tumbles to the ground. 
Tating again the example of the crusaders, each 
European nation distinguished its cross by the colour, 
red, blue, green, white, black, and yellow. Now, had 
the great object of the crusades been achieved, namely, 
the conquest of the Holy Sepulchre, and the planting 
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of the cross upon it, then, according to the principles 
of chivalric heraldry, the conquerors would have ac- 
quired the right, and gained the honour of wearing 
the insignia of victory, always understood with the 
consent and approbation of the great King of Kings, 
whose sign it is ; but although the crusaders fought 
valiantly and perseveringly for the great object, still it 
is the historic fact that they did not conquer, but were 
finally repelled and driven out of the country, and the 
melancholy result was the military fall of the cross 
under the standard of the crescent. Is the Christian 
cross to be used as a profane show in wars between 
modem nations, or is it to be raised as a sign before 
which the soldiers are to bow, as they mutter their 
prayers and enter on slaughter ? Let Christian people 
think of this ! Apart from superstitious feelings, and 
laying aside all false views of glory, it may be affirmed 
that the cross ought not to be lifted up in battle and 
stained with blood ; and, if raised at all in a material 
form, it ought only to be reared upon the temple 
or inscribed on the tomb. 

This discussion on the claims which heraldry or 
nations may have to the assumption of the banner 
of the cross, is not one of a mere literary nature, 
or antiquarian research, but it is one connected with 
questions relating to the independence of nations, and 
to civil and spiritual liberty. There is now going on 
in Europe a mighty change of opinion, and a social 
and political revolution has reached one of those crises 
which may form the turning point in the history of 
mankind. The world is weary of shams and preten- 
sions, while the impostures of a thousand years are 
detected and exposed, and will assuredly be brought to 
an end. One of the pretenders, who still puts forward 
his claims to the reverence of men, and to the as- 
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sertion of his sole right and power over their minds 
and souls, is a compound of the prince and the priest. 
With respect to his temporal power, it is not suffi- 
ciently strong to secure his throne without the sword 
of the foreigner, and his spiritual pretensions derived 
from usurpations gradually and cunningly extended, 
and hased on deceit, and the suppression of the truth 
of God, are now pressed forward so as to agitate and 
rouse to an energy never hefore exhibited, the intel- 
lectual and religious faculties of the British popu- 
lation. The historical, living matter-of-fact appears to 
be this, and we will state it in the language of a 
journal of great power and influence: — "Yet once 
again, after an interval of three hundred years, are 
those ancient antagonists, the Pope of Rome and the 
Parliament of England, placed face to face, and, 
strange to say, the cause of the conflict is substan- 
tially the same in the nineteenth century as in the 
fourteenth — resistance on the one side, and aggression 
on the other. The feudal system has passed away with 
its glories and its misery ; arts have succeeded arms ; 
and the present no more resembles the heroic age of 
Edward III. than the times of Homer ; but still there 
is the selfsame quarrel founded on the selfsame 
claim — the claim of the Pope to exercise ecclesiastical 

dominion within these realms The Church 

of Rome relies for success upon an overstrained spirit 
of charity and toleration in this country, which re- 
fuses to see in her most barefaced attack any but 
the development of a purely religious system ; and 
recognises, in the pomp of her titles, and the bom- 
bast of her manifestoes, nothing but the unambi- 
tious language of a kingdom, * which is not of this 
world.'"* 

♦ Timu newspaper, Feb., 1861. 
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The bishop of Rome has an army with bamiers^ and 
a military power : his priests are his diplomatists and 
ambassadors^ and his name is registered among the 
potentates of Europe ; and therefore any aggression or 
interference by him with the internal affairs of any 
nation^ ought to be repelled by physical force. * 

♦ In correcting this sheet for the press, we avail ourselves of 
the opportunity of referring to two facts connected with the 
bishop of Borne, illustrative of the extraordinary pretensions of 
that prelate, and of his anomalous condition as a civil and poli- 
tical ruler. He sent a letter of recommendation to the President 
of the United States of America, in &vour of M. Bedini, his 
Nuncio, and put forth his claims to Divine authority in the fol- 
lowing words : — " And inasmuch as we have been intrusted by 
Divine commission with the Lord's flock throughout the world, 
we cannot allow this opportunity to pass without earnestly 
entreating you to extend your protection to the Catholics in- 
habiting those regions, and to shield them at all times with yomr 
power and authority." The letter was dated from the Vatican, 
31st March, 1853. We do not know what answer his Excellency 
returned to the demand of the Pope to be acknowledged as the 
possessor of a Divine commission, nor do we know of what reli- 
gious persuasion he is ; but as the head of one of the most 
powerM and independent nations of the world, he must surely 
have resented such pretensions by a very weak Euroi)ean po- 
tentate. 

In January, 1854, M. Bedini, the Nuncio, asked of the American 
Secretary of State a diplomatic recognition in Washington, to 
afford h^m position and protection; but the Secretary refused 
to give him more than a passport, and referred the case to the 
Senate. 

The second fact is connected with the British Gk)vemment, 
and refers to the bishop as a party to a commercial treaty to 
admit vessels and merchandise on equal terms into the ports of 
the respective coimtries. This is a nautical and commercial 
agreement on principles of reciprocity between Queen Victoria 
and Pope Pius IX. ; but the great principle of equality and re- 
ciprocity in religious matters is entirely throiwn aside by the 
British Qovemment; for while Boman cardinals and bishops 
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are free of entry and settlement in Qreat Britain to preach and 
minister wherever they choose, English deigymen are either 
prohibited in the Roman States, or are watched and haunted by 
inquisitorial police. 

At page 164 we have alluded to the impracticability of navi- 
gating and trading under the Papal flag. In the formation of 
this reciprocal trading treaty there is evidently a lack of sound 
judgment and foresight on the part of the British (Government. 
What are the manufactured articles imported into this country 
from. Rome ? Pictures, statues, and articles of taste ; and the 
market will be filled with idol images, crucifixes. Madonnas, 
beads, amulets, and bones 'gathered out of the catacombs of 
Rome. Had the British Queen's Government demanded a free 
trade in Bibles to the Roman States, and a free circulation, there 
would have been wisdom and a right spirit displayed in the 
transaction. As it is, the British nation is compromised and 
humbled by the treaty declaration just concluded with the 
episcopal government of Rome. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A Design for a Standard and Ensign for the British and Irish 
nation, on ethnographical principles, and on the basis of 
political equality. 

We have with daxing hands laid hold on the national 
standards, and protested against the use of the cross 
as an ensign either in peace or war. 

It is unworthy an independent Protestant, and en- 
lightened nation, to uprear the cross on its standard on 
the grounds which the history, and the tradition of the 
country, assign for its original adoption. The Scottish 
ensign is the offspring of a fable during an age of bar« 
barity, invented to feed national vanity, or priestly 
cupidity. The English cross was the impious gift of 
a bishop of Rome to a foreign soldier, as his warrant 
for the invasion and conquest of England, and its sub- 
sequent title of the Cross of St. George was part of a 
fiction and fraud, meant, we suppose, to cover the 
disgrace of the defeat in the crusades.* It is un- 
worthy of a great Protestant nation ; as the use of the 

* The legend, or fable of Saint George and the Dragon is 
quite unworthy of an enlightened Christian nation, and the 
sooner that such mummeries are consigned altogether to the 
pantomime for holiday children, the better it will be for the 
advance of civilisation. Why shoiUd a philosophic Christian 
people retain the tomfooleries of the dark ages, and thereby 
encourage the pretensions of Bomel Middleton, the learned 
author of ''The life of Cicero,^' and translator of his works, 
wrote a letter from Bome, about the middle of last century, in 
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cross, according to the principles of heraldry, con- 
stitutes it a standard of assumption and pretension. 

It is unworthy of the nation, inasmuch as it exposes 
itself to the acute observation of heathen and Maho- 
metan peoples who witness the cross unfurled in battle 
by men who bear the name of Christians, and the reli- 
gion is thus spumed and rejected for the inconsistency 
of its professors. 

The national standard and ensign ought to be 
changed on principles of reason and taste, with a view 
to represent more correctly the predominant ideas in 
the minds of the people in the advanced civilisation of 
the age. 

The national ensign of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, as it at present stands, is of a varied nature. 
The English portion of it received its character on the 
battle-field of Hastings. The portions respectively 
representing Scotland and Ireland were inserted under 
national treaties, and confirmed by the imperial legis- 
lature, in the year 1707 and 1800. The ensign is thus 
a standard, representing the alliance of three inde- 
pendent nations under one head, and unfurled to the 
world as that of the united kingdom of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. This great idea of three nations 
united into one must, therefore, be embodied in any 
new symbol of nationality. It would be pleasing were 
Wales to be recognised in the national standard of al- 
liance, but to do so would carry us back to a period of 

which he established the facts that the ritual, dresses, ceremo- 
nies, idols, and temples of the Bomish Church, were borrowed, or 
transferred, from the ancient pagan worship. He gives the Latin 
inscription on an image or idol of Saint Qeorge, from which it 
appears that the name was substituted for Mars. The inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal was as follows: — 

" As Mars our fathers once adored, so now. 
To thee, George, we humbly prostrate bow." 
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English history too remote from the present times, and 
besides, it is represented in the red colour, typical of 
England. In forming the design for a national flag 
the predominant idea or principle must be embodied 
in a proper form, and in suitable and expressive co- 
lours — taking care that among all the nations of the 
world there is no similar model. 

Historical tradition and custom have established the 
particular colours that belong to the respective nations. 
We have England represented by red — Scotland by 
BLUE, and Ireland by green ; and a national ensign 
must therefore be composed of these three original 
and beautiful colours. These will give an ensign of 
three bars. With respect to the position and arrange- 
ment of the colours, the following suggestions might 
be tendered. Horizontal bars of equal breadth. In 
regard to the relative importance of the three nations, 
the red, as the symbol of England, ought to be at the 
top — as the most distinguished place — but it is placed 
in the middle to save the delusive effect of the blue 
and green in contact. In regard to the position of the 
blue and the green, Scotland takes precedence in the 
order of union, and the blue bar ought, therefore, to 
be at the top. But in national treaties the confe- 
derating parties treat on the principle of equality. 
The horizontal position of the bars is necessary for 
the sake of ethnological distinction, of the three peo- 
ples treating as three independent nations. This idea 
could not be well represented by perpendicular bars. 
The banner staff is fixed in the earth, and points to 
heaven ; and in this case it forms the band of union of 
the three colours which stream from it in the sight of 
the world, as the ensign of the nation. For the choice 
of the horizontal bars waving from the staff there is 
another deep and impressive meaning. We are in 
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imagination arranging a rainbow banner to serve as an 
ensign of peace to the nation. The mind*s eye^ in 
straining itself through the vista of time, amidst the 
gloom which lowers over the prospect^ discovers the 
distant dawn of brighter skies^ and of more peaceful 
times. It is this hope and this vision which refresh 
the eye and cheer the mind in present troubles and 
anxieties. But another alternative must be met and 
grappled with, for, in the interval which separates the 
present from the distant future, who can tell what con- 
vulsions and calamities may befall this nation ? Men 
have been so accustomed to extraordinary changes and 
revolutions, and overthrow of kingdoms within the 
last fifty years, that they ought to allow no event, 
however strange, to take them by surprise. The time 
may come when the British nation may have to nail its 
banner to the mast in defence of its country ; and in 
this dire extremity the people would doubtless stand 
by their colours as long as a nail stuck to the staff, or 
a rag fluttered in the storm of war. 

We have sketched a national standard for three 
nations united into one, and we have drawn it as 
representing the ethnographical principles, and the 
political equality contained in the union. But in 
order to concentrate, in this emblematical symbol, 
other great ideas and principles, the following triads 
may be suggested as comprising the religious, moral, 
and economical condition of the people composing the 
great national community ; — 

Religious . Faith, Hope, Charity. 
- Moral . Truth, Honour, Valour. 

Economic • Labour, Land, Capital, 



OK THE EXPRESSIONS 

TO PUT TO THE CROSS, AND TO PUT TO 

THE RACK, 

AS DESGRIFnYE OF ANCIENT AND MODEBN TORTUBK 



CHAPTER I. 

Universality of the disposition of Man to Cruelty. — ^The syno- 
nymes of — ^To put to the Cross — ^and to put to the Back. — 
The evil Principle denominated Demonism. — Illustrated by 
the practice of Torture under the Civil and Statute Law of 
Christian Nations. — ^The punishments of the Knout and the 
Cat-of-nine-tails. — ^Difference between the torture by the Cross 
and the Back. — ^Terrible spectacle of a Multitude under the 
power of Demonism. 

As the deliberate torture of the human body in the 
various degrees from excruciating pain to the agoni- 
sing struggle in deaths has been common among men 
of all countries and ages, we must look for the origin 
of such a general practice in the depraved feelings 
and cruel passions of the human heart. It is not 
peculiar to tribes of savages and nations of rude bar- 
barians, but it was part of the system of social polity, 
established by the most refined peoples of antiquity, 
and has been continued by the most celebrated civil- 
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ised nations of modem times> professing the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 

The expressions " To put to the Cro88y^ and " To 
put to the Rack,^^ are the synonymes descriptive of the 
mechanical process of torturing the human body by 
ancient heathen peoples, and by modem peoples since 
the Christian era. It is remarkable to find to what an 
extent those synonymous expressions have shaped the 
idiom of language descriptive of corporeal and mental 
pain, torment, and anguish, including the little crosses 
of life, and the greater evils of rack-rent. An ancient 
Roman, in describing a man in a state of excruciating 
bodily agony, would have said that " he was put to the 
cross," and a modem European would use the ex- 
pression, he '* was put to the rack." 

Man is a compound being, made up of the special 
qualities of humanity, mixed with the animal nature, 
and allied to the demon and the angel. His angelic 
nature, though here placed last, was his original con- 
stitution, which he will resume when regenerated and 
purified by the grace of God, in another state of 
existence. It is with his demoniacal propensities that 
we have to deal here. His passions of hatred and 
revenge, and his purposes of cruelty to his fellow man, 
are the development of his evil nature. This fourfold 
division of the constitution of man is proved by his 
history and his actions in all his progress ; but we 
must be guarded against assigning the relative pro- 
portions of the qualities of the human, the animal, 
the demoniacal, and the angelical. It is not for man 
to ascertain the proportional amounts of the opposite 
qualities of his own nature. These are only known 
to the Creator and the Searcher of hearts. The demo- 
niacal principle, analogous to the infinitesimal pro- 
portion of the most destructive element in the atrno* 
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sphere, may be, compared with the higher and better 
parts in man's nature, of very small amount, but yet 
more than enough to produce vast evil in the world. 

It is our design here only to attempt to analyse the 
disposition in man to cruelty, in the shape of torture 
and death to his fellow man, in order to bring from 
the analysis some practical results. It will facilitate 
our reasoning, if we apply to phrenology for the use 
of its nomenclature for describing mental operations, 
and certain propensities in man. This demoniacal 
development towards deliberate cruelty and torture in 
public punishments, or private maiming and murder, 
may be perceived as a modification of three powers or 
propensities, marked in the phrenological system as 
Comhativeness, Destructiveness, and Secrettveness, in 
the bad sense. This product of the three worst pro- 
pensities or qualities of human nature, we shall desig- 
nate Demonism, This propensity, in a greater or less 
degree, exists in every human mind; but of course is 
subdued, and may be eradicated by the preponderance 
of the better or angelical qualities of the mind under 
the grace of God; and indeed such is the glory of 
man in his state of highest* perfection, that Saint Paul 
says — "Know ye not, that we shall judge angels? 
how much more things that pertain to this life ? " * 
Douay : " Know you not that we shall judge angels ? 
how much more things of this world ? " 

The principle of demonism is constantly in action in 
society, in all conditions of man's existence, and it 
shows itself in an infinite variety of forms, from the 
impalement of a fly by a child, gratified by the convul- 
sive efforts of his victim to escape from the agony — to 
the massacre of thousands of human beings, at one 
time planned in the secret councils of a government or 

* 1 Corin. vi. 3. 
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of an inquisition, and executed by armed agents^ who, 
in the terrible readiness of their obedience, show 
their gratification in the cruelty of their actions. The 
agonies of the death on the cross, and the tortures by 
the rack of the Popish Inquisition, were exhibited to 
gratify the demonism of the executioners. Every 
country and every people have displayed the workings 
of that terrible principle. The slow burning of Michael 
Servetus, in the sixteenth century, and of the last 
witch in Scotland, in the beginning of the eighteenth, 
and the sentence passed on the 9th of October, 1848, 
to behead and cut into quarters the body of William 
Smith O'Brien, are modifications of demonism. This 
is describing in a new phraseology well-known histori- 
cal deeds, and the description may offend the sensitive 
mind, but it is necessary at times to adopt new illus- 
trations of old principles and things. 

The account of the various modes of tortures prac- 
tised in all countries, is part of the general history of 
mankind ; and it is a remarkable circumstance in 
Christian nations, under their civil and ecclesiastical 
laws, or under the despotic prerogatives of their sove- 
reigns, after the twelfth century, that systematic and 
prescribed torture, equalled in its horrid forms of 
cruelty, and perhaps surpassed, the most agonising and 
slow processes of inflicting death, practised by the 
crudest of ancient heathen peoples. This fact demon- 
strates the homogeneity of human nature in its most 
repulsive features; and taking into consideration the 
possession of the knowledge of Christianity by the 
European nations, the circumstance is calculated to 
make every person at present living, reflect with shame 
and sorrow on the past history of his country.* The 

* The African slave trade in living human bodies, carried on 
from Liverpool and BriBtol down to 1807, developed demonism 
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historical fact is^ that the Christian nations actually 
increased the tortures originally invented by the 
ancient heathen peoples. In the twelfth century, 
most of the European nations adopted the Roman 
law, as codified by Justinian in the sixth century, and 
torture was gradually introduced into courts of law. 
Crucifixion was, however, never introduced into Europe 
since the time of Constantine, who abolished that 
cruel punishment. England did not adopt the Justi- 
nian code of laws, and it therefore escaped the disgrace 
of having torture defined and authorised by statute 
law ; but, under the action of demonism in kings and 
their ministers possessed of despotic power, torture at 
one time was as common and severe as in countries 
where it was allowed by law. One of the most hor- 
rible punishments, even greater in its agonies than cru- 
cifixion itself, was inflicted on a prisoner who stood 
mute, when arraigned for treason or felony in an 
English court of law. If he did not answer to the 
charge, or did not confess, he was taken into a low 
dark chamber, and laid on his back naked on the floor, 
and a weight as great as he could bear of iron placed 
on him. His sustenance was three morsels of the 
worst bread, and three draughts of water a day, and in 
this situation he was kept till he died.* A prisoner 
might subsist for forty days under this lingering 

in its most fearful state. The diagrams and pictures of the 
black slaves lying packed close together in the recesses of the 
holds of the vessels, together with the statistics of space allowed, 
and of the method of packing the slaves in barrels to be thrown 
overboard in case of pursuit, as presented in the history of the 
slave trade by Thomas Clarkson, give a picture of satanic de- 
pravity truly appalling, and unparalleled in the history of man- 
kind. And yet the Government of the British nation opposed 
the abolition of the demoniacal system ! 
* Blackstone's "Commentaries," vol. iv. p. 327. 
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punishment. Blackstone says it was doubted whether 
this cruel punishment was under the common law and 
custom, or under the statute passed in 1275 ; but it 
was not until the twelfth year of George III. that 
such a trial by torture was abolished. 

Mr. Macaulay, in his History of England, says, 
** That torture, the disgrace of the Roman jurispru- 
dence, could not, according to law, in any circum- 
stances, be inflicted on an English subject. Neverthe- 
less, during the troubles of the fifteenth century a 
rack was introduced into the Tower, and was occa- 
sionally used under the plea of political necessity." * 
In the troubled times of the seventeenth century, under 
the Stuarts, torture was resorted to occasionally. Even 
Bacon, the great philosopher, used the rack on an aged 
clergyman of the name of Peacham, accused of treason 
contained in some passages of a sermon found in his 
study ;f but no confession could be wrung out of the 
old man. In 1628, fourteen years after the case of 
Peacham, the judges of England decided that Felton, 
the assassin of Buckingham, could not legally be put 
to the rack.;}; 

In Scotland the Roman law was introduced, and 
torture was used on offenders brought to justice. 
Thumb-screws, and an instrument called a boot, were 
commonly used. The Scottish Privy Council had 
power to put state prisoners to the question by tor- 
ture. The sight of the torture by the boot was so 
dreadful that the most servile and hard-hearted cour- 
tiers could not stand it, but hastened out of the cham- 
ber as soon as the boot appeared. But it was re- 
marked that the Duke of York, afterwards James II. 

* History of England, voL i. p. 32. 

t Macaulay's "Essays," voL ii. p. 331. 

X Yartine's "!Essay on Torture,*' quoted by Macaulay, p. 334. 
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of England^ seemed to take pleasure in the sight, 
Demonism must have been very strong in that person, 
as he not only came to council when the torture was to 
be inflicted, but watched the agonies of the sufferers 
with a sort of interest and complacency.* Mutilation 
of the person was another mode of punishment. The 
hangman of Edinburgh in a single day cut off the 
ears of thirty-five prisoners.f 

It would be tiresome and disgusting to enumerate 
and describe the various instruments of torture of the 
human body which were used in England and Scot- 
land, and in the different countries of Europe, pre- 
vious to the abolition of torture. The instruments of 
destruction used in war are not included in the list re- 
ferred to. In fine, the mind of man was excruciated, 
and his ingenuity was racked, to invent new instru- 
ments and modes of producing agony in the bodies of 
his fellow-creatures. It may be interesting to know 
when the practice of torture was abolished. The dis- 
embowelling and the quartering of the bodies of 
traitors in England were practised till within the last 
thirty or forty years. So late as 1789 a woman was 
burnt in London for petty treason. Torture was used 
in Scotland till 1688, and was only made illegal at the 
union in 1707. In France it was practised until about 
the beginning of the revolution at the end of the 
eighteenth century. In Spain the last victim by the 
fire of the Inquisition was in 1781. In Tuscany and 
Modina the Inquisition was abolished in 1780; in 
Germany and Italy in 1776. In Russia torture was 
practised till the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and in Hanover and Bavaria torture was allowed to 
the same time. The flogging of women and other 

* Macaulay's History, vol. i. c. ii. p. 271. 
t Ibid. voL i. p. 665. 
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atrocities committed in Austria in 1849 show that de« 
monism is not extinct in public acts of that country ; 
and the dungeons of the prisons of the King of Na- 
ples are places of torture in the present day. 

The secret in applying torture to the body is, to 
continue it as long as the victim can bear it without 
causing death under the operation. At the flogging 
of a soldier tied up to the halberts the surgeon of the 
regiment stands with his watch in his hand, to count 
the pulse occasionally, and prevent the soldier from 
the relief of fainting, or of dying. Those who bleed 
freely suffer least pain, and run the least danger of 
losing their lives. Grief finds relief in a flow of tears, 
and nature is eased under pain by cries and screams. 
Scourging or flogging was a common mode of inflict- 
ing pain on the human body. Scourging preceded the 
terrible punishment by crucifixion, and in modern 
times is practised in Russia and other countries, and is 
still used in the British army. The knout and the 
cat-o'-nine-tails are instruments ever ready at hand 
where slavery exists, or where war seizes its victims. 
As the sensibilities of the most enlightened and the 
freest people, the British, French, and North Ame- 
rican have been racked by the flogging of men in 
their respective armies and navies, it may be well to 
give here an idea of the process. The case was one of 
a common soldier of dragoons in the British army. He 
was sentenced to receive two hundred lashes in the 
usual manner of the regiment. He was condemned 
for unsoldierly conduct in dismounting from his vicious 
horse in the riding-school without leave, and refusing 
to remount when ordered to do so. The lash used is 
a nine-tailed whip made of cord. The lash is called 
a " cat." It is fastened to a wooden handle of about 
two feet long, the lash being of the same length. Each 
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tail of cord has six hard knots on it, and the '* cat/' 
therefore, has in all fifty-four knots, capable of making 
on the skin as many wounds at each stroke imprinted 
on the raw back : in one hundred lashes no less than 
5400 wounds. Two hundred lashes, if given at one 
punishment, would nearly flay the skin off the back 
and shoulders of a man. The culprit soldier is first 
stripped naked except his trousers, and then tied to a 
ladder by ropes passed round his wrists and ankles, 
and drawn tight so as to prevent him from moving, 
with his breast and face close to the ladder. The far- 
rier of the regiment, whose arms were strengthened by 
constant wielding the hammer, was first appointed to 
give the lashes. The cat is held by the handle and 
slowly swung round the head of the flogger, so as to 
fall with terrible precision on the naked skin. The 
serjeant-major stood behind to count and write down 
the number of strokes. Four changes of men at 
twenty-five lashes each were employed in the torture : 
and the commanding officer gave the order to stop at a 
hundred. When the soldier had received only fifty 
lashes, he afterwards said — " I felt as if I had lived all 
the time of my real life in pain and torture, and that 
the time when existence had pleasure in it was a 
dream long, long gone by."* 

There is a difference between torture by the cross 
and torture by the rack, which is worthy of notice. 
Both spring from the satanic principle. We know 
that " Satan entered into Judas surnamed Iscariot," 
when he betrayed .the Saviour to the cross. The first 
was peculiarly adapted for the gratification of de- 
monism by the severity of its agony, the prolongation 
of its suffering, and the elevation of the victim so as to 
be seen at a distance by great multitudes of people. 

* Somerville's "Autobiography of a Working Man." 

K 2 
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Crucifixion was an open and a public death. Deatb 
or torture by the rack could be increased and pro- 
longed as it pleased the torturers; but the punish- 
ment was in secret^ and a hellish mystery covered it. 
In the twilight of the dungeon, or by the glare of the 
torch, the horrid deed was done. 

In the workings of demonism in society two parties 
are to be studied. The first are the planners and the 
counsellors of the cruelty ; the second, the actors and 
executioners of the devised demoniacal act. The first 
are the authors and originators, and the latter are the 
instruments of the deed. Unhappily there are in the 
history of every people too many and terrible in- 
stances to illustrate the workings of demonism in indi- 
viduals, and in multitudes. The premeditated mas- 
sacres of great numbers of people taken unarmed and 
by surprise exhibit demonism in action. Palermo on 
the night of March 30, 1282, Paris on the evening of 
St. Bartholomew in 1572, and Glenco at five o'clock 
in the morning of the 13th February, 1692, each 
presented in its peculiar features the satanic prin- 
ciple in destructive activity. And to these we may add 
Naples on the 15th of May, 1848, when, at the insti- 
gation -of the king, the lazzaroni of that city com- 
mitted massacre and plunder.* 

It is easy to rouse the demoniacal principle in a 
great multitude of men — the passions of cruelty and 
revenge are sympathetic, as well as those of fear and 
terror. It is a terrible spectacle to see the combined 
action of thousands under the fierce exultation of de- 
monism, and it makes a deep and lasting impression 
on the historians who narrate the occurrence. The 
great majority of the men who join in the act of 
revenge and destruction are almost unconscious of the 
* See London newspapers of 22nd May, 1848. 
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mischief they commit. The very multitude conceals 
the evil, as it divides the guilt, and the individual 
actor loses sight of his own doings. A vast multitude 
excited to fury, and moved by revenge, are under the 
influence of animal passions and evil principles, and 
for a while appear like a pack of wolves or blood- 
hounds in pursuit of their prey. Historians in their 
accounts of such horrible transactions are apt to over- 
look the secret and cool devisers of schemes of mis- 
chief, the men of thought and hardihood, but of 
feelings as blunt as their hearts are callous. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Public Wars present terrible deyelopments of Demonism among 
Men, — ^Misconception of the character of Warriors. — ^Ancient 
and modem Dem<xusm in War described in the expressions 
of « To put to the Bwordy'' and " To jmt to the Bayonet."-- 
Analysis of the Elements employed in War. — ^The horrors of 
it covered by Poetry, Music, and Romance. — ^Minute descrip- 
tion of the "Bayonet" used in the Stroke of Mercy in modem 
Wars. — ^Delusion in the Mind on the subject of War. — ^Practice 
of War. — Comparison of ancient and modem Battles. — Chris- 
tianity does not sound a T^imipet, or preach a Crusade against 
War — ^but it condemns the principle of War. — ^Reference to 
the Wars of the Jews. — ^The Jews were under the stem neces- 
sity of fighting their way. — ^Erroneous opinion that the hor- 
rors and cruelties of War haye been mitigated by Christianity. 
— ^Dangers of the Tartar Horse to Europe. — ^Waste of Intellect 
in Wars. — ^Rules of Morality reversed in War, exemplified in 
the Military Virtue of stealing a March on an Enemy. — ^Mili- 
tary Hospitals are the White Paint on the Sepulchre. — ^Hap- 
pily the mass of the People of every Country in Europe are 
averse to War. — Qreat number of battles within one himdred 
and fifty years. — ^The union between Behgion and War de- 
scribed in various Expressions. 

Open and public war between tribes and nations is the 
widest and most terrible development of demonism 
among men^ for it is a rule and maxim in wars to cause 
as much loss and damage to the enemy^ and to muti- 
late, torture^ and destroy as many bodies of men and 
animals as it is possible, by the instruments and ma- 
chinery in possession of the belligerent parties. The 
thoughts of the generals, officers, and soldiers, and the 
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deliberations of councils of war, are employed, while 
the military operations are going on, in planning and 
executing schemes of entrapping the enemy within 
reach of destructive weapons, so as to decapitate, or to 
beat out the brains, or to disembowel, or to sever arms 
and legs, or to tear out the eyes, or to force iron or 
lead through the bodies of the officers and soldiers 
thus brought within long or short range. The bodies 
of flesh and bone being thus secured and destroyed, 
the souls that inhabited them are not cared for, and 
not thought of. 

Before we go further we will stop to notice an opi- 
nion and prepossession in the minds of almost all classes 
of persons, except the military, that it is a brave 
thing to be a soldier, and that all commanders, officers, 
soldiers, and even drummers, belong to a calling that 
requires great valour, and that every one who is seen 
in the garb and with the side-arms of a military man 
must partake of heroic qualities, and be akin to the 
race of the Nimrods and Alexanders among men. It 
will be found that there is a mistake in this matter ; 
that a power that rests entirely on military force 
acts cowardly, by being under arms over an unarmed 
and harmless people. It is a strange propensity 
in a people under the influence of Christian civilisa- 
tion, and enlightened on subjects connected with the 
history of man and the inferior animals, to bestow an 
admiration on qualities possessed by men as parts of 
their mere animal nature, and in which they are sur- 
passed by the game-cock, the ram, and the bull-dog. 
We will challenge any grenadi^ or life-guards* dragoon 
to compete with those animals, in that physical cou- 
rage and pugnacious tenacity for which soldiers, who 
axe considered the bravest of the brave, get so much 
praise and so many medals. 
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We have in the preceding section treated of the in- 
struments symbolical of demonism in ancient heathen 
people, and in modem people since the Christian era. 
We have shown that the expressions *'to put to the 
cross,'* and '* to put to the rack " are synonymous ex- 
pressions for pain and torment, inflicted on individuals 
as punishment, by the civil power, or the ecclesiastical 
authority of a country. The Christian process is much 
more severe than the heathen one, as the rack was em- 
ployed for the mind and the thoughts of the sufferer. 
There is no evidence, as far as we are acquainted, that 
the cross was used for what has been called ** putting to 
the question :'* — that is to say, the body of a man or 
woman being stretched on a wheel or a sliding ma- 
chine, and then tortured gradually to compel the suf- 
ferer to endure the mental anguish of disclosing some 
secrets affecting the safety of other persons, or making 
some recantation and confession against his conscience 
in order to get relief from the intolerable bodily tor- 
ment* 

War has also its synonymes for the extremity of 
execution, which it is capable of inflicting on its vic- 
tims, " To put to the sword " is the expression de- 
scriptive of that terrible act of demonism, of putting 
to death by indiscriminate slaughter the overpowered 
enemy who should refuse terms of surrender ; or of 
levelling the defenceless inhabitants of a town or dis- 
trict in a general carnage, " To put to the sword " is 
a common and weU-understood expression, applicable 
to ancient and modem wars ; but for the present times 
there is a speciaUty in t^e weapon used, which imparts 
a more truthful and practical illustration of the ter- 
rible act, and " to put to the bayonet'' is a description 
which conveys to the civilian and the soldier a precise 
Idea of the mode of operation of miUtary execution* 
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We have thus got the synonymes of ''to put to the 
sword " and '' to put to the bayonet ^^ for heathen and 
Christian military torture. The severity is again on 
the side of the system practised by nations profess- 
ing the Christian religion, and it is in the ratio of a 
triangular wound to a straight cut. Men, as objective 
beings, have been, through their senses of seeing 
and hearing, and by the force of imagination, so im- 
posed on and misled by the pomp and circumstance of 
war, that the subject can scarcely be treated of but as 
connected with poetry, music, and romance. Although 
modem warfare is a system which requires a practical 
knowledge of chemistry as applied to combustion and* 
explosion, of mechanics, of the properties of wood and 
iron, of various branches of mathematical science, of 
surgery, of natural history for the best breed of 
horses and cattle, besides a knowledge of the geo- 
graphy and resources of countries where the war is tp 
be carried on, it so happens that the vast masses of 
people, who understand nothing of its principles, re- 
gard war as a splendid spectacle exhibited in a country 
as a theatre. They also forget its daily vulgar la- 
bours, overlook the mangled corpses, and hear not the 
screams and the groans of the country lads and town 
artisans, torn from the plough and the factory to bleed 
and die abroad. It is a fact characteristic of the indi- 
viduality of the mind, that a person travelling in the 
rear of an army, advancing after a few bloody engage- 
ments, will be more affected by the sight of a solitary 
creature lying writhing in agony from a dismembered 
body, half delirious, crying out for water, and occa- 
sionally naming his mother, than by the sight of an 
entire field of battle, with its thousands of dead and 
wounded strewed about. 

Military historians narrate the transactions of a 

K 3 
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caiDpaign as steps in the solution of a vast mathemati- 
cal prohlem; and wntetUf fond of the picturesque, find 
innumerable objects with which to group their pages, 
and gratify the love of the wonderful in their readers. 
In truth, when saltpetre and brimstone were intro- 
duced into war, the legitimate material of demonism 
destroyed the heroic and the picturesque, and the 
chemist and the thrower of projectiles stepped into 
the place of the warrior. It is to be regretted that 
people will not view things in a proper light, and call 
them by their real names. 

We regret that we hare not space here to consider 
wax in some of its details, but in explanation of the 
modem expression ** io put ta the bayonet,'^ we will 
make a few remarks on that terrible weapon. On the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, celebrated in 
the parks of London, the holiday parade, under the 
bright summer's sun, looks very fair. The soldiers 
are all of an equal height, and their dress and accou- 
trements are precisely alike. Their movements and 
evolutions are regulated like a piece of machinery, 
and the eye of the spectator will be dazzled by the 
dancing gleams of sun-light thrown from the bayonets 
as the troops advance in line, or march in columns. 
Young and old enjoy the spectacle, and, may be, are 
heard to exclaim, " Oh, what a glorious sight! " as the 
banners spread their folds in the breeze, and the 
broad red cross of Saint George shows its figure. 

The bayonet, as every one knows, is a movable 
sharp-pointed weapon, fixed at the end of the barrel 
of the muaket. It is singularly formed. It is not a 
straight cut and thrust blade, but it is a triangular 
piece of steel, thickest at the base, and tapering to the 
point. Towards the point the blade is slightly curved, 
and the triangular sides are not fiat, but are grooved. 
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The weapon is thus formed for thrusting, and l)eing 
placed at the end of a large heavy'instrument, such as 
the musket, the wound that it makes must, from its 
triangular shape, be extremely agonising, and, perhaps, 
generally incapable of being cured. The blade, in- 
deed, is designedly shaped to give a torturing and 
mortal wound, and to j>ut to the bayonet is thus 
the stroke of mercy in modern wars. 

It is as remarkable as it is a provoking circumstance 
in the modem history of Europe, to find the art and 
the practice of war so much studied and exercised 
by every nation professing the religion of Christ. 
There is a mysterious and fatal delusion in the minds 
of men on this subject, the result of a psychological 
hereditary transmission through forty generations ; and 
the imagination is chronically diseased whenever it 
turns to war, with its battles and victories, and bul- 
letins.* Although the general mind of society is 
under a chronic disease whenever it turns to the sub- 
ject of war, it is also occasionally exposed to acute 
paroxysms, which shake its entire frame. 

In a work of the nature and design of this, it 
is necessary to treat of war as one of the conditions of 
human existence ; but the difficulty lies in condensing 
and arranging the materials which the history of 
every people and nation since the world began, affords 

* " I was conducted by a person to the gate of Blenheim. The 
pleasure I felt was heightened by a variety of circumstances 
which supplied associations of grandeur. In addition to the 
stateliness of actual display, I had the recollection of its origin, 
the immortality of its first owner, the proud monimient of 
national glory, the prospect not of a house, or scene, or a neigh- 
bourhood, but the memorial of those events which had figured 
on the high theatre of war and of politics, and given a turn to 
the history of the world." — Dr, Chalmers's Memoirs by Hanna, 
Jowtnal to London^ April, 1807, vol. i. p. 106. 
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in sucli varietjy and in so much profusion. What wd 
shall say here, therefore, must be considered as sug- 
gestive and illustrative of the principles and actions of 
war. We will place in this section the thoughts 
and reflections which occur^ without attempting to 
muster them in order, and will leave them to fight 
their way as they are best able, into the thoughts 
of those who may read these pages. 

We find at the outset that religion, in its symbols 
and rites, has either allied itself to war in actual 
operation, or been the motive to undertaking it. We 
have already alluded to the true causes of war in the 
strong and evil principles and passions of man's 
nature ; but man does not like the bare disclosure of 
the worst part of his qualities, and he cheats himself 
through his imagination, and in his love of adventure* 
In giving scope to his physical activity and mental ex- 
citement, he throws himself into an enemy's country, 
and seizes the lands and steals the cattle. Man, in his 
lowest stage of demonism, gratifies his revenge by the 
extermination of his enemy ; and in his highest con- 
dition, he sometimes throws aside his humanity and 
gives no quarter. When people sum up the incidents 
of modem battles, they will be surprised to find the 
large amount of defenceless men put to the bayonet. 
When it was discovered that a living man was of some 
use, people gave up the practice of indiscriminate 
slaughter, and made slaves for life of the subjugated 
enemies. Hence the origin of slavery in the world. 
Among the ancient heathen peoples, and in the modem 
also, a condition of war or slavery was normal. 
Slavery was thus universal. It was the custom and 
law of nations, established and understood, and men 
when they marched into the battle knew what they 
were to be about, and what dangers they had to 
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encounter^ and wliat advantages thej might gain. 
Battles in ancient heathen times were hand to hand 
struggles for life or death, for liberty or slavery, and 
the vanquished had to surrender their swords, if alive, 
or were carried on their shields if dead ; and in bind- 
ing the neck to the yoke, they only submitted to 
a fate which might have been reversed on their 
enemies, had the fortune of war decreed it. Generally 
speaking, among the ancients, especially the civilised 
Greeks and Romans, man-stealing and kidnapping 
was condemned, and the miscreants who practised it 
were punished and despised. Wars were quite in 
accordance with the religion of the heathen. Soldiers 
in the heat and slaughter of battle were devout ; for 
every enemy that they slew was a sacrifice offered to 
their gods. The standards were the idols of the 
armies, and the men who fell mortally wounded ex- 
ulted in death as the passage to Elysium. War and 
slavery in all countries went hand in hand, or, more 
correctly speaking, slavery was the monster offspring 
of war. Wars and slavery have been practised and 
justified by Christian peoples, by the example of the 
Hebrews acting under the command of Moses and his 
laws ; and because war and slavery are not specifically 
condemned by the Christian law in the Gospels and 
Epistles, nations act as if they were permitted. 

With regard to the ancient Jews, the matter is very 
plain and intelligible. They were for several gene- 
rations crushed'under a bondage so severe, as to have 
become proverbial ever since as the extremity of 
agrarian slavery. They burst from the fetters of their 
oppressors, and under the discipline of a military 
migration with their wives and children, and herds of 
cattle, they marched to invade and occupy the land 
promised to their ancestors. They had to fight for that 
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country against a people inured to war according to 
the customs of death or slavery , universally prevalent 
in the world at that period of its history. The Jews 
fought for every acre they acquired^ and when defeated 
in battle, they had to submit to the laws of war, and 
were enslaved in turn by their conquerors. When 
they gained the victory, they exercised its rights 
by taking the choice, as it suited them, to put the 
captives to the sword, or to put them under the yoke 
of slavery. They manfully fought their way under 
the law of nations, and the customs of war, as they 
found them established among the people whom they 
encountered. But when we come to examine their 
own written laws, we find that slavery among them* 
selves was prohibited, and the man-stealer was con- 
demned to death. 

Christianity was introduced into the world in an age 
when society was under the universal law of war and 
slavery. The grand scope of that religion, as a 
reformer of society, is to proclaim peace and establish 
freedom among men ; but it does not sound a trumpet 
in its proclamation, or preach a crusade against the 
despot and the slaveholder. It achieves its victories 
by the spirit of meekness, and loosens the fetters 
of the prisoner by the power of mildness. Let people 
emancipate their minds from the yoke of prejudice in 
this matter, taking the plain meaning of words and 
phrases, and they will have no difficulty in perceiving 
that the Prince of Peace came to this earth to estab- 
lish peace and to proclaim good will to men ; and 
they will also perceive that the time will come when it 
will be a social and economical fact that men will beat 
their swords and bayonets into sickles and pruning- 
hooks. 

In the meantime, however, the world, as it appears 
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on the surface, presents, in its warlike aspect and mili- 
tary array, a stem contradiction to the doctrine of 
peace as contained in Christianity, 

One of the indirect supports of war in the present 
late age of the world is, the assertion of historians, 
and the vague opinion that prevails, that the horrors 
and severities of war have been mitigated since the in- 
troduction of Christianity. The imagination is, that 
the benign spirit of that religion has penetrated the 
councils of war, has influenced the decisions of generals 
and their officers, has softened the hearts of the combat- 
ants in the heat of conflict, and has pleaded for mercy 
and a diminution of victims. Now, without doubting 
the reflex action of Christianity, and its indirect 
power over men, who are not, in the evangelical sense 
of the term. Christians, we question the correctness of 
the assertion generally made, and we will appeal 
to history for a denial. We consider that this belief 
of the horrors of war being softened in modem times, 
is extremely pernicious, inasmuch as it reconciles the 
great mass of quiet religious people, who never saw a 
shotted gun fired, and who would shrink from the sight 
of a pointed bayonet or drawn sword, to the system of 
war, and its continuance between nations. There are 
some striking differences between the principles and 
actions of wars in ancient and modern times. Gibbon, 
the historian, writing some years before the first great 
French and European revolution, says : — " The mili- 
tary art has been changed by the invention of gun- 
powder, which enables men to command the two most 
powerful agents of nature, air and fire. Mathematics, 
chemistry, mechanics, architecture, have been applied 
to the service of war ; and the adverse parties oppose 
to each other the most elaborate modes of attack and 
defence. Historians may indignantly observe, that 
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the preparations of a siege would found and maintain a 
flourishing colony; yet we cannot be displeased that 
the subversion of a city should be a work of cost and 
difficulty, or that an industrious people should be pro- 
tected by those arts which survive and supply the 
decay of military virtue. Cannon and fortifications 
now form an impregnable barrier against the Tartar 
horse, and Europe is secure from any future irruption 
of barbarians, since, before they can conquer, they 
must cease to be barbarous."* In another part of his 
celebrated history, in a reference to the condition 
of ancient Britain, he adds : — " In a century of perpe- 
tual, or at least implacable, war, much courage, and 
some skill, must have been exerted for the defence of 
Britain. Yet, if the memory of its champions is 
almost buried in oblivion, we need not repine ; since 
every age, however destitute of science or virtue, suffi- 
ciently abounds with acts of blood and military 
renown." f The historian, in some future age, of the 
decline and fall of European empires, will have many 
strange incidents to record, and many extraordinary 
inventions to describe. He will have to trace the 
march of the Tartar horse from the banks of the Don 
to the Seine, in the year 1814, and their triumphant 
entry into Paris ; and although, in this case, civilisation 
overruled barbarism, still the Asiatic hordes of Russia 
have tasted of the fruit of the vines of France, and it 
is not for want of will that they do not again turn 
their horses* heads to the South. Among the in- 
ventions applied to war, steam and electricity have 
been added to mechanism and chemistry ; and such is 
the destructive power now possessed by the department 
of chemistry and ordnance of modern governments, 
that a feeble hand, in safety to itself, may draw the 

* Gibbon's Hist. c. zzsviii. t Ibid, 
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trigger, or let off the galvanic battery, that at one ex- 
plosion may mangle the bodies of a thousand men, and 
saturate the ground with their blood. The Polytech- 
nic schools of Paris and Woolwich, founded since the 
first French revolutions, have given new demoniacal 
features to war.* 

What society has to complain of in the systems of 
modem warfare is, the dedication to its service of men of 
high intellectual powers ; men whom God has qualified 
for the investigation of the most difficult questions con- 
nected with the world around us, A military engineer, 
in the perfection of his education and training, is a 
philosopher deeply acquainted with the secrets of 
nature, and is as able to take the altitude of the stars 
as he is able to measure the earth ; but his technical 
duties are confined to trace out lines of circumvalla- 
tion, and to calculate the angle at which a bomb shell 
shall be thrown, the spot where it will fall, and the 
moment when it will burst. Were these terrible 
forces and powerful talents able to overmatch the 
aggressive and offensive inroads of war, and turn them 
off for ever, then the safety of society would be se- 
cured, and men would pursue their labours of peace 
undisturbed ; but the opposite is the fact, for we be- 
lieve that the defensive power or force has not been 
increased in proportion to the offensive, even although 
similar weapons and machinery may be used on both 
sides. The difference lies in the position of the two 
parties. The defenders are fixed, and their resources 
are within limits, while the assailants are movable and 
tnay choose their position, and may draw their resources 
from without. Hence the disproportion between the 

* We read in the newspapers, as we correct this sheet, that a 
species of shell has been invented, filled with a chemical mixture, 
which, on bursting among jsoldiers, is designed to sufifocate them. 
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offensive and defensive resources of a people^ and a 
nation may become thus at the mercy of any power 
under a king, or emperor^ or czar, immoral enough^ 
and who dares to conmiit the crime of trampling on a 
neighbour. 

We have been led into these remarks in order to 
confute the opinion that modem wars are accompanied 
with fewer horrors and less torture than in ancient 
heathen times. To say that Christianity has mitigated 
the cruelty of war sounds very much like a libel on the 
principles of that religion, for it may as well be said, 
that it mitigates the horrors of murder, or diminishes 
the amount of robbery. It does not admit of degrees 
in crime, although a dangerous error prevails in the 
minds of people when considering this subject. The law 
is simple and energetic in its terms. '* Thou shalt not 
kill," and " Thou shalt not steal," and " Whoso shed- 
deth man's blood by man shall his blood be shed,"* 
are laws which ought to bind nations as firmly as indi- 
viduals, and the essence of those two enactments ought 
to be infused into the statutes. War demoralises a 
people, and as a proof of the perversion which it 
produces in the sentiments of men, we find among the 
miHtary virtues of commanders and colonels the 
" stealing of a march " on an enemy stands among the 
most conspicuous ! The striking difference in the 
issues of ancient and modern battles is foimd in the 
treatment of the soldiers and ofiicers who surrender 
their arms. The general practice in modem warfare is 
to spare the lives of the conquered, and to detain them 
prisoners, or, in other words, temporary slaves, till 
the conclusion of the war. Formerly all prisoners of 
war were kept slaves for life, and the children were 
also slaves. Had Christian principle, acting on the 

* Gen. ix. 6. 
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minds of soldiers and conquerors and legislators, been 
the true cause of this improrement from perpetual 
slavery to absolute freedom at the end of the war, we 
should have seen the same principle long ago much 
more widely diffused, and the enslavement of negroes 
would not have existed to the year IS32 in British 
colonies, and in North and South America to the pre- 
sent day. The fact is, machinery is more easily worked 
in most countries of Europe, and men are expensive 
machines. Military hospitals and infirmaries we be- 
lieve are peculiar to modern Christian nations, and are 
due to the humane spirit of Christianity. People at 
home see nothing of the ravages of war in other coun- 
tries, and know nothing of the scenes of carnage 
and misery produced. They are deceived by the sight 
of those large beneficent institutions, such as Grreen- 
wich and Chelsea Hospitals, where aged sailors and 
soldiers find a peaceful home. The survivors of wars 
are entitled to their rewards, but for every soldier seen 
in the hospital perhaps ten or more have perished. 
Sosjntals are the white paint on the sepulchre. 

We have appealed to history for the comparison of 
ancient and modem wars, and the chronological annals 
of every country will at a glance afford the informa- 
tion to decide the question. The knowledge accumu- 
lated during several thousand years is now finding its 
way by rapid difiusion to the minds of men, and per- 
haps at no former period was intellect so active as at 
present, and in its motions so much directed to ques- 
tions of social bearing. The masses of men are pecu- 
liarly calm and quiet, but they are very thoughtful 
and reflective, and they are prone to investigation. 
This is a questioning age, and men will not now be 
satisfied until they receive answers. One of the ques- 
tions that is ever occurring to the mind is, what is the 
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use of war ? Who gains by it ? Who loses by it ? 
The answers are returned in lists of killed and wounded, 
in the grief of mothers and widows, in the ruin of 
families, and in taxes and debts of nations. There 
is something very striking in the attitudes of all the 
various peoples of Europe at the middle of this nine- 
teenth century. We refer to the masses of the inha- 
bitants of each country. There is evidently a disgust 
to war on the part of the people, when not violently 
excited by external circumstances. The contrast be- 
tween the present attitude of France and its condition 
after its first revolution is truly remarkable. This 
contrast invites and challenges investigation, but which 
is foreign to this part of our subject. 

It is by the comparison of two distant periods in 
the progress of a nation, or large portion of the 
world, and by striking the balance between them, that 
we perceive the advance or retrogradation made* 
Taking the world generally as affected by wars, from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century to the present 
date, a period of 150 years, or taking fractional parts, 
and comparing them with periods of equal length just 
before the Christian era, or during any equal period 
within that era, we shall probably ascertain that wars 
have been as frequent and as sanguinary and destruc- 
tive in the modern periods as in any of the ancient. 
The history of modern Europe for Uie last hundred 
years is filled with narratives of wars and terrible 
slaughter. The invasion by Bonaparte of Russia may 
be compared with the invasion of Greece by Xerxes ; 
and the fortifications of Paris within the last twenty 
years, are works, in one sense, as great as the wall of 
China. This is very remarkable, and presents a dreary 
and melancholy picture of human existence. Is it 
possible that man, generation after generation, must 
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bleed and groan and die by his own hands. What folly 
and madness ! 

To enable people to form some sort of conception 
even from a small part of the enormous waste of hu- 
man life and destruction of human happiness and pro- 
perty caused by wars, we will state that in the Index 
to Hume and Smollett's History of England^ under 
the head of *^ Battles and Skirmishes/' there is the 
alphabetical list of the names of one hundred and 
ninety-one battles fought in various countries in which 
the people of Great Britain had some concern , and 
those battles were fought in the short period of about 
seventy years between the reign of William of Orange 
in 1689, and George Guelph II. in 1760. In the 
period from the beginning of George Guelph III. 
down through the American wars and the great French 
wars to Waterloo, and from thence to the massacre of 
the Kyber Pass and the carnage of Sabraon and Goo- 
jerat, and the wars in consequence of the seizure of 
the lands and cattle of the Kaffirs, the number of bat- 
tles can scarcely be counted, and certainly the slaugh- 
ter and the amount of misery cannot now be es- 
timated.* 

We have alluded to the alliance between war and 
religion among all heathen peoples, and even Mahomet 
preached and practised the doctrine of the ** Koran 
and the sword." Christians in the governance of men 

* In the complete Index to Gibbon's " History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire," brought down to the capture of 
Constantinople, in the year 1453, the words " Battle " and " War " 
are not found in the list of the alphabetical references to the 
contents of the book. What is the inference from the absence 
of those two ominous words ? Their number is Legion, and a 
amall volume would have been required to contain only the names 
of the wars, battles, sieges, skirmishes, and massacres, described 
in that celebrated history. 
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have endeavoured to unite religion with the civil and 
military powers, and in expressing the idea various 
forms of speech are used. It is recorded in the Me- 
moirs of the celebrated Dr. Chalmers, that a parish 
schoolmaster expressed the sentiment in *^ The Bible 
and the Taws," which has been rendered into ** The 
Bible and the Bayonet." The constitutional maxim in 
England, is the *' Church and the State ;" and thus 
the idea, in various forms of expression, of the union 
of the Christian religion with the powers of this world 
is embodied in the mind, and it will take long before 
the masses of men from the Bishop of Rome and the 
Archbishop of England to the shepherd and the parish 
schoolmasters shall be able to dissever the connection. 
We will conclude this section with the state of the 
argument as it applies to the episcopal power at Rome. 
We have showed that its banner is one of Pretension, 
and its motto a Lie, and the union of the Bayonet and 
the Church is maintained in all the parts of that power. 
But the Bishop of Rome cannot trust the musket and 
bayonet to Romans, but hires foreigners to execute his 
military commands. The Scots in former ages, and the 
Swiss in modem times, have been and are soldiers who 
sold themselves and weapons to whatever power would 
buy them ; but soldiers of fortune may be trusted, as 
their credit is at stake, and they know that as foreigners 
they would receive no quarter were they to be unfaith- 
ful. The Swiss troops stood by the Bishop of Rome 
in his extremity in the month of November, 1848, and 
would have lost their lives in his defence.* In No- 
vember, 1850, it was said in the London newspapers 
that the Papal nuncio had applied to the Belgian 
government for authority to raise a legion of Bel- 

* The Swiss soldiers were those who chiefly fought during the 
three days in Paris for Charles X., in 1830. 
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gians ; but, as reported, the application was coldly 
received. 

General Oudinot, the commander of the French 
army, that besieged and took Rome in July, 1849, ad- 
dressed in that city a deputation of cardinals, archbi- 
shops, and other dignitaries of the Roman church who 
waited upon him to thank him for his important ser- 
vices. He said, " I thank you in the name of Frauce and 
the army for your good wishes. For my part I am proud 
of having defended the military honour of France, and 
re-established order. I am equally delighted to have 
had it in my power to serve the church and you, who 
must have suffered so severely during the evil days 
which you have passed through. Let us cast the veil 
of oblivion over those times of disorder, and labour to 
rectify what has been destroyed. Your long expe- 
rience, your valuable knowledge of the wants of the 
country, are necessary to me. I rely on your co-ope- 
ration and talent. The army and the clergy are the 
two great bodies called to save society'^ * 

* From the Nonconformist newspaper of 25th July, 1849. 
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EXTRAVAGANT PRETENSIONS OF THE BISHOPS OF ROME. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Pretensions of the Papistical power are stimulants to intel- 
lect, and challenges to private judgment. — ^The challenge ac- 
cepted. — ^The nature of the demand made by the Bishops of 
Rome on the Credulity and Faith of Mankind. — ^The extra- 
vagant Claims acknowledged and sworn to by the supporters 

of the Church ^The Pretensions examined by the Scriptures. 

— ^Three things are required to be proved by the Bishops of 
Rome. — ^The Evidence from the New Testament History shows 
that Peter did not consider himself invested with the ''Power 
of the Keys," and it also shows that the words " Upon this 
Rock I will build my Church,** apply to Christ EEimself, and 
not to Peter, and, consequently, the Claims of the Bishops of 
Rome fall to the groimd. — ^Evidences to show that the real 
Person and historical Character, Mary the Mother of Jesus, 
was «ot the mythical and immaculate Lady Mary of the 
Roman Church. 

The pretensions of the episcopal power, vested in 
Bishop of Rome, as put forth to the whole world, are 
unparalleled in the history of mankind. They serve 
as stimulants to the intellect, and challenge the pri- 
vate judgment of individuals. 

We accept the challenge which those pretensions 
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proclaim, and will proceed to examine the ground on 
which they are made. We must^ at the outset, care- 
fully guard ourselves by the distinction between the 
Roman Catholic religion, as one form of Christianity 
believed in and practised by the great majority of the 
inhabitants of Europe ; and the papal system founded 
on that religion, and evolved from it into a corporation 
of a mixed hierarchical, political, and military power. 
As we claim for ourselves perfect freedom of thought 
and judgment in these discussions, we invite the lay 
members of the Roman church to exercise the same in 
the analysis of our propositions, and we desire to enter 
into calm discussion with them on the reasons for the 
faith that is in them. With respect to the claims of 
pre-eminence and infallibility, put forward by the 
Bishop of Rome and his priestly orders all over the 
world, we will not hesitate to question them, and ex- 
pose the pretensions of the episcopal banner, that 
symbol of the agglomerated powers which issue man- 
dates from an Italian city, or fortress, or convent, or 
palace, to suppress thought among men of all nations 
and tongues. 

The demand made by the bishops of Rome on the 
credulity and faith of mankind is, to be acknowledged 
and obeyed as the successors of Saint Peter and the 
representatives on earth of Jesus Christ, with the power 
of the keys to bind and loose on earth and in heaven. 
These extravagant claims are acknowledged by their 
priests and followers. By the creed of the bishop, sur- 
named Pius IV., concocted after the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century, prelates and priests most solemnly 
swear — "I acknowledge the holy Catholic and apos- 
tolic church as the mother and mistress of all churches, 
and I promise to swear true obedience to the Roman 

L 
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Pontiff, the snccessor of blessed Peter, prince of thd 
apostles, and the yiear of Jesus Christ." 

In the apostolic letters of English popish bishops 
in the present daj, addressed to the clergy and laity, 
** the bishop of Rome is acknowledged as the lawful 
successor of Saint Peter, inheriting from that holy 
apostle the same divine commission which was given to 
him by the Supreme Pastor of feeding, governing^ and 
directing the whole flock of Christ." In an address 
sent to the Bishop of Rome early in 1851, by the laity 
of the archdiocese of Westminster, there are the fol- 
lowing expressions, conveying Asiatic sentiments of 
prostration at the feet of a fellow mortal : — " We, the 
laity of the archdiocese of Westminster and South- 
wark, prostrate at the feet of your Holiness^ beg your 
Holiness to accept the expression of our profound 
veneration, and dutiful attachment to the Holy See."* 
If the men who signed the document, of which the 
above is an extract, were of genuine Anglo-Saxon 
blood, the fact proves the debasing influence of the 
papal system over the spirits of men ; for it sounds 
very strange to hear men of that race falling prostrate 
at the feet of a foreign priest. Let Englishmen think 
of this, and also of the demand made by that foreign 
priest, for his foot to be kissed by his humble fol- 
lowers who approach his person. This debasing cere- 
mony was plagiarized by the bishops of Rome from 
Caligula, one of the greatest of the imperial monsters 
of pagan Rome, and it is recorded that a general indig- 
nation was felt by the people to see themselves re- 
duced to such a degradation, f 

* The Tablet newspaper of 8th March, 1851. 
t " A Letter from Kome," by Conyers Middleton, I>.D. Ee- 
published by Grant and Griffith, St. Bral's Churchyard, in 1847. 
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The pretensions thus made by the bishops of Rome 
are so extraordinary, and are so tremendous in their 
consequences to society, as to demand the deepest at^ 
tention and the most searching inquiry of thoughtful 
lay members of the Roman church. The world is 
weary of shams and false pretences, and will not now 
take things for granted, or accept men merely on theit 
own unsupported word. Mere assumption of authority 
is vain, and traditions are in most things worn out. 
No man of sense, and of independent intellect, ap- 
proaching this question of Roman episcopal preten- 
sion, will beKeve the assertion of the head bishop and 
his conclave of cardinals, that the chief bishop is the 
ecclesiastical descendant of Peter the fisherman, and 
the apostle and vicar of Jesus Christ. Three facts^ 
as the foundation stones of the claims of the bishops of 
Rome, must be clearly proved for the support of those 
claims. These facts are : — 

First. — That the power of the keys, of whatever 
nature it consisted, was given to Peter, and that he 
was constituted vicar of Christ. 

Second. — That the divine power, as expressed in 
'* THE KEYS," was posscsscd by Peter, and was vested 
in his successors. 

Third. — That Peter appointed that successive bishops 
of Rome should be the vicars of Christ, possessing the 
same divine power conferred on himself. 

If it can be proved that Peter was constituted vicar 
of Christ, with authority to appoint his successor, what 
proof is there that he nominated the bishops of Rome, 
when there is no evidence whatever from the Scriptures 
that he ever was at Rome? 

When our Saviour made the memorable announce- 
ment to Peter and the rest of the apostles, to which 
the bishops of Rome give such an exclusive interpret 

L 2 
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tation, it was at a deeply-interesting period of his career 
previous to his transfiguration, and to finish the great 
work that brought Him into the world. His commu- 
nications to his apostles were earnest in unfolding to 
them the nature and object of his sufferii^s, and He 
occasionally charged them to tell no man that He was 
the Christ. It was in one of those confidential com- 
munications that Peter receiyed that severe rebuke for 
his rashness in speaking to restrain his divine Master 
from going to Jerusalem and suffering many things. 

In order to see at a glance the very words of the 
historical passage on which the bishops of Rome rest 
their claims to the possession of a power so extra- 
ordinary, we bring in Juxtaposition the accounts 
given by Matthew and Mark ; and we copy from the 
Douay English version of the Bible, published in 
184*5, with the approbation of the Roman Catholic 
archbishop and primate of all Ireland. 



Matthew xvi. 13-24.— "And 
Jesus came into the quarters 
of Cesarea Fhilippi; and he 
asked his disciples, saying: 
Whom do men say that the 
Son of Man is ? But they said : 
Some John the Baptist, and 
other some Elias, and others 
Jeremias, or one of the pro- 
phets. Jesus saith to them: 
But whom do you say that I 
am? Simon Peter answered 
and said : Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the living Qod. And 
Jesus answering, said to him : 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jona ; because flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it to thee, 
but my Father who is in hea- 
-ren. And I say to thee : That 



Mark yiii. 27-34. — And Jesus 
went out, and his disciples, 
into the towns of Csesarea Phi- 
Hppi ; and in the way he asked 
his disciples, saying to them : 
Whom do men say that I am ? 
Who answered him, saying: 
John the Baptist; but some 
Elias, and others as one of the 
prophets. Then he saith to 
them: But whom do you say 
that I ami Peter answering^ 
said to him: Thou art the 
Christ. And he strictly chai^ged 
them that they should not teJl 
any man of him. 

And he began to teach them, 
that the Son of Man must suf- 
fer many things, and be re- 
jected hy the ancients^ and 
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thou art Peter ; and upon this 
rock I will build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. And I will 
give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. And 
whatsoever thou shalt bind 
upon earth, it shall be bound 
also in heaven: and whatso- 
ever thou shalt loose on earth, 
it shall be loosed also in hea- 
ven. Then he commanded his 
disciples that they should tell 
no man that he was Jesus the 
Christ. From that time Jesus 
began to show to his disciples 
that he must go to Jerusalem, 
and suffer many things from 
the ancients, and scribes, and 
chief-priests, and be put to 
death, and the third day rise 
again. But Peter taking him, 
began to rebuke him, saying: 
Lord, be it far from thee, this 
shall not be imto thee. Who 
turning, said to Peter : Gk> be- 
hind me, Satan, thou art a 
scandal unto me : because thou 
savourest not the things that 
are of God, but the things that 
are of men. Then Jesus said 
to his disciples: If any man 
will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me.* 



by the high-priests, and the 
scribes, and be killed: and 
after three days rise again. 
And he spoke the word openly. 
And Peter taking him, began 
to rebuke him. Who turning 
about, and seeing his disciples, 
threatened Peter, saying: Go 
behind me, Satan, because thou 
savourest not the things that 
are of Grod, but that are of 
men. And calling the multi- 
tude, together with his dis- 
ciples, he said to them : If any 
man will follow me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me.t 



Luke^ in narrating the interesting event, says nothing 
of the delivery of the keys to Peter, and abstains from 
recording the rebuke which Peter received on his rash 

* The Douay English Version. Matthew xvi. 13-24. 

t Douay English Version of the Gospels. Mark viii. 27-34 
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attempt to stop the progress of his Divme Master. 



Luke ix. 1&-22. — ^And it came 
to pass, as he was alone pray- 
ing, his disciples also were with 
him ; and he asked them, say- 
ing : Whom do the people say 
that I am ? But they answered, 
and said: John the Baptist, 
but some say Elias ; and others 
say that one of the former 
prophets is risen again. And 
he said to them ; but whom 
do you say that I am ? Simon 
Peter answering, said: The 
Christ of Qod. But he strictly 
charging them, commanded 
they should tell this to no 
man, saying : The Son of Man 
must suffer many things, and 
be rejected by the ancients 
and chief priests, and scribes, 
and be killed, and the third 
day rise again.t 



Luke ix. 18-22. — And it came 
to pass, as he was alone pray- 
ing, his disciples were with 
him : and he asked them, say- 
ing. Whom say the people that 
I am? They answering, said, 
John the Baptist; but some 
say, Elias ; and others say, that 
one of the old prophets is risen 
again. He said unto them. 
But who say ye that I am ? 
Peter answering, said, The 
Christ of God. And he strait- 
ly charged them, and com- 
manded them to tell no man 
that thing ; saying, the Son of 
Man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected of the elders, 
and chief priests, and scribes, 
and be slain, and be raised the 
third day. X 



* Note by the friend already quoted : — 

Luke, ix. 18-21. — <<And while he was letiied praying, his 
disciples were with him ; and he asked them, saying, 'Who do 
the people say that I am ? ' They answering, said, < John the 
Immerser : but others, Elijah ; and others, that one of the old 
prophets is risen again.' He said to them, 'But who do ye say 
that I am ? • Peter answering, said, ' The Messiah of God.' 
And having strictly charged them, he commanded them to tell 
this to no one, saying, 'The Son of Man must suffer many 
Idlings, and be rejected by the elders, and chief priests, and 
scnbes, and be slain, and be raised the third day.' "—Scarlett's 
Trwislation of the New Testament, rendered as Hterally as the 
gemus of the Greek and English language will admit. 

t Douay Catholic version. Luke ix. 18-22. 

t Protestant version of the Scriptures. Luke ix. 18-22. 
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John in his history has given only an indirect allusion 
to the transaction in the brief record of the words of 
Peter : ** And we believe, and are sure, that thou art 
that Christ, the Son of the living God;"* or, as the 
Douay version has it, " And we have believed and 
known that thou art the Christ, the Son of God." 

We must take the account of the transaction, and 
the report of the remarkable conversation which ac- 
companied it, as given by Matthew and Mark. The 
assertion of the bishops of Rome, reiterated for several 
hundred years, is, that a special power was conferred 
on Peter, and a supremacy over the rest of the Apos- 
tles, and that that power and supremacy are retained 
to the present hour by the temporal head of the Church 
of Rome. Peter calls Marcus "my son," and the 
common belief is that Peter dictated to Marcus the 
book which bears his name, or revised it. Assuming 
the correctness of this tradition, how can we reconcile 
the SILENCE of Peter and Mark on that most import- 
ant subject of a divine power and a supremacy by 
Peter over the Church ? The fair reasoning from the 
absence from the Gospel by Mark of the passage about 
the delivery of the keys, and of the rock upon which 
the church was to be built is, that Peter did not underr 
stand the address of his Divine Master as applying to 
him as the recipient of the extraordinary power and 
privilege. Had Peter actually understood the words 
as conferring special power and authority on him and 
his successors whom he might appoint, it would have 
been his duty to have reported the words and to have 
claimed pre-eminence. He would have been bound to 
do so on his obedience and allegiance to his Lord and 
Master. In the possession and exercise of a power so 
vast, nothing would have been left to implication 

. * John vi. 69. 
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or doubt. An authority so great and so full of respon- 
sibility, would not have rested on a mere negation. 
At the election of a disciple after the Ascension, 
to fill the place of Judas the traitor^ Peter acted 
as president or spokesman of the assembly^ but he 
probably did so as the oldest or most experienced 
of the apostlesy for there is no claim or pretension 
made to the office as one of right belonging to him. 
In the account given by Mark, there is no allusion 
to the keys or to the rock, but Peter takes to himself 
there the rebuke in all its severity, thus establishing 
the modesty and the candour of his character. It is 
to be remarked, that James and John were the wit- 
nesses who accompanied Peter in all those memorable 
scenes, where the truth had to be certified by two or 
three witnesses ; and a triumvirate, as the head of the 
church, appears a form of government more consonant 
with the analogy of the history than a spiritual despot- 
ism under one man in Babylon the mystical. ''And 
when James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be 
pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto me, 
they gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of 
fellowship, that we should go unto the heathen, and 
they unto the circumcision." • 

The question is still asked in the present day — 
" Was Saint Peter ever at Rome ? " If a simple 
fact like that is still stated hypothetically in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, it shows that the 
bishops of Rome have failed in proving the affirmative. 
We have before us a pamphlet, vfritten and published 
by a papistical priest in Scotland, in 1851, entitled 
interrogatively, " Was Saint Peter ever in Rome ?"t 
The argument is conducted on the evidence of Chris- 

* Qalatians ii. 9. 

t By the Rev. J. S. M^Cony, M. AP. Being two lectures de- 
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tian writers after the time of the apostles, and it is 
manifest that all the writers who flourished after the 
first century, when all the first witnesses were dead, 
must have merely copied the testimony of those wit- 
nesses. The quotation which the author of the 
pamphlet above-named gives from Clement, who was 
the contemporary of Saint Peter, and the very first 
witness whose evidence is adduced, is as follows :— 
"Let us always have before our eyes these good 
apostles. Peter, who endured so many labours, and, 
who dying a martyr, departed to glory ; and Paul, 
who obtained the reward of patience, and suffered 

martyrdom under the emperors To these 

men, who led so angelic a life, a vast multitude of the 
elect were added, who, rivalling one another in suffering 
reproaches and torments, have left behind them, for our 
sakes, the most beautiful example." This is the first 
statement given as evidence that Peter was in Rome, 
and the author of the pamphlet adds : — ** Now, here i& 
a declaration from a contemporary writer, bearing 
evidence to the fact, that the prince of the apostles^ 
died a martyr at Rome. Tertullian assures us that 
Clement was ordained by Saint Peter, and succeeded 
him in the pontificate, after Linus and Anaclitus, be- 
fore the close of the first century. Surely such a tes- 
timony must speak volumes." 

The second witness brought forward by the author 
of the pamphlet quoted, '' is Ignatius the martyr, who, 
according to Saint Chrysostom, had succeeded Exodius 
in the see of Antioch, and who also, as Saint Gregory 
tells us, had been a disciple of Saint Peter. When 
led to martyrdom, about the year 105, he wrote a 
letter to the Romans, entreating them not to prevent 

livered in St. John's Catholic Church, on the 2nd and 9th of 
February, 1851. 

L 3 
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by their prayers the fulfilment of his desire to die for 
Christ. He begins thus : — ' Ignatius to the sanctified 
church that presides in the country of the Romans. I 
do not command you, as Peter and Paul ; they were 
apostles : I am an insignificant person.' " Then the 
author of the pamphlet goes on : — " Now this proves 
that the Romans had been taught by Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul, and received their ^commands/ and of 
course shows that both apostles had been at Rome." 
We notice this little work, as it professes ^ to examine 
the true state of the question*^ The author appears 
quite satisfied with his '^ proofs/' but we must confess 
that he has utterly failed in bringing conviction from 
the very evidence he puts forward. Clement does not 
mention Rome in the passage quoted from his book ; 
and Ignatius does not state that Peter was ever in 
Rome ; and all the writers who succeed those contem- 
poraries of Peter, only assume the fact that the apostle 
was in Rome. 

It is admitted by the Roman Catholic writers, that 
there is no evidence from the New Testament of Peter 
having been in Rome, except from the name ^' Baby- 
lon,** from which the first epistle of Peter was dated. 
The writers in favour of the pretensions of Rome 
afiSrm that '' Babylon " means Rome. In the notes to 
the Douay version is the remark, ^^figuratively Rome/* 
In the age of the apostles, and for some ages after- 
wards, it was the custom to have several cities of the 
same name. Celebrated cities had many imitators 
of their names. There were no less than sixteen 
cities in various parts of Western Asia, of the name 
of Seleucia,* and in the Acts of the Apostles there 
is mention of two Antiochs; and it is probable that 
such a celebrated city as Babylon had several copies of 

♦ Prideaux's « Connection of the Old and New Testament," 
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its name. This custom has always existed in the 
world, and the maps of America, and of the various 
European colonies throughout the world, have many 
cities and towns of the same name. It is therefore 
probable that the *^ Babylon," where Peter wrote his 
first letter, was some town or village in Asia Minor. 
But if the Roman church insists that ^' Babylon " was 
identical with Rome, then she may write on her fore- 
head — " MYSTERY, Babylon the great, the mother 
OF harlots and abominations of the earth."* 

But although the bishops of Rome were even aUe 
to prove clearly and distinctly that Peter had been in 
Rome, and taught a church there, it does not follow 
that his successors inherited his virtues, and the power 
vested in him by his Divine Master. One word 
or expression from the New Testament is worth more 
than all the decisions of popes and councils. In the 
last conversation recorded, as having taken place 
between Christ and Peter, the apostle is commanded 
three times to feed the sheep of Christ; and, in 
answer to a question, by Peter, to know what one 
of the apostles should do, the Saviour said, ^^ WAat is 
thcU to thee i follow thou m^."f Had Peter been in-^ 
vested with supreme authority, as the chief of the 
apostles, here is an answer which is in perfect contra<- 
diction to such authority ; for his question implies 
ignorance of the power imputed to him by the sup* 
porters of the bishops of Rome ; and the answer is to 
the effect, that he had no right to ask the question, 
and his duty was simply pointed out in the words, 
" Feed my sheep," and " follow me." 

We will now go more minutely into the matter 
as described, or referred to, by Peter and Paul them- 
selves ; and, in examining the unparalleled claims put 

* Rev. xvii. 5. t John xxi. 21, 22. 
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forward by the pretended successors of Saint Peter, 
we shall find that the foundation of the whole episcopal 
fabric of Rome rests on the application of the words, 

'' AND UPON THIS ROCK I WILL BUILD MY CHURCH.** 

The bishops of Rome, and the supporters of their 
pretensions, assert that these words were applied to 
Peter, and that the supernatural powers of the keys 
thus conferred upon him descended on the bishops 
who succeeded each other in Rome. These bishops 
claim to be '' the Rock,** upon which the Church of 
Christ on earth is built. 

The question in reality is one of the utmost simpli- 
city, and may be settled by any one of the laity of the 
church of Rome. All that is required of him is, 
to read the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Epistles of Peter and Paul. They will find, if 
they read with a clear mind, that Peter lays no claim 
to be the head of the church on earth, and he affirms 
that " the Rock " upon which the church is built is 
Christ alone, and that He is the only head of the 
church on earth and in heaven. 

The designation Rock, in scriptural phraseology, is 
applied to God and to Christ. " Unto thee will 
I cry, O Lord my rock ;•*•** thou art my rock and my 
fortress ; *' t "I will say unto God my rock ; " J ** who 
is a rock, save our God ? '*§ In that sublime effusion 
of inspired genius, the song of Moses, there are three 
applications of the designation Rock to God the 
Creator and Redeemer. || Christ applies the name 
Rock to Himself in the account of the wise man who 
built his house upon ^^a rock.'* The testimony of 
Paul on this subject is decisive of the question, to 
whom belongs the right to be the rock : '^ Brethren, 

* Psa. xxviii. 1. f Psa. xxxi. 3. J Psa. xlii. 9. 
§ 2 Sam. xxii. 32. |! Deut. xzzii. 4, 15, and 18. 
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I would not tliat ye should be ignorant ; '' 

** for they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed 
them; and that Rock was Christ."* Synonymous 
with " rock " appears to be " a foundation stone," 
" chief comer-stone," or " the stone the head of the 
comer." Peter, in his epistle addressed to the strangers 
scattered throughout the countries in which he minis- 
tered and preached the Gospel, namely, Pontus, Ga- 
latia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithjnia, writes in illus- 
tration of the power of salvation in Christ: "To 
whom coming, as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed 
of men, but chosen of God, and precious. Ye also, as 
lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ. Wherefore also it is contained 
in the scripture. Behold, I lay in Sion a chief comer- 
stone, elect, precious: and he that believeth on him 
shall not be confounded. Unto you therefore which 
believe he is precious : but unto them which be dis- 
obedient, the stone which the builders disallowed, the 
same is made the head of the corner, and a stone 
of stumbling, and a rock of offence." f Paul, the 
first apostolic missionary in Rome, in his letter to the 
Ephesians, written from that city, uses the same illus- 
tration: "Now therefore ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and 
of the household of God; and are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone ; in whom all the 
building, fitly framed together, groweth unto a holy 
temple in the Lord ; in whom ye also are builded 
together for a habitation of God through the Spirit." J 
From the whole analogy of Scripture, and from the 

* 1 Cor. X. i, 4. t 1 Pet. ii 4-6. 

X Ephes. ii. 19-22. 
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writings of Peter and Paul, it 'is manifest that the 
words^ " Upon this rock I mil build my churchy" refer 
to Christ Himselfi '^ the head corner-stone ; " and conse- 
quently the words that follow, ^^ and I will give to thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven," apply to the 
church so firmly founded upon that Rock. If intelli- 
gent lay members of the Roman church will read the 
Bible with attention, they will discover that the 
bishops of Rome have perverted or misinterpreted the 
Scriptures, and that as Peter laid no claim to be the 
head of the church, or the Rock, it follows that the 
claims of the Roman bishops fall to the ground, and 
along with them the whole system of priesthood, 
which they have reared with so much cunning and 
deceit. 

Mankind may reverently conclude that a question 
involving consequences so important, would have been 
clearly enunciated and defined^ and not have been left 
to re^t entirely on negative grounds. Peter would 
have been directly and positively commanded to take 
the supreme office on himself, and he dared not refuse, 
or let his authority lie in abeyance ; for we find him 
throughout the subsequent period of the history acting 
as the other apostles. When a bishop of Rome, 
acting as a hierarch and political person, sends to 
foreign countries nuncios, legates, or cardinals, he is 
very precise in the instructions he gives in the creden- 
tials, and the priestly ambassadors are ostentatious and 
positive in the execution of their commissions; and 
were they to disobey, or neglect the duties of their 
office, they would speedily be recalled, to be imprisoned 
and racked, or put to death. 

The Transfiguration on the Mount was an event 
of the deepest interest and meaning ; and it was an 
occasion which one would suppose would have called 
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forth from the Sayiour a declaration of what should be 
done after his ascension to heaven. The three, Peter, 
James, and John, were the witnesses of the remarkable 
scene. Peter, in the confusion of his mind, proposed 
to commemorate the event by making three tabernacles, 
to Jesus, Moses, and Elias, and it was after they 
had come down from the mount, that the apostles had 
the dispute among themselves, *' which of them should 
be the greatest." The Saviour interfered, and settled 
the question ; not by naming and appointing Peter as 
the chief and the greatest over all, but by inculcating 
humility, and teaching, *' If any man desire to be 
first, the same shall be last of all, and servant of 
all." * After the institution of the ordinance of 
breaking of bread in Remembrance of Him there was 
again a strife among the apostles which of them 
should be accounted the greatest; and here was an 
occasion for Christ to have appointed the head of the 
church and chief of the Apostles, but He did not do 
so, and cmly again inculcated humility : *' he that is 
greatest among you, let him be as the younger ; and 
he that is chief, as he that doth serve ;" and He even 
says of Himself, " I am among you as he that serveth." f 
Is the conduct of Paul to go for nothing in this 
question of the supremacy of Peter, and of the pre- 
tensions of the bishops of Rome ? Paul was not a 
man to give up any of th* rights conferred upon him 
by his Divine Master ; and it is to be remarked that he 
claimed equality with Peter and all other apostles in 
the words, *^for in nothing am I behind the very 
chiefest apostles, though I be nothing." But he also 
claims an equality with Peter in a matter which the 
bishops, priests, and monks of Rome dare not claim. 
He asserts his apostleship and his freedom : ^* Have we 

• Mark ix. 35. t Luke xxii. 26, 27. 
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not power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as 
other apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, and 
Cephas ? " ♦ The Douay version suppresses the word 
wife, and puts instead thereof, woman. 

If it cannot be proved that Peter was invested with 
a supremacy over the rest of the apostles, and if he 
himself affirms that the memorable words, ^* and upon 

THIS ROCK I WILL BUILD MY CHURCH," apply tO 

Christ, what becomes of the cobweb pretensions of the 
bishops of Rome to be the successors of Peter and 
the vicar of Christ ! The reiteration for many hun- 
dred years has gained its end of hushing men into 
silence, and quashing inquiry into the papal preten- 
sions. The title " pontiff" is that of the ancient high 
priest of Pagan Rome, and that of *^ vicar," we have 
shown was plagiarized from the successor of Ma- 
homet, who claimed to be the representative of the 
prophet. 

There is one word in the above extract from the 
epistle of Paul which is of much significance, and the 
following comment on it may astonish many lay mem- 
bers of the Roman church. Paul alludes to ^^the 
brethren of the Lord." The wisdom contained in the 
lectures and sermons of the Lord produced the remarks 
of those who heard Him : '^ Is not this the carpenter's 
son ? is not his mother called Mary ? and his brethren 
James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas ? And his sis- 
ters, are they not all with us ? Whence then hath this 
man all these things ?"f 

It follows from these words that the real person, the 
historical character, Mary the mother of Jesus, is not 
the mythical and immaculate Mary of the Roman 
church, worshipped as the mother of God. There is 
no warranty whatever in the whole New Testament for 

"^ 1 Cor. ix. 6. t Matt. xiii. 66, 66. 
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the adoration of Mary the mother of Jesus. There 
is not a word recorded of her that can bear the inter- 
pretation of her claiming divine honours. In allusion 
to the advent of the Son of God, she says of herself, as 
the favoured instrument employed by God, " Behold, 
from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed." 
In the history of Christ she seldom appears, and in no 
case did she receive any marked attention as a person 
entitled to homage. After the ascension all the no- 
tice that is taken of her is — " These all continued with 
one accord in prayer and supplication, with the women, 
and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren."* 
It is truly remarkable that neither in the writings of 
Paul, nor in those of Peter, is there one word or ex- 
pression that can bear reference to Mary the mother of 
Jesus, unless the words, " Greet Mary, who bestowed 
much labour on us," f apply to the mother of Jesus. 
No expression uttered by Peter can bear the interpre- 
tation of allusion to Mary " the immaculate " of the 
church of Rome. The Immaculate Lady Marys of 
Loretto, of Guadaloupe, of Remedios — the Immacu- 
late Lady of Victories of the English Roman church, 
and the numerous Lady Marys under peculiar territo- 
rial names and titles in every country where the 
bishop of Rome has established his faith, are myths 
and female goddesses, and their images are idols carved 
in wood, stone, marble, or metal, before which the 
devotee bends his body and prostrates his spirit : "he 
falleth down unto it, and worshippeth it, and prayeth 
unto it, and saith, * Deliver me, for thou art my god.' " 
And " the smith with the tongs both worketh in the 
coals, and fashioneth it with hammers, and worketh it 
with the strength of his arms : yea, he is hungry, and 
his strength faileth; he drinketh no water, and is 

♦ Acta i. 14. t Rom. xvi. 6. 
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faint." And the sagacious carpenter who fashioneth 
the wooden doll, out of the same block of timber, 
" he bumeth part thereof in the fire ; with part 
thereof he eateth flesh ; he roasteth roast, and is satis- 
fied ; yea, he warmeth himself, and saith. Aha, I am 
warm, I have seen the fire." And then the baker 
comes to the aid of the priest ^ ** for he wiD take 
thereof, and warm himself; yea, he kindleth it, and 
baketh bread; yea, he maketh a god, and worship- 
pethit."* 

♦ Isa. xliy. 12-17. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Papal Standard of the Cross Keys, with its devices, and its 
motto of Pax, brought to the test of chivalric heraldry. — ^It 
turns out to be a banner of pretence and of falsehood. — ^The 
symbolism of the Key illustrated by the delivery to Pope 
Pius IX. of the keys of Rome, on the 4th July, 1849, by a 
French Colonel of Engineers. 

On entering on the subject of the papal banner of the 
CROSS KEYS, the emblem of the pretensions of the 
bishop of Rome as the head of the Roman church, 
and as a political and military potentate among the 
sovereigns of Europe, we desire first to address our 
observations chiefly to that order of men actually dis- 
posed to throw themselves into situations of danger, 
and who delight in hardy exploits, and who would re- 
coil from a display of false colours in any enterprise 
in which they might engage. A man may be truth- 
ful without being valorous ; but we are safe in 
affirming that a truly brave man is, from the construc- 
tion of his mind, a man of truth, and hates a lie. The 
knight, on making his vow of chivalry at the altar, 
swore, as the first of his duties, to speak the truth. 
Chivalry is one of the manifest and acknowledged in- 
fluences on European civilisation ; and, according to the 
code of military society, the charge of lying is as fatal 
to character as that of cowardice. Unfortunately for 
the peace and benefit of society, that class of men who, 
possessed of ardent minds, animated by the presence of 
danger, and cahn and self-possessed, when the danger 
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is greatest, have been in all ages the first to rush to war; 
and under the impulse of ambition and emulation, to 
carry the banner of defiance and dominion wherever 
opposition was encountered. The great mobs of armed 
men who follow such leaders are the mere passive in- 
struments who do the deeds, or utter the cries dictated 
to them, and they strike at the objects before them as 
the bull throws himself on his victim. 

A condition of warfare and slavery is the normal 
state of uncivilised and heathen man, and when Con- 
stantine, the first Roman emperor who publicly pro- 
fessed the Christian faith, upreared the cross as the 
ensign of his armies, he through that symbol im- 
pressed on Christianity features which yet stand out 
from the papal power. This is not the place to trace 
the steps by which that power slowly, but firmly, esta- 
blished itself in the world, and it will serve the pur- 
pose here to connect the fourth and the eleventh centu- 
ries as the eras of the foundation, and the complete 
consolidation of that episcopal system. In the firsts 
the bishops became members of the imperial govern- 
ment ; or at least the connection between the temporal 
and spiritual powers began, which led to the audacious 
pretensions of Hildebrand, in the last-mentioned age, 
developing themselves in the conquest of England, and 
in the invasions of the holy land. War, throughout 
the whole history of the papal power, has been one of 
the means of its aggrandisement, either directly by the 
increase of its influence, or indirectly by reducing and 
weakening opposing forces. The Roman episcopal 
power consists of two natures — the spiritual or theo- 
cratic, and the temporal and political, with its system 
of custom-houses, armies, castles, and police. This 
combined sacerdotal and political power, wielded by 
one man^ guided by a secret council of monkish 
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princes, works like a mystery in all the affairs of so- 
ciety and the transactions of nations. In peace, and 
in war, and in diplomacy this hyhridous power is felt, 
and it extends its influence alike over the decisions of 
governments, and the domestic concerns of the ob- 
scurest families. The confessional becomes a system 
of political espionage, or of domestic intrigue, and, 
according to the attractions of wealth, station, and 
beauty, exposes the celibate priest to the strong tempt- 
ations of the world, and the flesh. The papal power 
has had open or secret influence and direction in many 
wars that have devastated many countries of Europe, 
and has taken under its special protection and encou- 
ragement those warlike spirits ever eager for battle and 
conquest. "When the history of Europe shall be again 
studied, it will be found that papal Rome has been the 
focus of war, and the fomenter of dynastic revolutions. 
As far as that nondescript power has extended itself 
in the world, we see the crucifix, the sword, and the 
crozier employed against the bodies and spirits of men. 
England was invaded and taken possession of by Wil- 
liam the Norman, under a bull from the pope. For 
two hundred years the population of all Europe 
was stirred up to carry the cross and the sword to 
Palestine. Spain derived its parchment title to Ame- 
rica from the papal power. The Reformation in the 
sixteenth century roused that power to put forth its 
utmost energies upon the most powerful Catholic 
governments of Europe, and the Protestant countries 
were driven into defensive wars, which continued for 
a long series of years. The world does not see the 
Romish bishops now openly and boldly mustering their 
armies, and sending them into the field ; but it perceives 
them working by foreign agents, and effecting the end 
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kejs cannot be proved and established, and confirmed 
by facts, then the papal standard comes under the 
heraldic category of a banner of ^etennon ; and the 
definition of a coat of arms, or a banner of pretension, 
is, *^ that borne by a sovereign who is not in possession 
of the dominions to which such arms or banner belong, 
but who claims or pretends to have a right to such 
possession." 

The cross keys charged on the standard are em- 
blazoned to the world as the symbols of the '' Keys of 
heaven and of earth." With respect to the meaning 
and import of the expression the keys of heaven, we 
must humbly confess that such knowledge is too won- 
derful for us, and we cannot attain to it. 

The key is the emblem of power, and dominion, and 
honour. The symbolism of the key is adopted in the 
sacred scriptures in the prophetic announcement of the 
advent of Him upon whose shoulder the key of the 
house of David was to be laid. " So he shall open, 
and none shall shut ; and he shall shut, and none shall 
open." * 

The ^^ key " is also used for knowledge, or rather as 
the access to knowledge. And as respects the scrip- 
tures in the vernacular tongue, the grave charge made 
against the church of Rome is, that '^ it has taken 
away the key of knowledge " from' the people. 

The public and formal delivery to a person of the 
keys of a city or fortress, a house or a sepulchre, is 
the official transference of the right of possession of 
the place thus symbolically delivered. When a fortress 
is surrendered by capitulation to a besieging force 
the commander of it proceeds to the camp of the enemy 
outside, and delivers to the general the keys of the 
stronghold. When the sovereign of the British nation 

* lea. zxii 22. 
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is going to enter one of the large cities^ the chief ma- 
gistrate^ accompanied by his councillors, delivers at the 
gate or barrier of the city the keys, as the sign of the 
surrender of the municipal power ; and the sovereign 
might consistently and truthfully display « banner 
charged with the device of the keys as the symbol of 
her legitimate right to the government of the city. 
On the same principle a house is delivered to its pur- 
chaser, or its tenant, by the transference of its keys. 

There is something picturesque and striking in the 
solemn delivery of the keys of a great city to an 
official personage under peculiar circumstances; but in 
some cases there is the intervention of a third party 
who has achieved the honour by the danger of an en- 
terprise, and who intercepts from the individual, who 
receives the symbol of the surrender, the dignity that 
ought to accompany the act. The world has beheld 
lately a remarkable example of the delivery of the 
keys of cities. The bishop called pope Pius IX. ab- 
sconded from papal Rome, and took shelter in Gaeta, a 
small city in the kingdom of Naples. He abandoned 
Rome to be taken by siege and storm by French troops. 
While a refugee in a foreign country he received, on the 
21st of June, 1849, the keys of Ancona, delivered to 
him by an Austrian officer ; and on the 4th of July of 
the same year he accepted from a French colonel of en- 
gineers the keys of the two gates of Rome through which 
the French army entered the eternal city.* Although 
John Mastai Ferretti, the bishop of Rome, thus ac- 
cepted the tokens of possession, the French President 
naturally claimed the honour for the troops employed 
in the service ; and in his message to the Chambers in 
the month of November, 1850, he says, " Our brave 

* See the account of these curious papal transactious in the 
English newspapers of July, 1849. 

M 
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soldiers have had the signal honour of replacing Pope 
Pius IX. on the throne of Saint Peter. The spirit of 
party will fail in ohscuring this memorable deed, 
which will form a glorious page for France .... It is 
needless to say that our army^ yet necessary for the 
maintenance of order at Rome, is equally so for our 
political influence." It is for the Pope to reconcile 
his pretensions to the keys of the city of Rome and 
to the keys of heaven, to the fact of foreign soldiers 
having seized them for him, and to the sterner fact 
that the military occupation of that city is necessary 
to the political influence of France.* 

* President Bonaparte*s message to the Chamber, delivered at 
Paris, 11th November, 1860 : — 

" Since my last message our foreign policy has obtained in 
Italy a great success. Our arms have overthrown at Rome that 
turbulent demagogy which throughout the Italian peninsula had 
compromised the cause of true liberty, and our brave soldiers 
have had the signal honour of replacing Pope Pius IX. on the- 
throne of Saint Peter. The spirit of party will fail in obscuring 
this memorable deed, which will form a glorious page for France. 
The constant aim of our efforts has been to encourage the 
liberal and philanthropical intentions of the Holy Father ; the 
pontifical power pursues the realisation of the promises con- 
tained in the Motu propria of the month of September, 1849. 
Some of the oi^ganic laws have already been published, and 
those which are to complete the ensemJble of the administrative 
and military organisation in the States of the church will not be 
long delayed. It is needless to say that our army, yet necessary 
for the maintenance of order at Rome, is equally so for our 
political influence, and which, having rendered itself illustrious 
by its courage, is no less admired for its discipline and modera- 
tion." — President's Message, Paris, 11th Nov., 1860. 
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On the addition of Cephas, or Peter, to the name of 
Simon, the son of Jona, and on the use which the 
papistical bishops make of it. 

Various reasons may be assigned for the change of, or 
the addition to, a man's name. 

Some names are given as distinctive of rank and 
honour, and others are added to mark an era in the 
life and history of the individual who is thus distin- 
guished. For example, the name of Abram was changed 
into Abraham, and his wife's name was changed from 
Sarai into Sarah. Paul had his name changed from 
Saul : " and Simon the son of Jona : thou shalt be 
called Cephas, which is by interpretation, A stone." 
Peter is simply the Latin word for ** a stone." The 
papistical bishops lay much stress on the addition of 
Peter to the name of Simon, as, according to their in- 
terpretation, expressive of the meaning of "rock," 
with reference to the words of the Saviour, " and upon 
this rock I will build my church." In the English 
version of the Gospels the indefinite article " a " is 
applied to stone, and not the definite, ** the stone," so 
that the appellation Cephas or Peter is neither more 
nor less than the common but expressive appellation 
given to every individual member of the Christian 
Church described under the similitude of a building 
of which the foundation stone and chief comer-stone 
is Christ, and the members are the "lively stones" — 
" built upon the foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets." It thus appears that Simon, in receiving bis 
**new name" Peter, was distinguished both as an in- 

M 2 
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dividual member of the cliurcli and as one of ''the 
apostles and prophets " who were to uphold jointly and 
severally the ecclesiastical edifice with Christ as its 
head comer-stone. 

Such appears to be the meaning of the appellation 
Peter, or '' a stone/' given to Simon the fisherman, and 
from the history there is no indication whatever that it 
was given to him as a title of pre-eminence, or as one 
marking him the greatest over his brethren the rest of 
the apostles. 

But the conceit of the Italian papistical priests and 
monks has carried them great lengths in this matter; 
and they cause their chief bishop, on being elected, to 
fill what they call the chair of St. Peter, changing his 
name, in imitation of the command of the Saviour to 
Simon to add Peter to his name. 

The conclave of Italian priests and monks would 
appear to reason in this way: — The individual man 
merges in the priest with his tonsure and sacerdotal 
habiliments — once a priest always a priest — ^and the 
acts of the priest are holy, as his person is sacred and 
inviolable. 

The sins and vices of the man are lost in the holiness 
of the priest. The chief bishop is the concentration 
of priestly holiness, and he becomes infallible. "A 
new name" must be given to him. The vulgar com- 
mon-place name of an obscure monk, who in the gloom 
of the cloister has improved his talents for intrigue, 
and acquired knowledge and address to rule the church, 
must not be proclaimed to the world, and sounded in 
the courts of kings; but a new name must be em- 
blazoned on the portals of the Vatican, and John Mastai 
Ferretti is suppressed for " Pope Pius the Ninth, the 
Inheritor of the Keys of Saint Peter, and the Vicar of 
Christ on earth." 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Symbolism of the Cross Keys further examined. — ^Applies 
to the Keys of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. — ^The Keys 
of the Sepulchre were sent, in the Ninth century, to Charle- 
magne of France, and not to the Bishop of Rome. — Never 
were in the possession of the Bishops of Home. — ^The King of 
Sardinia pretends to be the King of Jerusalem. 

In considering the papal standard as one of preten- 
sion to various objects on the earth, the most interest- 
ing of those objects is the holy sepulchre in the city of 
Jerusalem. The possession of the keys of that city, 
and of the sacred places vsrhich it contains, has been an 
object of ambition with the Popes. And without en- 
tering into the details of this subject, it will be suffi- 
cient to invite the reader to investigate this part of the 
papal history. Ever since the alleged discovery of the 
holy sepulchre and the three Calvarian crosses by the 
mother of Constantine in the fourth century, the 
bishops of Rome have had their eye directed to Jeru- 
salem, and the earthly key on their banner is mani- 
festly the symbol of Christ's sepulchre on earth. The 
church of the holy sepulchre built by Constantine 
existed before the bishops of Rome acquired the 
power symbolised by the cross-keyed banner, and, be- 
sides, the patriarch of Constantinople as the head of 
the Eastern Church enjoyed the honour and derived 
the profits from the sacred spot, until Jerusalem was in 
the middle of the fifth century declared a patriarchate. 
But the holy city had to pass through severe trials, and 
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first by the Persians, and afterwards by the Saracens 
and Turks, it fell under the infidel yoke. Jerusalem 
and the sacred places had been in the hands of the Ma- 
hometans for four hundred and sixty years, before it 
was first taken by the crusaders, but during that long 
period Christian pilgrims never ceased to yisit from all 
countries the holy sepulchre. While Jerusalem was 
under the dominion of the Arabs, towards the end of 
the eighth and the beginning of the ninth century, the 
keys of the holy sepulchre were actually sent to Eu- 
rope by the Caliph Harun al Rashid. The incident is 
an interesting one in the events of that age. The 
keys were not sent to the bishop of Rome' as the 
head of Christendom, but to Charlemagne, the king of 
France, as the greatest Christian monarch, and the sup- 
porter of the civilisation of the West.* The solemn 
embassage conveying the keys of the holy sepulchre was 
an act of chivalrous politeness of Harun al Rashid to 
Charlemagne, and evinced the sympathetic feelings 
between those two extraordinary men who possessed 
almost imbounded influence over the world. Char- 
lemagne was the sovereign of Rome, and the bishop 
was his vassal. The history of this period ought to be 
attentively considered, as showing the false pretensions 
emblazoned on the papal standard. Charlemagne in^ 
herited the extraordinary powers and honours of a 
patrician of Rome, to whom *^ Roman ambassadors 
presented the keys of the shrine of St. Peter as a 
pledge and sytnbol of sovereignty, with a holy banner, 
which it was their right and duty to unfurl in the de- 
fence of the church and city.'*f But in return for the 
sovereignty of the shrine of Saint Peter, Charle- 

* Sismondi and Gibbon. 

t Gibbon's "History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire," ch. xlix. 
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magne confirmed the grant of the principal cities of 
the exarchate of Ravenna, which had been made to 
the Pope by his father Pepin, the keys of which had 
been formally delivered before the altar of Saint Peter. 
The ill-treatment of the pilgrims visiting the holy 
sepulchre at length led to the wars of the crusades^ 
the declared object of which was to take the city of 
Jerusalem, and recover to the Western Church the 
sepulchre in which the body of the Redeemer had 
lain. Jerusalem and the sepulchre were taken by 
storm in July, 1099, and Godfrey de Bouillon, the 
conqueror, too modest to accept the title of king of 
Jerusalem, contented himself with that of Defender 
and Baron of the Holy Sepulchre.* The holy city 
was held by the Christians ninety-eight years, when 
it was surrendered to Saladin, who, in his mercy, jus- 
tice, and disinterestedness to the garrison and their fol- 
lowers, set an example to his Christian enemies. 
Convulsive efforts were made by the peoples of Europe, 
under the excitements of the Romish bishops, for about 
one hundred years to gain back the holy city and its sa^ 
cred spots, but down to the present time those spots have 
continued in the hands and under the dominion of the 
infidels, to the deep disgrace of the Christian nations of 
Europe. The possession by the Turks of the Holy 
Land, with its ruined towns and sepulchres and con- 
secrated spots of earth, has always been considered dis- 
honourable by every person who ever gave a thought 
on the subject ; and the recovery of them has been one 
of the dreams of the ardent spirits of Europe since 
the age of the crusades. The most celebrated of the 
enthusiastic men who conceived the plan of the reco- 
yery of the holy places was Christopher Columbus. 

* Bouillon, Cyclop. Society for the Di&sion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 
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That great and pious man, on looking across the great 
ocean which led him to a new world, never lost sight of 
the vision of the sepulchre of his Redeemer ; and his 
lofty mind was sustained, amidst the difficulties, dan- 
gers, and anxieties of his unparalleled adventure, with 
the hope of devoting his treasures to that holy enter- 
prise, and of following as a soldier of the cross the 
march to Jerusalem. Amidst the disappointed hopes 
which embittered the soul and crushed the spirit of 
that heroic man, perhaps the most pungent of his re- 
grets arose from the failure of realizing his long-che- 
rished undertaking.* 

Mr. Layard, in his account of the ruins of Nineveh, 
and the present state of the neighbouring countries, 
gives a letter of the celebrated Prester John, or Pres- 
byter John, who was a Tartar chief or king, converted 
by the Chaldean patriarch in the thirteenth century. 
The letter is addressed to Alexius Comnenus, the 
emperor of Constantinople, and is curious as illustra- 
tive of this subject of the keys of the holy sepulchre. 
** Prester John, by the grace of God, and of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the king of kings, to Alexius Comnenus, 
the governor of Constantinople, health and a happy 

end Seventy kings are our tributaries. We 

are a devout Christian, and we everywhere protect and 
nourish with alms such poor Christians as are within 
the empire of our clemency . . . We have made a 
vow to visit the sepulchre of our Lord with a great 
army, as it become th the glory of our Majesty to wage 
war against, and humiliate the enemies of, the cross of 
Christ, and to exalt his holy name." f 

It is more than 340 years since Columbus died, and 
the holy sepulchre still remains in possession of the 

* " Life of Columbus," by Washington Irving. 
t Layard's " Nineveh," vol. i. p. 260. 
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infidels — " the key op the Church is kept by the 

GOVERNOR OF THE CITY, AND THE DOOR IS GUARDED 

BY A Turk ;"* and the papal banner, with its symbo- 
lical keys, yet flouts the sky, and unfurls a lie to the 
world. 

Among the various pretensions put forth by poten- 
tates in the world, the most audacious is the title 
assumed by the King of Sardinia, of " Kin^ of Je* 
rusalem.^* Mankind, with all their credulity, regard 
such assumptions with silent contempt, as imposing on 
nobody, and it is therefore scarcely worth while to say 
anything more about it ; but as we are treating of the 
assumption of the title to the keys of the holy 
sepulchre at Jerusalem by the bishop of Rome, we 
may add that there is a curious history of the title of the 
** King of Cyprus and Jerusalem.'* Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon, who captured the holy city from the Mahometans, 
refused the title of king, as he considered it impious 
to assume it. His successors were less modest and less 
scrupulous ; and one of the name of Guy de Lusignan 
was expelled from Jerusalem towards the end of the 
twelfth century, and received from Richard I. of Eng- 
land the island of Cyprus. The Lusignans retained 
that island for three centuries, and assumed the title 
of King of Cyprus and Jerusalem. In the fifteenth 
century the title went to the female line, and the lady 
married one of the family of the Duke of Savoy, and 
from this origin the kings of the States of Sardinia 
conceive that it adds to their dignity to pretend to the 
crown of Jerusalem. So late as the ^rd of March, 
184f8, Charles Albert, in a declaration of war against 
the Emperor of Austria^ entitled himself, " By the grace 
of God, King of Sardinia, Cyprus, and Jerusalem." 

* ^ IncideDts of Travel in the Holy Land," by J. L. Stephens, 
clLzxviii. 

M 3 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The difference between tbe two great sections of the Chris- 
tian World, respectively represented by the Bible and the 
Breviary. — ^The distinction of the two described for the in- 
formation of intelligent Sceptics and of Mahometans and 
Heathen. — ^The distinction also shown by the idolatrous re- 
gard to the material Cross by the Christians of the Breviary. 
— ^The Grosa was regarded by the Reformers in the Sixteenth 
century as an instrument of priestly despotism ; hence it was 
cast down. — ^The blasphemies of John Tetzel, the agent of the 
Bishop of Bomein the sale of Indulgences under the Sign of 

; the Cross. 

The material sign and figure of the cross, in its use 
in religion and war, and as an article of merchandise, 
has produced the most remarkable effects on mankind. 
It appears so much on the surface of society, having 
been displayed for so many hundred years to the eyes 
of the world, that men have become universally fami. 
liarised with it, and now regard it as an object which 
has lost its meaning and its value. 

All the people on the earth, who make a public 
profession of the Christian religion, may be divided 
into two great sections. First: The class that submits 
to an order of bishc^s and priests who have kept to 
themselves, or have destroyed, the original books upon 
which the religion, in its history and its doctrines, 
depends ; and these priests insisting on the possession 
of an absolute .spiritual power to prescribe to the 
members of their church what they shall believe, prac- 
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tise, and pay for the salvation of their souls. Second; 
The class^ and its numerous subdivisions, who retain 
in their own possession, and read, the original books 
of the history, precepts, and doctrines of their religion ; 
and although there is considerable diversity of inter- 
pretation by those subdivisions, still each sect presses 
upon the other the reading of the books in support of 
the view of the particular form of worship and dis- 
cipline adopted. We shall, for the sake of distinction, 
denominate them— 

The Christians of the Breviary — without the Bible, 
The Christians of the Bible — ^with the Bible, 
In the discussion of any subject, and in the prose- 
cution of any argument, it is of great importance to 
lay down definitions in order to mark out the lines of 
separation between the two objects of dispute, and 
to afford precise ideas of the real difference between 
them. 

At this time, when the great spiritual struggle be- 
tween those two classes has revived, and now will be 
continued to the end, it is necessary to keep in view 
the real principles for which the Christians of the Bible 
have to contend, which in its simplicity is to struggle 
to place the Bible in the room of the breviary. This 
definition of the actual difference between the two 
great classes will enable infidels and enlightened men 
of the world, who " care for none of those things,"* 
to perceive at once the true nature of the question at 
issue between the parties, and it will rouse their 
attention to this matter, and engage their sympathies 
in favour of a party who desires to diffuse truth, 
freedom, and knowledge. The intelligent, but care- 
for-no thing classes of society, regard generally the 
disputes between the Roman church and all othet 

♦ Acts xviii. 17.. 
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churches as questions between priests and sects, and 
they turn aside with a sneer . at priestcraft, and dis- 
miss the whole subject as unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

Throughout Asia, under the religion of Brahma, 
and the religion of Mahomet, the people cannot com- 
prehend the difference between the Christian sects. 
Doubtless their ignorance of the true difference 
between the Roman church, with its imagery of idols 
and pompous ceremonial, and the various sections of the 
reformed churches, destitute of imagery, and simple 
in their ritual, must confound their judgments on the 
claims, by two parties, to be the exclusive teachers of a 
holy religion derived from the same divine original. 
Without a satisfactory explanation, the logical conclu- 
sion of their understandings must be that both the 
parties who differ so widely, and condemn each other 
so bitterly, must be impostors. But the real differ- 
ence might be shown by an illustration taken from the 
Vedas, or the Koran, taught to the people by the 
Brahmins, and the Muftis, and Imans. 

Were a Brahmin of high caste, or a chief Mufty, to 
appoint an order of priests under a prohibition of 
marriage, and to attempt to suppress, or at least to 
keep the Veda or the Koran out of the hands of lay- 
men, and after these acts of violence to natural rights, 
to come forward with pretensions of being the only 
representative of Brahma, or Mahomet on earth, the 
natives of India and Turkey would be able to form a 
conception of the difference between the priests of the 
Breviary and the clergy of the Bible. 

Mr. Layard, in his interesting account of the exca- 
vations of the buried cities of Assyria, takes occasion 
to describe the present condition of the Christians of 
Chaldaea, apparently the descendants of the Nesto- 
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rians of the seven churches of Asia. ** By. a series of 
the most open frauds, the Roman Catholic emissaries ob- 
tained many of the documents which constituted the 
title of the Chaldaean Patriarch, and gave him a claim 
to be protected, and to be recognised as head of the 
Chaldaean church, by the Turkish authorities. By a 
system of persecution and violence, which could scarcely 
be credited, the Chaldseans of the plain were compelled 
to renounce their faith and unite with the church of 
Rome." ♦ 

It is not our purpose to point out and describe the 
many striking differences between the religion of the 
Bible and the religion of the Breviary, as practised by 
their respective churches ; and what we have to do 
here is, to bring in contrast, between the two, the use 
and treatment of the material figure of the cross. 

A reflection occurs to us at this stage of our argu- 
ment, which may be stated. Pious Christians of the 
Bible class may become impatient of these specula- 
tions, and, being satisfied that they have got possession 
of the jewel, will not quarrel with parties who prefer 
to have the casket which contained it. Holding fast, by 
the hand of faith, of the saving doctrine of the cross, 
they may, without a struggle, leave the physical object 
to the faith and reverence of others. 

It is quite natural to expect such reasoning. But 
we are here dealing with things as we find them, and 
are endeavouring to expose error, and to promote 
truth ; and to effect either, the first step is to remove 
material objects, which produce remarkable effects on 
the senses and imaginations of men, and obscure their 
mental vision of spiritual things. The establishment 
and progress of the figure of the material cross, form 
prominent subjects in the history of the world since 

* Layard's "Nineveh," voL i. p. 259. 
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the fourth century. In the form of the crucifix the 
cross has been elevated as an object of idolatry^ and 
there is no service of public worship, and no act of 
private devotion in which the crucifix is not held for- 
ward to the eye of sense and the eye of faith. And at 
the present time among the Roman Catholics of Eng- 
land the question of the actual adoration of the material 
cross, as producing a mysterious and miraculous eflFect 
on the soul of the worshipper, is discussed in the organs 
of the press that represent the opinions of that class of 
English society.* At the breaking out in the eighth 
century of the celebrated disputes about the worship 
of images, which ended in the final separation between 
the Western and Eastern Churches, the crucifix was 
excepted in the decree of the Roman emperor, in the 
year 726. All images were removed except that of 
the crucifixion, which was retained in the public wor- 
ship, f Among the great holidays of the Roman 
church there is one dedicated to the commemoration of 
the discovery of the true cross, and another to the 
solemn elevation of the cross ; and so late as the four- 
teenth century a festival was instituted sacred to the 
memory of the lance with which the side of the Saviour 
was pierced, and to the nails that fastened him to the 
cross. J This idolatrous regard paid to the material 
cross is increased in the highest degree to the relic of 
the wood supposed to be of the true cross. The 
Roman church in all ages since the fourth century has 
availed itself to the utmost of the hold that it thus ac- 
quired over the souls and treasures of its devotees ; 
and by the sale of consecrated bits of wood, and of 
bulls of the Pope for indulgences, at length roused the 

* See the Tablet newspaper. 

t Mosheim's « Eccl. Hist, of Eighth Century." 

% Mosheim's " Hist, of Fourteenth Century." 
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spirit of inquiry that led to the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century. 

It iSf therefore, not to be wondered at, that the 
Reformers and Protestants in the various countries of 
Europe that threw away the religion of the Breviary 
for the religion of the Bible should have regarded the 
material cross with feelings which associated it with 
idolatrous worship, and with the barter of the souls of 
men for indulgences signed by a worldly high-priest. 
Taking human nature as it really exists, it cannot raise 
surprise to find masses of excited men treating such 
an object with outrage and violence. Men, as objective 
beings, act under the impulse communicated by the 
sight of things which have been the unconscious in- 
struments used for particular purposes. In the moment 
of triumph of spiritual freedom men overthrew and 
trampled on a sign which to them appeared the symbol 
of priestly despotism. They appeared to have consi- 
dered at the time of the Reformation that the power- 
ful influence which that material sign had exercised 
for a thousand years to the enslavement of the mind 
would be most effectually destroyed by throwing it 
down from its exalted pedestal. Looking back from 
the present time to the youth of John Calvin, the ima- 
gination is strongly impressed with the spectacle of 
that extraordinary person, before his conversion, walk- 
ing in a religious procession, carrying, instead of the 
usual cross, a sword with a cross-shaped hilt.* Does 
this characteristic action denote the psychological bias 
of the man, and that if he had not been a reformer he 
would have been one of the Inquisition's sternest 
instruments ? 

Besides having been an object of idolatry and 
traffic, the cross was also prominently displayed in the 

* D'Aubign6*s " Hist, of the Reformation," vol. iii. p. 636. 
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acts of persecution and cruelty by the Romish church. 
In the crusade against the Albigenses in the twelfth 
century the sign of the cross pointed the way to a 
slaughter so general and terrible that the Pope's legate, 
lest any should escape, cried out, " Kill them all, God 
will find out his own." The freedom of inquiry which 
began in the valleys of the south of France alarmed 
the bishop of Rome and his council, and the tribunal 
of the Inquisition was established in the same century. 
The precise regulations laid down by that tribunal 
showed to what extremities the Roman church carried 
the figure of the cross. In the massacres of the Albi- 
genses the true Catholics saved themselves from the 
sword by wearing crosses on their breasts; and the 
Inquisition to distinguish recent converts, or heretics 
reconciled to the church, from old, unsuspected Catho- 
lics, made the former wear two crosses, one before and 
the other on their back. The heretical persons who 
were condemned to wear the dress of the Inquisition, in 
token of penitence, had to bear two crosses and some 
three ; and in every case the colour of the cloak 
or garment had to be different from that of the 
crosses.* 

The spirit of Luther was roused, and the crisis of 
the Reformation was precipitated, by the audacious 
elevation and display of the cross by John Tetzel, a 
Dominican friar, at the sale of indulgences in the 
churches and market-places of the towns of Germany 
in the year 1517. The third book of D'Aubign6's his- 
tory, entitled "The Indulgences and the Theses," 
graphically describes the proceedings of Tetzel in his 
extraordinary enterprise to raise money by that means, 
and the following synoptical notices will convey an 
idea of the striking scene which was the prelude to the 

* Historia de la Inqtusidon de Espa&a de Llorente. 
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accomplishment of the greatest revolution since the 
first preaching of the gospel beginning at Jerusalem. 

In the procession on entering a town the Pope's bull 
was carried in front on a velvet cushion. The salesman 
of indulgences followed, supporting a large wooden 
cross. John Tetzel bore the great red cross. His 
occupation resembled that of a mountebank^ and he 
had the morals of one, as he had formerly been con- 
demned to be thrown into the river for adultery and 
profligacy, but had been pardoned. As soon as the 
cross was elevated with the Pope's arms suspended upon 
it, Tetzel ascended the pulpit and exalted, in the pre- 
sence of the crowds, the efficacy of indulgences. " In- 
dulgences," said he, " are the most precious and sub- 
lime of God's gifts. This cross," pointing to the red 
cross, ^' has as much efficacy as the cross of Jesus 
Christ." • . . . . " I would not exchange my privi- 
leges for those of Saint Peter in heaven, for I have 
saved more souls with my indulgences than he with his 
sermons." f . . . . . " The very moment that the 
money clinks against the bottom of the chest, the soul 
escapes from purgatory, and flies free to heaven." J 
** This day heaven is on all sides open. This day you 
may redeem many souls,'* .... With ten groschen 
you may deliver your father from purgatory." § 

All the faithful were to come and confess in the spot 
where the red cross was set up. ** None but old men, 
the sick, and women with child, were exempt." || The 
diploma of absolution given and signed by John Tetzel 
was a document of the deepest blasphemy, and the 
very precautions taken to secure the money received 
for the pardon of '^ all excesses, sins, and crimes of 

* D'Aubign^'s Hist., vol. i. p. 269. t Ibid., p. 270. 

X Ibid., p. 271. § Ibid., p. 272. || Ibid., p. 278. 
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whatever kind/' and for the freedom from purgatory 
and admission into paradise^ betrayed the conscious- 
ness of the unholy source of the gains. The money 
was reckoned with the greatest care^ and the chest in 
which it was deposited had three keys kept by three 
independent parties. When the chest was opened the 
opening took place in presence of a public notary.* 
Wherever the papal wares were offered for sale " the 
red cross of indulgences was erected ;" and when the 
salesman found the market dull, and money slow of 
coming in, he exclaimed in a threatening tone, ^^ I 
shall take down that cross, and close the gate of 
heaven, and put out that sun of grace which shines 
before your eyes."t The traffickers in papal indul- 
gences gave them away in payment of the carriage of 
goods, of tavern bills, and the documents would free 
the number of souls proportioned to the amount of 
the debt.J 

The people of Germany were weary of the shame- 
ful traffic that was carried on, and at length, on the 
17th October, 1517, Luther published his celebrated 
theses and challenges against the doctrine of indul- 
gences. There were ninety-five propositions, which 
he offered to prove at the university against all op- 
posers. The germs of the Reformation were contained 
in those theses. Two of them only, bearing on the 
subject now before us, will be given : — ^' Those persons 
preach human inventions who pretend that at the very 
moment when the money sounds in the strong boxes 
the soul escapes from purgatory .... To say that 
the cross hung with the Pope's arms is as powerful £U3 
the cross of Christ, is blasphemy." § 

* D'Aubign6, vol. i. pp. 279, 280. t Ibid., p. 284. 

X Ibid., p. 288. § Ibid., pp. 306, 312. 
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It appears from ecclesiastical history, that one of the 
first acts of freedom of thought from the thraldom of 
the Roman church was manifested in protestation or in 
violence against the material cross, the sign of Roman 
power. For instance, one of the tenets of a sect of 
mystics in the eleventh century, called the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit, was the denial that the cross on which 
Christ suffered was in any respect more sacred than 
other kinds of wood, and the refusal to pay to it the 
smallest degree of religious worship.* In the twelfth 
century, in Languedoc and Provence, Peter de Bruys 
made a bold attempt to restore the Gospel, but was 
burned in his enterprise. Among his proclamations to 
his followers was, ^' that the crucifixes, as instruments 
of superstition, should be pulled down and destroyed."f 
After the Reformation had begun, violence was com- 
mitted on the cross and the crucifix. At a place 
called Stadelhofen, outside the gates of Zurich, 
there stood a crucifix elaborately carved and or- 
namented, to which superstitious veneration was 
paid. One Hottinger, accompanied by a number of 
citizens, *' deliberately dug round the image, until, 
yielding to their efforts, it came down with a loud 
crash to the ground." J During the heat of the Scot- 
tish Reformation under Knox, in May, 1559, the ex- 
cited multitude in Perth, in their attack on the gates 
of the Carthusian monastery, used a large wooden 
cross as a battering-ram, pulled up from the ground 
outside of the gates. § And, perhaps, in no part of 
the Christian world is there less reverence paid to the 
figure of the cross than in Scotland, for, even as an 



♦ Mosheim's " Hist, of Eleventh Century." 
t Ibid., Twelfth Century. J D'Aubigne, voL iii. p. 312. 

§ Lawson's " Hist, of Reformation," p. 196. 
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architectural ornament to the churches it is condemned 
and thrown aside. In an ecclesiastical court in the 
month of August^ 1850^ plans were submitted for a 
church proposed to be erected in honour of the Scot- 
tish Reformer John Knox. The drawing of the build- 
ing had the figure of the cross upon some part of it^ 
which was objected to^ on the ground that the great 
reformer would not have approved of it. 

To assert that the sale of indulgences by Tetzel, and 
the ostentatious display of the banner of the red cross 
by that papal agent and his band^ were the causes of 
the Reformation of religion in the sixteenth century^ 
would be to use empirical language in reference to a 
revolution of the greatest importance. " Every revo- 
lution should be wrought out in men's minds before it 
takes the shape of action ;'* * and this wise remark of 
the historian was no doubt the result of his investiga- 
tions into the origin and progress of the Reformation. 

Reasoning on the effects of the uprearing and dis- 
play of the cross, we must consider it as a symbol 
of the idolatry, avarice, and despotic power of the 
papal dominion; and any object whatever displayed 
as a symbol, acquires its influence and importance as 
the representative of a great predominant idea on one 
side, or as the exciter of another idea or ruling passion 
of an opposite nature on the other side. And we 
thus perceive why and how it happened, that the Pro- 
testants of Germany and the religious reformers of 
the other countries of Europe, particularly those of 
Scotland, violently tore down and trampled imder foot 
a sign which, in another sense, was of a sacred cha- 
racter. 

It was an oversight in the leaders of the Reformation, 
and a defect in the completion of that great work, not 

* D'Aubignl, vol. ill. p. 3. 
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to have adopted and upreared to the world, some sym- 
bol or banner, as the embodiment of the great ideas 
and doctrines which that revolution made free for the 
acceptance of mankind, and of its triumph over the 
impious schemes of the bishop of Rome and his 
worldly hirelings. Why should the cause of truth 
and honour be deprived of its distinctive sign ? The 
Reformers, in their great enterprise for the freedom 
of the mind from error and superstition, were enti- 
tled to say, " We will rejoice in thy salvation, 

AND IN the name OP OUR GoD WE WILL SET UP 
OUR BANNERS."* 

* Psalm XX. 6. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Hie Religionists of the Breviary, with vast pretension, boast of 
unity, and of being the only trae Church, and yet withhold 
their titles. — ^The Religionists of the Bible show their unar 
nimity by an universal appeal to the books which all the sects 
adopt as genuine. 

When we meet with in the world a person in possession 
of a thing or office, which he claims to have derived 
from a superior power many hundred years ago, and 
which he uses in a particular manner as affecting 
other persons, and is always asserting his undoubted 
and exclusive right to this thing or office, but at the 
same time studiously suppresses or keeps out of sight 
his written title-deeds or charter for the right of pro- 
perty, an observer may, without a knowledge of theo- 
logy, reasonably infer, on principles of common sense, 
that that person either does not possess a genuine title, 
or that he uses the thing or office in a way unauthorised 
by, and contrary to, the original document on which 
the title is said to rest. That person may put forward 
a breviat or compendium of his written title, which he 
affirms to contain all the information necessary to 
be known concerning it ; but the original title itself he 
will not appeal to as authority. This is very unac- 
countable, or very dishonest. 

The bishops and the priests of Rome, ever since the 
time of the reformation of religion in the sixteenth 
century, have boasted of the perfect unity of their 
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cburchy and of the unvariableness and certainty of the 
principles on which it rests and acts, and of the same- 
ness of its ritual, while they charge the various 
reformed churches with their disunion and sectarian 
bitterness, and accuse them with abandonment of prin- 
ciple, and separation from the truth. What is very 
wonderful in this dispute is, that the Protestant 
churches, instead of suppressing or keeping back from 
the world their written title-deeds, do the very con- 
trary, for they deposit them in every court of record, 
place them in every library, teach them in schools, 
proclaim them in the market-places, and publish them 
in every tongue and language spoken by the sons 
of men in every region of the world. It is said that, 
in the great Exhibition of the productions of all 
nations in London, there were exposed to the in- 
spection and reading of all men, versions of the Scrip- 
tures in one hundred and thirty languages and tongues ; 
and there is something still more wonderful in this 
dispute between parties so irreconcilable in principle 
and action, namely, their respective title-deeds are 
copies of the original documents, and these copies 
may be said to agree in all the essential points of doc- 
trines and precepts. The Bible is not used in the 
daily popular worship of the Roman church, but the 
Breviary is used instead thereof. The Roman church 
boasts of the perpetuity of its principles, and the 
unchangeableness of its forms of worship. The Pro- 
testants use the Old Testament read by Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul, and they use the Gospels and Epistles 
as they were published by their authors, after the 
Ascension of the Saviour.* 

♦ Note by the friend formerly quoted ; — 
" Our Saviour, St. Peter, and St. Paul, invariably quote from 
the Septuagint. The vulgate, which is merely a Latin translation 
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Although they may differ in matters of form of 
worship, and in the government of the church, they 
yet produce the title-deeds which were granted hy the 
apostles; the same to-day as they were 1850 years 
ago. Compare this with the antiquity and changeable- 
ness of the Breviary! The very name was unknown 
until tlie eleventh century, unless we go back to 
the time of the first Roman Emperor, when we find it 
in the Breviarium, used for a fiscal directory, or an 
account-book of the revenue and military forces of the 
Empire. The Breviary of the Roman church contains 
the order of the seven daily prayers, according to the 
practice of David, and the general service of the 
church, with lessons from the Scriptures, prayers, 
psalms, and with lives of the saints. With respect to 
the claim of perpetuity, and unchangeableness put 
forward by the church, we find, in the case of the 
Breviary, the very contrary to be the case. The Bre- 
viary, at present in general use, was not published 
until as late as 1697, about one hundred and seventy 
years after the date of the Reformation. Previous to 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the Breviary 
had undergone alterations by more than a dozen of 
popes, and by several general councils. Previous 
to the name of Breviary adopted in 1080, it had 
several designations. Throughout the various Catholic 
countries, each church had some particularity in its 
Breviary, and, throughout them all, there were not two 
that agreed in all matters of form and manner. For- 

of the Septuagint, was the authorised version of the Eoman 
Catholic Church for centuries before the Reformation, and it is 
still so. Luther, eschewing everything bearing papal sanction, 
made his translation from the Hebrew text, which difiFers from 
the Septuagint. The Cospels and Epistles were not written for 
many years after the Ascension." 
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merlj the obligation of reading tlie Breviary every day 
was universal, but now it is limited to the clergy alone, 
who are bound to read it on pain of mortal sin, and of 
refunding their revenues, in proportion to their failure 
of this duty.* 

The foregoing remarks will explain where lies the 
essential difference between the Christians of the 
Bible and the Christians of the Breviary. 

* See article « Breviary," Cyclopedia, published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Abuse of raising Money under false pretences. — ^The FsJsity 
of the Claims of the Bishops of Borne to be the Successors of 
Saint Peter, proved by the contrast between the candour and 
disinterestedness of the personal and apostolic character of 
Peter, and the greedy exactions and organised imposture of 
the Boman Bishops. — ^The characters and principles of Peter 
and PauL — Curious particulars of Exactions by Bishops in 
collecting of Peter's Pence, and in the appropriation of funds 
bequeathed by the old Saxons, Alnoth and Azor, for the 
welfare of their souls. — ^The honourable names of Peter and 
Paul made merchandise of in the cathedrals of Borne and 
London. — The Cross made merchandise of in the sale of Cm- 
sadoes in Spain and in Spanish America. — ^A Lesson to Spain 
at the present crisis of its destiny. 

Society condemns with just severity that class of im- 
postors, who, with the furtive use of the name of some 
well-known and honourable man to cover their deceit, 
go about begging money for their own selfish purposes, 
or procuring it for some object which would be at once 
disapproved of by the person whose name is abused in 
the transaction. It is this principle of imposition, 
which has been so much abused in religion, that we 
are going to consider here ; and, after having endea- 
voured to show that the papal standard is a banner of 
pretension, and displays a lie to the world in its device 
and its motto, we shall use a novel strain of argument, 
to prove that the bishop of Rome has no claim to be 
the successor of Saint Peter, and acts on principles and 
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aGComplisbes objects entirely opposite to those which 
the great apostle enunciated and enjoined. 

This section must be considered as suggestive only, 
and it refers to that system of organised imposture, as 
old as priestcraft in the world, under which money 
has been collected, and treasure accumulated, in the 
name of some god, or divine person, or saint, and 
applied to the selfish gratification of the priests and 
their friends, or used to extend and perpetuate spi- 
ritual and hierarchical despotism over mankind. The 
papal power has studied this system in all its parts, 
has reared on it an amount of wealth, and has acquired 
by it a selfish influence beyond anything ever known 
in the world. Saints of every degree, and of every 
people, and of both sexes, have, by the use of their 
names on earth, been made the extorters of money 
from pious and credulous men, women, and children 
of every clime, in every age. Had the bishops of 
Rome, and their priests and monks spread over the 
world, contented themselves with making " merchan- 
dise " of the names and reputations of such saints as 
the Georges, and the numerous tribes of local and 
popular males and females, that fill the calendar as 
saints in heaven, their cupidity would have been sufli- 
ciently satisfied, without the dishonour to such names 
as Paul and Peter, placed as beggars at church doors, 
or extortioners of pence from the humble cottagers of 
a country.* 

* Among the impostors of this class, the priests of Bel were 
the most voracious, the most cunning, but the most imlucky. 
They represented to the king of Babylon that their idol con- 
sumed every day in the temple twelve great measures of fine 
flour, forty sheep, and sixty vessels of wine. But Daniel 
knew better, and by strewing the floor of the temple with fine 
ashes he showed to the King that, notwithstanding the gates 
had been shut and sealed by the King, certain persons had 

N 2 
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In another place we hare considered the original 
words of the Saviour, on which the Roman bishops 
rest their claim to the keys of heaven and earth, and 
upon which they found their title to be his vicars on 
earth. It is certain that the apostles themselves did 
not consider that Peter was invested with the supre- 
macy over them, else it was an act of rebellion in them 
to dispute among themselves, *' who should he tlie great- 
est ; " when their Great Master interposed, by teaching 
a lesson of humilitVy that the greatest among them 
should be the servant of all.* 

AMiough Christianity, by the conversion of a man, 
makes him a new creature, and implants new motives 
of action, still the original constitution remains, and 
the idiosyncracies preserve their bias in the individual. 
The apostles, for example, exhibited the peculiar 
temperaments of their nature, after they were rege- 
nerated by the grace of Christ. We know very little 
of some of the persons who were chosen to be apos- 
tles, and it is only from some trifling circumstances 
that we are able to judge of their characters and 
capacities. 

However, of Peter and Paul, we have full-length 
portraits of character; and from the narrative of the 
transactions, the accounts of the various situations in 
which they were placed, and especially from their own 
writings, we get so complete an insight into their cha- 
racters, that we may describe them as faithfully as those 
of any public men within the range of sacred or pro- 
passed over the ground, and had devoured the food. A secret 
door admitted the priests with their wives and children to the 
great feast prepared for their god ; but they were discovered and 
put to death. 

* Mark ix. 34-37. 
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fane history. Independently of the remarkable cir- 
cumstances of the call of Peter and Paul to be the 
ministers of the Divine Author of Christianity, those 
two men were extraordinary characters, but of striking 
contrast in several points of their psychology. But 
it is not our design to draw them in 4X)ntrast or com- 
parison, and we will only lay down what is written 
of Peter, in illustration of the remarkable difference 
between his principles of action, and those of the 
bishops of Rome, who put forth the high pretensions 
to be his successors and representatives. 

Peter was of that impulsive temperament, which led 
him to be rash in speech and impetuous in conduct^ 
and was deficient of the native intrepidity^ and of 
the strong faith, which were requisite to sustain him 
with firmness in the situation of danger into virhich 
his impetuosity brought him. His love and attach- 
ment to his Master were strong, but his rashness led 
him into action only to exhibit his weakness and want 
of courage in the time of need; and as his Master 
said of him on one occasion, " the spirit truly is ready, 
but the flesh is weak."* But men of the disposition 
of Peter, of hasty speech and vehement actions, are 
honest in their intentions, and the very openness 
of their nature precludes plans of deliberate fraud 
from being harboured in their breasts. They are 
generally as vehement in denouncing acts of fraud or 
dishonesty, as they are rash in running into situations 
of difficulty and danger. Peter was stern, even to 
death, in his reproof of Ananias and his wife, in their 
foolish attempt to keep back part of the price of the 
land which they had sold for the common account ; + 
and his indignation broke out against Simon in the 
words, " Thy money perish with thee," J on Simon 

♦ Mark xiv. 38. t Acts v. 1, 2. J Acts viii. 20. 
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offering tbe bribe to purchase spiritnal gifts. His 
two epistles are written in the style and language of an 
earnest and candid man, whose original yehemence of 
temper had been subdued bj the trials of life, by age, 
and by the near approach of that great change which 
was to introduce him into a new state of existence. 
How widely different are the sentiments and style 
of those two letters, from the language and matter of 
papal apostolic epistles, or rescripts, to priests and 
their flocks! Let any intelligent English Catholic 
layman first read Peter's letters, as translated in the 
English Douay version, and then Bishop Pius IXth's 
bull to Nicholas Wiseman^ as archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, and he will be convinced, if he only exercise his 
honest judgment, that John Maria Mastai Ferretti is 
no more the representative of Simon Peter than he is 
of One mightier than him. Wherever the Babylon 
was where he wrote his two epistles, it is really of 
little importance to ascertain ; but this we know, that 
they were addressed to the strangers * dispersed through 
the countries of Asia Minor, and they contain a com- 
pendium of the doctrines of the Christian religion, and 
precepts for the whole duty of man. No superiority is 
claimed by Peter for himself, but, on the contrary, he 
writes in an affectionate tone, " to them that have ob- 
tained like precious faith with us.'*f But the parts of 
his subject that we have to deal with here, are those ex- 
pressive of his condemnation of avaricious practices, and 
his advice to avoid the performance of duties merely by 
constraint, and for filthy lucre's sake. His prophetic 
eye, guided by his observations of the degrading effects 

* It was not in Borne, but in Antioch, where the disciples 
and followers of Christ were first named Christians, 
t 2 Peter i. 1. 
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of the excessive love of gold on the mind, sees, in the 
future degeneration of the church, the working of the 
avaricious principle to the disgrace of the Christian 
character. The very idiom of his language is formed 
as a warning against the indulgence of the passions of 
cupidity and avarice. 



1 Peter i. 17, 18. Douay. — 
" And if you invoke as Father 
Him who, without respect of 
persons, judgeth according to 
every one's work, converse in 
fear during the time of your 
sojourning here. 

"Knowing that you were 
not redeemed with corruptible 
things as gold or silver, from 
your vain conversation of the 
tradition of your father; but 
with the precious blood of 
Christ as of a lamb unspotted 
and undefiled." 

Chap. iv. 3. Douay.— "For 
the time past is sufficient to 
have fulfilled the will of the 
Gtentiles, for them who have 
walked in riotousness, lusts, 
Excess of wine, revellings, ban- 
quetings, and milawful wor- 
shipping of idols; wherein 
they think it strange, that you 
run not with them into the 
same confusion of riotousness, 
speaking evil of you. Who 
shall render account to him, 
who is ready to judge the 
living and the dead." 

Chap. V. 1-3. — ^''The ancients 
therefore that are among you, 
I beseech, who am myself also 
an ancient, and a witness of 



1 Peter i. 17, 18. Protbs- 
'TANT. — "And if ye call on the 
Father, who without respect 
of persons judgeth according 
to every man's work, pass the 
time of your sojourning here 
in fear: 

" Forasmuch as ye know that 
ye were not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as silver 
and gold, from your vain con- 
versation, received by tradition 
from your fathers ; but with 
the precious blood of Christ, 
as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot." 

Chap. iv. 3. Protestant. — 
"For the time past of our life 
may suffice us to have wrought 
the will of the Gentiles, when 
we walked in lasciviousness, 
lusts, excess of wine, revel- 
lings, banquetings, and abo- 
minable idolatries : wherein 
they think it strange that ye 
run not with them to the same 
excess of riot, speaking evil of 
you ; who shall give account to 
him that is ready to judge the 
quick and the dead." 

Chap. V. 1-3.— "The elders 
which are among you I exhort, 
who am also an elder, and a 
witness of the sufferings of 
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the sufferings of Christ; as 
also a partaker of that glory 
which is to be revealed iu time 
to come: Feed the flock of 
Qod which is among 70% 
taking care of it not by con- 
straint, but willingly, accord- 
ing to God; not for filthy 
lucre's sake, but voluntarily: 
Neither as lording it over the 
dergy, but bein^ made a pat- 
tern of the flock from the 
heart.*' 

2 Peter ii. 1-3.— "But there 
were also false prophets among 
the people, even as there shall 
be among you lying teachers, 
who shall bring in sects of per- 
dition, and deny the Lord who 
bought them : bringing upon 
themselves swift destruction. 
And many shall follow their 
riotousnesses throngh whom 
the way of truth shall be evil 
spoken of And through co- 
vetousness shall they with 
feigned words make merchan- 
dise of you. Whose judgment 
now of a long time lingereth 
not, and their perdition slum- 
bereth not.** 



Christ, and also a partaker of 
the glory that shall be re- 
vealed : feed the flock of God 
which is among you, taking 
the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly; not 
for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind; neither as being lords 
over God's heritage, but being 
ensamples to the flock." 



2 Peter ii. 1.— "But there 
were false prophets also among 
the i)eople, even as there shall 
be false teachers among you, 
who privily shall bring in 
damnable heresies, even deny- 
ing the Lord that bought them, 
and bring upon themselves 
swift destruction. And many 
shall follow their pernicious 
ways ; by reason of whom the 
way of truth shall be evil 
spoken of. And thi*ough co- 
vetousness shall they vdth 
feigned words make merchan- 
dise of you : whose judgment 
now of a long time lingereth 
not, and their damnation slum- 
bereth not." 



We have said enough to show that Peter was an 
earnest outspoken man, who was perfectly aware of 
the effects produced by an inordinate love of gold, and 
who warned the Christians whom he addressed living 
in his day in Asia, and the Christians in all future 
ages, against the indulgence. 

Paul was equally in earnest in his injunctions to 
Christians to he honest, and to live honestly in the 
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sight of all men ; and it is very remarkable, as showing 
his insight into the tendencies of the mind to be 
" greedy of filthy lucre,*' that he expatiates on this 
part of ethics in the instructions he lays down for the 
appointment of bishops, or the overseers and pastors 
of the Christian flocks. 

No man knew human nature better than Paul, and, 
if we consider the subject calmly, as belonging to the 
psychology of the episcopal character, we shall find 
something very instructive in his rules for the conduct 
of bishops, and applicable not only to Roman popes 
but to Protestant hierarchs in Great Britain. We 
bring here the passages we refer to, which also in- 
clude the rule for a bishop to be the husband of one 
wife. We quote from the Douay Catholic version : — 

1 Thess. ii. 5 — "For neither have we used, at 
any time, the speech of flattery, as you know ; nor 
taken an occasion of covetousness, God is witness ; 
nor sought we glory of men, neither of you, nor of 
others." . . • . Ver. 9 — " For you remember, brethren, 
our labour and toil, working night and day lest we 
should be chargeable to any of you, we preached 
among you the gospel of God." 

2 Cor. xi. 7-9 — " Or did I commit a fault, humbling 
myself that you might be exalted ? Because I preached 
unto you the gospel of God freely 2 I have taken 
from other churches, receiving wages of them for your 
ministry. And when I was present with you, and. 
wanted, I was chargable to no man, for that which 
was wanting to me the brethren supplied who came 
from Macedonia, and in all things I have kept myself 
from being burthensome to you, and so I will keep 
myself." .... 

Ver. 13 — " For such false apostles are deceitful 
workmen, transforming themselves into the apostles of 

N 3 
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Christ. And no wonder; for Satan himself trans- 
formeth himself into an angel of light/' 

When men for selfish purposes ''make merchan- 
dise'* of names, they naturally select individuals whose 
exalted characters will give a dignity to the specula- 
tion, and be a security for the money demanded ; and 
reasoning in this way, we shall perhaps find that the 
names of no saints have been more freely used, and 
have brought in larger revenues to bishops, monks, and 
deans, than those of Peter and PauL It is very signi- 
ficant and very extraordinary that those two holy men, 
who denounced covetousness in all its forms, should have 
in Rome and in London temples erected to them under 
tribute by every person who enters their portals.* 

We shall confine our attention to Saint Peter as the 
alleged patron of the papal power, and adduce a few 
cases where his name has been abused in the raising of 
money. The first case occurs in English history, and 
it begins with one j)enny, and had its origin in the 
seventh century, but lasted till the sixteenth, under the 
denomination of Peter's pence. It was at first a volun- 
tary tribute of one penny a house in the Saxon king- 
dom of Mercia, for the purpose [of founding and en- 
dowing an English college at Rome ; but in the course 
of time the bishops of Rome demanded it from all 
England as a right, and it was not abolished until after 
the Reformation, The tax received its name of 
"Peter's jpence" because it was paid on the feast of 

* Since the above was written, we observe in the debates of 
Parliament that Lord John Russell said : — ^^ An order in council 
had been made, ordering the cathedral of St. Paul to be 0{>ened 
free to the public, and that in anticipation of that order the 
Dean and Chapter had already, in a great measure, done so." 

This debate was on the 10th April, 1851, and the order was no 
doubt issued in wholesome fear of the ridicule of the represen- 
tatives of all nations and tribes expected in London. 
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St. Peter. At a time of papal aggression in England 
it is well to remember the insidious nature of ecclesias- 
tical taxation. 

** Doomsday Book *' is a record of singular interest, 
and gives evidence of the name of Saint Peter having 
been given to many churches in England, the chief 
of these being the Abbey of Saint Peter in West- 
minster. It had many lands, and many souls were 
pledged along with the lands. Some of the entries 
in that renlStrkable volume are very touching. The 
abbey of Saint Peter of Westminster had lands in 
the suburbs and villages near London. The lands of 
Tooting in the himdred of Brixton were held by that 
abbey, and the manner in which the monks acquired 
this property is curious, — for example, there is a record 
that " Earl Wallef received land of Suain subsequent 
to the death of King Edward, and mortgaged it to > 
Alnoth the Londoner for two marks of gold, who 
granted his interest therein to Saint Peter's for the 
welfare of his soul. Othbert holds of Saint Peter's, 
and is exonerated from the land-tax." 

Again, there is an entry that " Azor held Henley 
till his death, and gave it to the church for the welfare 
of his soul, as the monks report, and to this purpose 
they have a brief from the king," 

The following is a most curious entry : — " Through- 
out the whole county of Kent, except the districts 
appertaining to the Holy Trinity, St. Augustine's, and 
St. Martin's, an adulterer is the property of the Crown, 
and [an adulteress of the Archbishop. The king has 
half the chattels of a condemned felon."* 

Before the new sect called Puseyites build too much 
on the Saxon church before the Conquest, it will bfe 
well for them to study " Doomsday Book." 

* Doomsday Book, p. 1. 
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The abbey of Westminster, or St. Peter, is a spot 
of great celebrity in the historical biography of Eng- 
land ; and the City of Westminster, as Doctor Nicolas 
Wiseman has shown, combines royal splendour, phy- 
sical misery, and spiritual darkness, with episcopal 
luxury and profusion. A thousand years will not 
sanctify injustice and robbery, and with reference to 
the souls of the Saxons, Alnoth and Azor,. the Deans 
of Westminster must be reminded of the words of 
Saint Peter, " That ye were not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold."* Very striking 
words these when applied to the records of " Dooms- 
day Book I " Poor Alnoth and Azor, little did you 
anticipate, when you died, that the funds which you 
had paid for the welfare of your souls should be in the 
course of ages seized and squandered by other priests, 
who think you were fools for your pains 1 

It is in Rome where the name of Saint Peter 
attracts treasures from every country and province of 
the world.. The magnificent temple erected in that 
city to the name of that holy man was built from funds 
collected and begged in all parts of the earth ; and 
it is a remarkable fact, illustrative of the providence of 
God in the complicated affairs of weak and avaricious 
men, that the barefaced sale of indulgences by John 
Tctzel and other agents of Giovanni de Medici, the 
bishop, was one of the immediate causes of the Refor- 
mation in the early part of the sixteenth century. The 
forced sale of those indulgences was to raise funds for 
the building of that magnificent temple^ and the bias-, 
phemies uttered by Tetzel in the vending of his 
papal merchandise shocked the minds of all who heard 
him, and roused Luther to increased energy in his 
preaching of the gospel. Tetzel in one harangue had 

• 1 Peter L 18. 
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the profanity to say, ** that he had saved more souls 
with his indulgences than Saint Peter with his ser- 
mons." * 

Among the theses or propositions posted on the 
doors of the church of Wittemherg in the month of 
October, 1517, were the following : — 

" 46. We must teach Christians that if they have 
no superfluity they are bound to keep for their fami- 
lies wherewith to procure necessaries, and they ought 

not to waste " their money in indulgences." 

48. " We must teach Christians, that the pope having 
more need of the prayer of faith than of money, de- 
sires prayer rather than money when he distributes 
indulgences." .... 50. " We must teach Christians 
tliat if the pope knew the exactions of the preachers 
of indulgences he would rather that the metropolitan 
church of St. Peter were burnt to ashes than to see it 
built up with the skin, the flesh, and bones of his 

flock/' 51. " We must teach Christians that 

the pope, as in duty bound, would willingly give his 
own money, though it should be necessary to sell the 
metropolitan church of St. Peter for the purpose, to 
the poor people whom the preachers of indulgences 

now rob of their last penny." 79. " To say 

that the cross, hung with the pope's arms, is as power- 
ful as the cross of Christ, is blasphemy." f 

One object of this book is to consider the cross as an 
article of merchandise, and our aim here is to bring 
forward a few data and suggestions to verify the ful- 
filment of those prophetic announcements of Saint 
Peter, that there should be false teachers in the latter 
times, who through eovetousness should make merchan- 
dise of the people ; and we submit to the candid judg- 
ment of men whether those announcements do not 

♦ D'Aubign6, vol. i. p. 270. t Ibid. pp. 309 and 311. 
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apply to the Bishops of Rome, who press on the world 
their pretensions to he the successors of that holy 
apostle, and at the same time, by the open and market* 
able sale of indulgences for all sorts of sins, at all rates 
and prices, establish themselves to be traffickers and 
pawnbrokers in the souls of men. We advisedly use the 
term '* pawnbrokers " as descriptive of putting souls in 
pledge to be redeemed at various periods of endurance 
by the payment of so many services on earth. We 
have space, however, only for a few hints on this sub- 
ject, and these refer to those European nations that 
adopted the papal system in the sixteenth century, and 
have fallen into a state of decay and decrepitude in the 
nineteenth century. 

When Luther issued his celebrated protest and 
thesis against the sale of indulgences, the Portuguese 
and Spanish nations were taking possession of, and 
planting settlements in, America and its islands, and in 
the great eastern ocean, on the permissive bull of the 
Bishop of Rome. There is a retributive effect on every 
people who submits to the withering power and influ- 
ence of the sacerdotal corporation of Rome : and ac- 
cording to the laws of man's nature, there is an irre- 
sistible and a fatal issue to a people that accepts the 
gains acquired by deliberate fraud and injustice prac- 
tised by that corporation. Spain, and Portugal, and 
Ireland have been the victims, and the pitted victims, 
of the Roman episcopal power. It is beyond our aim 
to treat this subject as an ecclesiastical, or as a theo- 
logical question — we treat the question as a financial 
one : and in what part of the habitable globe shall we 
look for people in a worse state of credit than the three 
peoples mentioned ? Spanish, and Spanish- American, 
and Portuguese bonds, are bye-words throughout 
the world, and it ever will be so long as those 
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countries receive a single crusado from the sale of 
papal indulgences. The Bishops of Rome and the 
Kings of Spain^ and the governments of Spanish-Ame- 
rica, have, since the discovery of the gold and silver 
mines of that country, drawn large revenues from the 
sale of the crusadoes, or bulls of indulgences stamped 
with the sign of the cross of Christ. The bulls of the 
crusado were published every two years, and sent in 
bale loads to America, where they were purchased by 
all ranks and conditions of people at prices from two 
reals up to ten dollars each.* Servants and slaves got 
their souls redeemed or saved for two reals, and wealthier 
people had to pay as many dollars. But the price varied 
according to the supply and demand, on the same prin- 
ciples that regulated the price of salt fish and wax- 
candles. We cannot state the wholesale contract price 
paid to the Bishop of Rome by the King of Spain or 
his treasurer. As the demand in the Americas was 
steady, the number of bulls would nearly correspond 
with the amount of population. A fixed revenue was 
thus raised, and the proceeds of the crusado appeared 
in the financial accounts of the Spanish colonies. About 
the middle of last century the sale of the crusado indul- 
gences realised a million of dollars in all the Spanish 
colonies, of which Mexico produced 150,000 dollars. 
This was in the year 1746.+ The sales of the crusado 
nearly doubled themselves in Mexico in about fifty 
years. Humboldt states the amount, in the year 1803, 
at 270,000 dollars, but after that country had achieved 

* There is a curious etymological fact connected with the 
word "Bull." The document received its name from "bulla," 
the leaden seal which was attached or appended, and from the 
same^metal root sprung the words "bullet" and "bulletin." The 
bishops of Rome deal in hard materials. 

t Spe Robertson's " History of America." Notes. 
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its independence the sales of papal indulgences bad 
fallen in 1823 to about 33,000 dollars. We bave mis- 
laid our papers of tbe financial affairs of tbat country 
to a later date, and are therefore unable to state pre- 
sent particulars. 

We observe, by the newspapers of the day, that 
there has been a concordat concluded between the 
Spanish government and the Bishop of Rome, an 
article of which stipulates that the proceeds of the 
sales of bulls of crusado shall be appropriated to the 
dotation of public worship, and the maintenance of the 
clergy.* That concordat, in its spirit and tendency, 
brings the Spanish people in their religious, social, 
moral, intellectual and political relations completely 
under the control of the episcopal power of Rome. 
The past history of that people is deeply interesting 
and instructive to every one who thinks and reflects on 
the present in connection with the future. Spain is 
now at the turning point of its destiny, and it may rest 
assured that there is a mysterious and destructive in- 
fluence at work in it which can only be counteracted 
by a free bible, a free press, and free ports. In these 
lie the principles of the safety of Spain, and of its 
restoration to that rank among the nations of Europe 
which its fine races of people, its commanding geo- 
graphical position, and its fertile soil and good climate 
enable it to take. 

♦ TaMet, 21 May, 1861. 
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CHAPTER L 

The Question of the InfallihUity of the Bishops and Councils of 

Rome stated and examined. 

We have in a preceding section shown that the claims 
put forv^rard by the bishops of Rome to be the succes- 
sors of Saint Peter and the vicars of Jesus Christy are 
not tenable, and therefore fall to the ground, and we 
have demonstrated from history, and from the princi- 
ples of ecclesiastical and martial heraldry, that the 
papal banner of the cross keys, in its devices and 
motto, is a banner of pretence and falsehood.. 

We now come to examine another of the pretensions 
put forward by those bishops to be infallible in their 
judgments^ decisions, and actions. 

We shall first ascertain the meaning of the word 
INFALLIBLE, which is boldly and pertinaciously applied 
to .the papal ppwer in its personal or corporate nature 
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by its friends and supporters. But we believe tbat no 
one can determine in whom or in what this infallibility 
resides. 

The expression ** infallible" means ^^ privileged 
from error f incapable of mistake^ not to be misled or 
deceived^ certain ; and it is used both of persons and 
things."* Such is the definition of the word as given 
by the great lexicographer of the Anglo-Saxon Ian- 
guage, and such is the nature of the mental and moral 
capacity attributed to the human being in whose per- 
son is invested the Roman episcopal, political, and 
military power. It is quite manifest that the quality 
and power, as described, if really possessed by any 
being on earth, would constitute the possessor super- 
human and a partaker of the attributes of Deity. A 
person exempted from error, incapable of mistake, 
and of being misled or deceived, and who is always 
certain, must be divine. Any human creature who 
claims such attributes is a blasphemer of God, inas- 
much as he assumes the powers and prerogatives of 
God ; and in this usurpation of the divine qualities, 
"he showing himself that he is God." f Were this 
blasphemous pretension confined merely to the indi- 
vidual who thus indulges himself in the dreams of 
this species of insanity, the mental aberration would 
be ranked among the anomalous peculiarities of 
the human mind, and would pass quickly into ob- 
livion. 

But when it is considered that the masses of men 
and women as objective creatures are imposed on, and 
led by audacious pretensions masked in sacerdotal gar- 
ments, and trumpeted by subservient priests, they are 
at last enslaved by strong delusions and they believe 

a lie. 
* Johnson's Dictionary, first edition. t 2 Thess. ii 4. 
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This infallibility, claimed by the bishops of Rome, 
or by their conclaves of cardinals, or by the councils of 
the Roman church, is of a different character, and of a 
more extensive and durable nature than that of the 
oracular responses or decrees delivered by the priestesses 
of Delphos, or the priests of the temple of Ammon in 
the Lybian desert. The oracle was silent until it was 
questioned, and it did not pretend, like the high priest 
of the Vatican, to exercise an active and a permanent 
influence over society, but it gave its answers to the 
special inquiries put to it in obscure and enigmatical 
language, which might bear, according to the wishes of 
the inquirer, an explanation favourable to them. 

This claim to infallibility will demand an analytical 
investigation by the lay members of the Roman church, 
as on it rests a system which claims an absolute free- 
dom from error, incapacity of mistakes, and a judg- 
ment which cannot be deceived in reasoning or misled 
in action. This pretender to infallibility claims to be 
the only teacher of true religion, and the only instruc- 
tor of the faithful. He also claims to be the only re- 
presentative of God on the earth, to guide men in this 
world, and to decide their lot in the world to come. 

In unmasking the false pretensions of the bishops of 
Rome as emblazoned on the cross-keyed banner, we in 
our imagination put ourselves in the position of ad- 
dressing our observations to the standard-bearers and 
the chivalrous soldiers of the papal army; and we 
strained ourselves in the argument put to brave men, to 
consider the disgrace of serving under a standard 
which neither conveys ecclesiastical truth nor carries 
military honour. 

In our statements to establish the " fallibility " 
of the Roman bishops we shall adduce historical facts, 
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and apply them in a manner peculiar to this argument, 
and we will address ourselves to another order of men — 
to scientific navigators and hardy mariners, and we will 
endeavour to engage their attention by an appeal to 
arguments drawn from geographical discoveries and 
astronomical calculations. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Where is the relative position in the Universe of the Solar 
System? — The Effect on the Mind of the contemplation of 
the Astral Universe. — ^Particular Stars, and groups of Stars 
have in all Ages been regarded with peculiar interest by Man. 
The appearance of the Astral Cross of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. — Description of it. — It stands in the South as the 
Ursa Major stands in the North in relation to the Pole. — Re- 
markable facts connected with the Southern Cross. — Wonder- 
ful accuracy in the Geometrical Calculations afforded by the 
Stars. — Notice of the puerile Speculations on Fire Mist as the 
Seeds of Stars in the Book called the " Vestiges of Creation." 

The globe inhabited by man moves in a part of 
space which affords him an uninterrupted prospect of 
the universe in all its magnificence and vastness ; but^ 
in order to have a full view of the stellar scenery, a 
person must voyage from northern Europe to the high 
southern ocean, from the bosom of which he may con- 
template that portion of the universe which was hid 
from him by the rotundity of the earth while he lived 
in the northern hemisphere. Astronomers have not 
yet been able to determine the relative position of the 
solar system in space occupied by the innumerable 
worlds which are spread on all sides around the sun 
and his planets, but it will be sufficient for the pur- 
pose of our illustration to state that, to the human eye, 
the earth appears to be in the centre as it turns in 
its diurnal rotation. 
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The sight of the starry heavens in a dark clear 
night is so familiar to a man that he gazes at them as 
common-place objects; and generally thinks more of 
the dust on which he treads than of the luminaries 
above him. A reflective contemplation of the stars of 
the northern hemisphere is, however, calculated to 
awaken a solemn train of thought, for, although the 
familiarity of the sight diminishes the effect, it may be 
affirmed that every human being, at some time of his 
life, while under serious emotions, has looked up to 
those bright worlds, which as stars illuminate the vast 
expanse of heaven, and by a strong effort of imagina- 
tion throws himself into the mysterious region beyond. 
This may be presumed to be the state of every indivi- 
dual of the race who has lived to the age of thought 
and reflection, and will include man in all stages of his 
progress, civilised, barbarous, and savage. Young and 
old, men and women, all ranks and conditions, philoso- 
phers, traders, tillers of the ground, shepherds and 
navigators, priests, kings, and soldiers, have strained 
their eyesight into space, and have had their intellects 
stimulated, and their thought expanded, by the con- 
templation of the starry heavens. We thus find that 
man in his physical prospects and intellectual contem- 
plations feels himself part of the universe, and pene- 
trates through nature up to Nature's God. The very 
mind recoils from the conception of a starless universe, 
and the sun, and moon, and planets by themselves in 
the immensity of space would have been *' without any 
order, and where the light is as darkness." * 

It is the nature of the mind to regard with much 
interest places and objects which have been visited or 
cared for by the great and good men of past ages ; and 
in the starry heavens we have before us, during any 

* Job X. 22. 
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dark cloudless nighty the very same lights to which 
were turned the eyes of all the mighty men who on 
the theatre of the northern hemisphere gave utterance 
to thoughts or performed deeds which affected the des- 
tiny of the world. Assuming that the contemplation 
of the heavenly bodies stimulates the mind and 
stretches the thought^ the present inhabitants of every 
country of Europe may look up to those remarkable 
groups of stars which night after night pursue their 
silent course, and utter their eloquent speech, and 
derive from them a knowledge of the past and a reve- 
lation of the future. Taking this view of the connec- 
tion of thought with those wonderful works of God, 
we may carry the application of it to all extraordinary 
men in the most trying and important events of their 
existence. 

History and tradition point to about the fortieth de- 
gree of north latitude as the original locality of the hu- 
man race. Without, however, applying to astronomical 
tables for exact celestial mensuration, we may suppose 
that in all parts of the earth to the north of the tenth 
degree of north latitude the same stars are visible, and 
we shall take those ancient and well-known constella- 
tions, the greater and the lesser bears, as the represen- 
tatives of all the stars in the northern hemisphere. 
The constellation of the great bear is so well marked 
and defined in the heavens as to leave no mistake about 
it, and under the popular names of the " plough," the 
" waggon," and " Charles's wain," is familiarly known 
to all men. The great bear is near about the sixtieth 
degree of north latitude of the earth at the summer 
solstice. In the constellation of the lesser bear is 
that remarkable star called the Pole star, which in 
all ages since man was created has been an interesting 
object. 
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As each of those symmetrical groups of stars con« 
sists of seven, there is a beautiful allusion to them in 
the Scripture, as showing their value in navigation : — 
** Seek him that maketh the seven stars and Orion, and 
tumeth the shadow of death into the morning, and 
maketh the day dark with night : that calleth for the 
waters of the sea, and poureth them out upon the face 
of the earth : the Lord is his name." * 

The stars, as seen from the earth, appear to be broad- 
cast over the heavens and confusedly mixed, but from 
their various magnitudes and groupings there result 
many striking combinations which have received names 
from the very first generations of men on the earth. 
The imagination has been active in tracing out like- 
nesses in those clusters of stars to terrestrial objects, 
and " uncouth figures and outlines of men and mon- 
sters, which serve in a rude and barbarous way to en- 
able us to talk of groups of stars, or districts in the 
heavens, by names which, though absurd or puerile 
in their origin, have obtained a currency from which 
it would be difficult to dislodge them." f Although 
the innumerable hosts of stars appear to the human 
eye to be confusedly mixed, we know from our own 
solar system, as part of the universe, that perfect order 
and measured arrangement must pervade the heavens 
to the utmost expansion. 

Of the various groups of stars to which men have 
capriciously given names, there are some which have 
acquired an imperishable renown by their record in 
the Scriptures, and on this subject it is striking to dis- 
cover, in the reference to the stars, a connection 
between them and the waters of the great deep. That 
is to say, the most celebrated of the constellations are 
♦ Amos V. 8. 
t "Outlines of Afltronomy," by Sir John Herschel, p. 101. 
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mentioned in reference to the sea. In describing the 
power of God the following description is given : — 
" Which commandeth the sun, and it riseth not : and 
sealeth up the stars. Which alone spreadeth out the 
heavens, and treadeth upon the waves of the sea. 
Which maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and the 
chambers of the south. Which doeth great things past 
finding out ; yea, and wonders without number." * 

There is in the 38th chapter of Job a detailed 
account, from the mouth of the Creator himself, of the 
primeval arrangement of the stars and the earth in 
relation to one another, and of the preordained in- 
fluence of the most distinguished of the constellations 
on the waters of the great ocean. We may infer from 
that sublime description that the bearings of the va* 
nous groups of stars were taken, and every angle 
measured, with the utmost precision, throughout the 
immensity of the universe. The solar, lunar, and 
sidereal observations, taken daily and nightly on board 
of every ship on the ocean, confirm the amazing accu- 
racy of the divine calculations when the foundations 
of the earth were laid. Throughout the whole exist- 
ence of man, the sun, moon, and the stars have ever 
been the sailor's friends in a more especial sense 
than of any other classes of society. Paul, in his nar- 
rative of the disastrous voyage which he made to 
Rome, informs us that all hope was lost when the 
sun and stars had not appeared for many days. 

After crossing the equatorial line of the earth, and. 
on striking to the southward, the constellation of the 
Cross is seen with its clearly -defined figure in the sky. 
Of all the groups of stars in the heavens, either of the 
northern or southern hemispheres^ this of the Cross is 
the most interesting both for the symmetry of its form 

• Job ix. 7-10. 
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and the associations whicli it awakens. On consi- 
dering this beautiful constellation we will quote the 
language of Sir John Herschel in treating of the 
various kinds of stars and their motions^ and of those 
remarkable phenomena of the heavens, temporary 
and missing stars, binary stars, and coloured double 
stars. ** A strange field of speculation is opened by 
this phenomenon. The temporary stars heretofore 
recorded have all become totally extinct. Variable 
stars, so far as they have been carefully attended to^ 
have exhibited periodical alternations, in some degree 
at least regular, of splendour and comparative obscu- 
rity Speculations of this kind can hardly 

be termed visionary, when we consider that, from what 
has been before said, we are compelled to admit a 
community of nature between the fixed stars and our 
own sun." * And on double stars, namely, of one sun 
revolving round another «un, he says, — "It must 
be confessed, that we have here a strangely wide and 
novel field for speculative excursions, and one which 
it is not easy to avoid luxuriating in." t 

The sight of the southern consteUation of the Cross 
unquestionably affords a strange and boundless field 
for speculation, and impresses the imagination more 
permanently than any other of the signs in the heavens. 
At the equator equal portions of both hemispheres 
are seen, but the voyager from the north sees some of 
the old familiar clusters of stars which he has gazed at 
from his childhood hung low towards the horizon, 
and they soon disappear in small curves, and on pro- 
ceeding further to the south he loses sight of them 
altogether. The first thing that strikes the voyager 
on the full view of the southern hemisphere is the 
number of stars of the first magnitude, collected in 

* « Outlines of Astronomy,'' p. 662. t Ibid. p. 677. 
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larger or more frequent groups. In the milky way 
there are white spots or fields of stars which extend 
like a chain or network nearly across the whole ex- 
panseof heaven, and along this track innumerable stars 
of different magnitudes are studded, and others spread 
out apparently in wild confusion, altogether forming 
an arch of wonderful magnificence. The astonishing 
brightness of the vast arch of the milky way is re- 
lieved by black spots or parts of space where no stars 
are visible to the naked eye, and these blanks or 
chasms in the bright field of stellar nebulae and stars 
convey to the mind sensations of awe, as if they were 
unfinished portions of the plans of the Infinite, or 
breaches admitting the eye to the far-distant region 
of " wandering stars, to whom is reserved the black- 
ness of darkness for ever." * In that bright region of 
the heavens is placed the constellation of the Cross, 
formed by four stars of large magnitudes placed sym- 
metrically and perpendicular to the horizon on pass- 
ing the meridian. The brilliant appearance of this 
constellation may be conceived of, when it is consi- 
dered that the surrounding parts axe bright with ne- 
bular clusters; and even intermixed with the four 
stars is a nebula which ^^ occupies l-48th part of a 
square degree, and consists of about one hundred and 
ten stars from the seventh magnitude downwards, and 
under the telescope eight of the more conspicuous of 
the stars are coloured with various shades of red, 
GREEN, and BLUE, SO as to give to the whole the 
appearance of a rich piece of jewellery." f 

We hold that it is agreeable to Scripture, consonant 
with reason, and borne out by all the facts and analo- 
gies of nature, that nothing has been created in vain, 

♦ Jude xiii. 

t Herschers "Outlines," p. 697. 
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and we know that the Creator " telleth the number of 
the stars ; he calleth them all by . their names." * 
Hence, the most solitary star discovered by astrono* 
mers on the remotest verge of the visible universe is 
registered in the catalogues of heaven, and it may be 
placed like a watchman at an outpost in the illimit- 
able field of the divine operations. The conclusion 
from this reasoning is, that the arrangement of the 
numberless stars in clusters, as they appear to man on 
the earth, was planned and designed for wise purposes 
in the grand scheme of creation. The arrangement 
as seen by the human eye appears perfectly confused, 
but order and symmetry emerge from the seeming dis- 
order, and navigators can find their course for months 
with the utmost precision all over the ocean, partly 
guided by a few stars which, at first sight, would 
appear to have been launched by chance into space. 
Certain stars are named and registered in nautical 
tables, and from the meridian altitude of a known 
star, or from the altitudes of two stars, the latitude of 
a ship may be found. The Pole star of the north was 
doubtless anxiously looked out for by Noah when he 
opened the windows of the ark ; and before the dis- 
covery of the mariner's compass, it was the fixed point 
which cheered and guided the seaman in all his 
voyages. 

It is a striking fact, illustrative of the accuracy of 
geometrical principles in the arrangements of the stars 
in clusters for the benefit of man on the ocean, that 
voyagers proceeding to the southward, on losing sight 
of the Polar star, find in the beautiful constellation of 
the Cross a mysterious guide in that region of tHe 
globe. 

The constellations of the Ursa Major in the north, 

* Psalm cxlvii. 4. 
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and the Cross in the south, stand on the celestial 
sphere, towards the respective poles of the earth, nearly 
at equal distances. 

It is since the discovery of America by the expe- 
rienced and intrepid Columbus and his navigators, that 
the constellation of the Southern Cross has acquired 
that peculiar character arising from the religious feel- 
ing of Christian mariners and missionaries. Previous 
to that period the four remarkable stars were regarded 
as parts of the constellation of the Centaur, and thus 
lost their striking individuality. There is something 
deeply interesting in the contemplation of that clus- 
ter of stars in the resplendent sign which they form in 
the heavens.* They are stars of the first magnitude, or 
nearly so, and, seen in the clear atmosphere, they have 
attracted notice since the earliest ages. Humboldt, in 
his " Cosmos," gives a history of those celebrated stars 
as far as it is known from astronomical calculations ; 
but the result is so extraordinary as to leave on the 
mind a doubt of the accuracy of the details. It ap- 
pears, from what he says, that in the time of Ptole- 
my, the Egyptian astronomer and geographer, about 
the first half of the second century, the star which 
forms the base of the Cross had at its meridian passage 
at Alexandria an altitude of 6** 10', whilst in the pre- 
sent day it culminates at Alexandria several degrees 
below the horizon. Alexandria is in north latitude 
3P 11'. This is a retrocession of about ten degrees 
to the south since the second century of the Christian 
era. He further says, that the Southern Cross began to 
become invisible in 52® SO^ north latitude 2900 years 
before our era. This remarkable calculation he gives 
on the authority of Dr. Galle, who had ascertained 
that the proper motion of the base star of the constel- 

• Humboldt's " Cosmos," 
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lation 18 about one-third of a second annually. This 
is the effect of the precession of the equinoxes under 
which the starry heavens are slowly changing their 
aspect from every portion of the earth's surface. The 
Southern Cross forms a sidereal clock to the inhabi- 
tants of that region of the earth, for as the stars at 
the base and the top have almost the same right ascen- 
sion, the Cross appears perpendicular when passing the 
meridian, and thus marks the time. Humboldt, the 
most philosophical and picturesque describer of na- 
ture, in travelling by night over the great plains of 
South America, says that he was always struck with 
the remark by his servants and muleteers, " It is past 
midnight, the Cross begins to bend." Every person 
who has visited the countries or seen the constellations 
described by Humboldt must bear testimony to the 
accuracy of that scientific explorer. 

A writer on the romance of nature asserts that 
" the nebulous matter of space, previously to the for- 
mation of stellar and planetary bodies, must have been 
a universal fire-mist, an idea which we can scarcely 
comprehend. The formation of systems out of this 
matter, implies a change of some kind with regard to 
the condition of heat. Had this power continued to 
act with its full original repulsive energy, the process 
of agglomeration by attraction could not have gone 
on. We do not know enough of the laws of heat to 
enable us to surmise how the necessary change in this 
respect was brought about ; but we can trace some of 
the steps and consequences of the process. Uranus 
would be formed at the time when the heat of our 
system's matter was at the greatest. Saturn at the 
next, and so on." * No limit can be assigned to the 
imagination of a man when it indites romances of the 
* "Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation." 
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universe, and the author of " The Vestiges of Crea- 
tion " has shown the possession of imaginative powers 
competent to explain on what the tortoise rests on 
whose back the Hindu world is upheld ! 

In his account of the origin of man, he loses his way 
in the fogs of the swamp, as effectually as he does in 
the fire-mists of the universe, to discover the creation 
of those bright orbs which shed their light on the 
earth, and guide the navigator to his home. But there 
is a quiet irony that appears in his speculations on the 
origin and transmigration of man from the frog through 
the Simiadae, terminating in the Primates, which makes 
them amusing, and partly does aw^ay with the disgust 
which such an imputed ancestry of the human race 
raises in the mind of the reader. 

We have been led into this cursory notice of '* The 
Vestiges of Creation " by the curious speculations on 
the formation of the astral bodies, and we will dismiss 
them with the following extract from the prayer of 
Solomon, given in the apocryphal Book of Wisdom : 
** The corruptible body is a load upon the soul, and 
the earthly habitation presseth down the mind that 
museth upon many things. And hardly do we guess 
aright at things that are upon earth, and with labour 
do we find the things that are before us. But the 
things that are in heaven, who shall search out?"* 

It was not by a fortuitous concourse of atoms, or by 
a conglomeration of fire-mist whirled into stars, that 
the universe assumed the splendours which we now be- 
hold ; but for the origin we must go back to that dawn 
of eternity when ** the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy." f There is 
an assurance in the scriptural history of creation that 
everything was designed and measured, and a line 

• Wisdom, ix. 15, 16. t Job xxxviii. 7. 
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actually stretched as a standard of measurement for 
the heavens and the earth. The very order of crea* 
tion was arranged, and the discoveries and calculations 
of astronomers in the present time confirm, in the 
most striking manner, the amazing accuracy of the ori- 
ginal plans. Sir John Herschel records the fact that 
** the sidereal day has not changed hy so much as 
one-hundredth of a second since the time of Hippar- 
chus, a period of two thousand years/* • From all 
this we may safely infer, that the arrangement of the 
sign of the cross among the stars was settled from the 
beginning, and, for purposes only known to the mind 
of the Creator, the background is studded with 
coloured lights of red, green, and blue, ^^ giving 
to the whole the appearance of a rich piece of 
jewellery." f 

KOTE. 

The author of these pages lived for several years in the 
southern hemisphere, and he wrote the foregoing chapter from 
the reminiscences of the glorious sceneiy of that district of the 
heavens. Although he again visited that region of the world, 
and made the circumnavigation of the earth by the routes of the 
isthmus of Suez and the isthmus of Panama, in the year 1853, 
he has retained the text unchanged, and he will reserve for 
another account the observations which he made on that in- 
teresting voyage. But he cannot allow this opportunity to pass 
without recording here, that he passed the night of the 30-31 
August, 1863, in S. lat. 36° 22^, and W. Ion. 166^ l(/, on deck, to 
observe the constellation of the Cross in its rotation round the 
South Pole of the earth. Taking the South Pole as the centre, 
the radius of the circle round which the Cross revolved was 
about thirty degrees. At two o'clock a.m. of 31st August it was 
at the lowest point, which it turned within 2f ^ and 3° of the 
horizon, and in less than half an hour the angle was visibly 

* Herschel's « OutUnes," p. 623. t Ibid. p. 697. 
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altered to tlie eastward, the Cross turning upwards like the 
hand of a clock which had passed the half-hour marked at the 
bottom of the dial. 

In illustration of the amazing precision with which God the 
Creator first planned the astral system, and established the 
distances and angles for the measurement of times and seasons, 
and for their application to navigation, we will here give the 
relative position of those splendid constellations, the Ursa 
Major in the north, and the Cross in the south. By the Nautical 
Almanack, published by the astronomers of Greenwich, it ap- 
pears that on the 1st January, 1853, the star a, the upper star 
of the pointers of Ursa Major, was in north declination 
62^^ 32' 36" ; distance from North Pole, 27° 27' 25". The star 
a Crucis was in south declination 62® 16' 59" ; distance from 
South Pole, 27° 43' 1". 

The celebrated Pole Star of the north is a star of the second 
magnitude, and is therefore easily seen and distinguished, and 
is of great value in navigation. The apparent altitude of the 
star above the horizon nearly coincides with the latitude of the 
spot whence seen. The Pole Star of the south, " Octantis," is of 
the sixth magnitude, and from its minuteness, and the conse- 
quent difficulty in finding it with the telescope, it is of no 
practical use in navigation. It is, however, nearer to the Pole of 
the South, than the north star is to the North Pole. 

On 1st January, 1863, the North Polar star had declination of 
88° 31' 33" ; distance from Pole, 1° 28' 27". 

On 1st January, 1863, the South Polar star, " Octantis," had 
declination of 89« 16 29" ; distance from Pole, 0° 43 31". 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Era of the Astronomical Discovery of the Astral Cross of 
the South. — ^The Discovery is due to the Columbian Navi- 
gators. — ^Reference to the IJgjrptian, Babylonian, and Mexican 
figures of the Cross. — The deep Meaning attached to the 
Mexican Cross. — ^Divine Honours paid to Cortes by the Mexi- 
cans on his appearance in the Settlement of the True Cross. — 
Atrocities committed in America by the Emiasaries of Rome 
under the figure of the Cross. — ^Rapid Sketch of the Religion 
of the ancient Peruvians. — ^A system of Sabeanism. — Com- 
Ijared with the ancient Persians. — The Eagle was on the Stan- 
dards of the ancient Persians and Peruvians. — ^The Peruvians, 
in the worship of the Heavenly Bodies, paid adoration to the 
Astral Figure of the Cross, while the Spaniards adored a 
Wooden Cross. — Colxmibus acquitted of the Cruelty by the 
Spaniards on the natives of America. — 'Hie Papal Claim to 
Infallibility tested by the Discoveries made by Navigators in 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. — ^Extraordinary Trans- 
actions which issued from the Pretensions of the Romish 
Bishops. — Blunders made in the Latitude and Longitude of 
the Ocean. — ^The Ignorance of Geography and the Mundane 
System displayed by the Italian Priests and Monks. — ^They try 
to nimaber the Stars before they can count by " quipos." — ^Their 
Ignorance, Conceit, and Cruelty consummated on Galileo. — 
The Banners of Achievement of the great Navigators unfurled 
against the Banners of Pretension of the Bishops and Monks 
of Rome. 

The discovery of the Southern Cross was the result 
of those great argonautical expeditions which went 
forth from Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, and which have produced such changes in the 
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condition of the human race. To the intrepid and 
enlightened minds of Columbus and Gama, and the 
other navigators of that age^ the world is indebted 
for America and its islands, and for the practical 
solution of the problem of the earth's rotundity. 
We have dared to accept the challenge of the papal 
power to its claim to infallibility ; and as that power 
was very remarkably extended and strengthened by 
those events, we intend to consider, as briefly as 
possible, some of the transactions arising out of the 
enterprises of Columbus, Gama, and Magalhaens, 
among which were the abuses of the material cross 
by the emissaries of the Pope, and the atrocities 
on the aboriginal inhabitants, under that sacred 
sign. 

This may be the proper place to refer to the use of 
the figure of the cross as a mysterious symbol among 
the ancient civilised peoples of Asia and of Egypt. 
The figure of the cross, modified into the Tau, is found 
on the sculptured ruins of temples and cities in Hin- 
dustan, Babylonia, and Egypt. The figure of the 
cross, to the great surprise of the Spaniards, was also 
found in various parts of Central America, more par- 
ticularly on the sculptured walls of a temple in the 
ancient ruined city of Palenque. The architecture, 
with its sculptures of men and animals, and hiero- 
glyphics on the temples and palaces of the ruined 
cities of Central America and Yucatan, are generally 
of the style of Egypt and Central Asia. There 
is, however, a remarkable diflference between the 
ancient Egyptian and Asiatic crosses as they are 
sculptured on ruined buildings, and the crosses disco- 
vered in America. The former are of an antiquity 
vastly anterior to the Christian era. The crosses of 
the Central Americans are of a more interesting and 
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mysterious character, as there were in the traditions 
circumstances having an allusion to the Saviour who 
suffered on the cross. This is a subject which is as 
enticing for speculation as the great Astral Cross of 
the heavens, but we must be as succinct as possible. 

When the Spaniards arrived among the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, they found the chronology compara- 
tively modem, and almost all the traditions were 
within the Christian era. Without any direct histo- 
rical evidence on the subject^ there was such a conver- 
gence of myths and traditions, and such a remarkable 
similarity in religious rites and moral precepts, among 
the different tribes and peoples of America from 
Mexico to Peru, as to leave a strong probability that 
the inhabitants had heard the glad tidings of salvation 
by a crucified Saviour ; and there is very little doubt 
that that mysterious person Quetzalcoatl, the Mexi- 
can deity, was identified with the Son of God. The 
meanings of the various names given to him ; the inci- 
dents of his history, his attributes, his character ; 
and his expected reappearance, have a striking re- 
semblance to Christ the Saviour. It is well established 
by the historical evidence of the Spanish writers, at 
the time of the invasion and plunder of Mexico by 
Cortes, that the Mexicans expected the advent of an 
extraordinary stranger from the eastward over the 
ocean, and when the Mexican messengers arrived in 
the settlement since called the True Cross, they ac- 
tually prostrated themselves before Cortes on board of 
his vessel, and paid him divine honours in an address 
in the following words : — " O God, our Lord, we wel- 
come your arrival, since we who are your vassals and 
servants, have long expected you, Montezuma, your 
vassal, and the regent of your kingdom, has dispatched 
us to your presence, that we may salute you in his 
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name ; and he beseeches you to accept this meagre 
present, these precious ornaments which you were ac- 
customed to wear when you were amongst us in the 
character of our King and God." * One cause, and 
the principal one, of the want of the authentic history 
of the Mexican race was the deliberate destruction, 
by the Spanish priests and monks, of manuscripts and 
hieroglyphical paintings of that people. A similar tra- 
dition and expectation prevailed among the Peruvians 
when the Spaniards appeared.f 

The odium of all the cruelties and atrocities com- 
mitted by the Spaniards on the Mexican and Peruvian 
races must be attached to the papal power at Rome, 
and to the holy of&ce of Spain. The rude soldiers and 
their officers who were the executioners on the defence- 
less peoples, passively obeyed the commands of the 
priests and emissaries from Rome and the Inquisition. 
The cross, in the hands of the military adventurers^ 
was like the eagle on the Roman labarum, the idol god 
which they carried to battle and slaughter. The cross 
was presented to the inhabitants for adoration, and if 
the worship was refused, the sword immediately fell on 
the victims. Cortes himself became the crusader to 
Montezuma. He upbraided the unhappy monarch for 
his worship of idols, broke them, and placed in their 
stead a crucifix, and an image of the mother of God, 
explained the doctrines of the church, and exhibited 
the cross and the image to be adored. The king being 
at the time a prisoner and wounded, and finding how 
degraded he was, tore the bandages from his wounds, 
refused nourishment, and rejected with disdain the 
solicitations of the Spaniards to embrace the Christian 

* Torquemeda, quoted in the "Mexican Antiquities," by 
Simon. 
t Robertson's " America." Notes and Illustrations, 
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faith. The natives, on observing the foreigners fall 
down on their knees at the stroke of the bell for 
prayers, looked on and wondered at their worshipping 
a piece of wood.* 

The treachery, cowardice, and cruelty displayed in 
the seizure of the islands of the West Indies, and of 
Mexico and Peru, are probably unexampled in the 
history of the rudest Scythian barbarians, and the figure 
of the cross was exhibited in every scene of carnage. 
Ovando gave the signal for the massacre of Xaragua in 
the island of Hispaniola ^*by laying his hand on the 
cross of Alcantara, which was embroidered on his 
habit." f A Haytian was put to the stake to be 
burned, when a Franciscan friar offered him the joys 
of heaven if he would embrace the Catholic faith. The 
condemned Indian asked if there were any Spaniards 
in that happy place. "Yes, but only such as are 
worthy and good." " The best of them," replied the 
indignant chief, " have neither worth nor goodness ; 
I will not go to the place where I may meet one of 
the accursed race." % Some Spaniards made a vow 
to hang or bum every morning thirteen natives in 
honour of the Saviour and his apostles ! 

Within a hundred years from the landing of Colum- 
bus on Hispaniola the native race of the island were 
utterly exterminated. 

The Peruvians were a remarkable people. They 
reached a high state of civilisation under the instruc- 
tion and government of the Incas, the descendants of 
the mysterious Mango Capac. They worshipped the 
Great Light. The only idol that they appeared to 
have had was a vast plate of gold, round like the sun- 

♦ aavigero's « History of Mexico," quoted by Simon ; and 
Bobertson's "History of America." 
t Irving'a "Life of Columbus." % Ibid. 
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placed on an altar fronting the rising orb, which shone 
with great brilliancy on the polished metal. A pavi- 
lion was dedicated to the evening star and the Pleiades. 
They had many wise sayings which proved the obser- 
vation and sagacity of the people ; one being, — " How 
ridiculous is he who is not able to count hy quipos, and 
yet pretends to number the stars.^* * 

Pizarro, the Spanish Matador, was desirous to pick 
a quarrel with the Inca Ahatualpa, and invited him to 
a visit. The unsuspecting Peruvian arrived in state, 
accompanied by a numerous retinue and troops. Father 
Vicente Valvados advanced with a crucifix and bre- 
viary to the monarch. He explained, among other 
doctrines, the appointment of St. Peter, and the trans- 
mission of his power to the Popes, who had made a 
donation of the New World to the king of Castile. 
He, therefore, required Ahatualpa to embrace the 
Christian faith, and to submit to the king. The 
explanation was altogether incomprehensible to the 
Peruvian, who asked where those doctrines and things 
were learned. Valvados showed him the book of the 
breviary, which contained the knowledge. The Inca 
put the volume to his ear and said, " It is silent — ^it 
tells me nothing," and threw it on the ground. The 
enraged monk ran to his companions, and cried out, ** To 
axms. Christians ! to arms ! avenge this insult on those 
impious dogs." The cannon, muskets, and swords did 
their destructive work on the defenceless Peruvians, 
who made no resistance. The carnage did not cease 
till the close of day, when 4000 of the natives were 
thus treacherously slaughtered, and not a Spaniard 
was wounded ! The plunder was immense, and poor 
Ahatualpa was strangled at the stake.-f' 

* "Garcillaso de la Vega," quoted by Simon, p. 208. 
t Robertson's "History of America." 
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The Peruvians, before the Spaniards appeared 
among them, were in South America what the Per^- 
sians were in Asia, Mango Capac was the Cyrus of 
America, for xmder him and his successors the Peru- 
vians, in religion, in arts, in arms, rose superior to the 
neighbouring peoples. Their religion was purer and 
milder than that of the Mexicans, for it was the wor- 
ship of the Great Light through his representatives 
the sun and the stars, and it demanded no human sa-^ 
orifices.* The Persians disclaimed the charge of ido* 
latry, and maintained that they regarded the sun and 
the element of fire as the symbols of God the Light. 
It is an ethnographical fact of great meaning, that of 
all the ancient peoples and empires recorded and de- 
scribed in the Bible, the Persians are the only people 
that now maintain their name, their country. aSd na- 
tionality. They were an intellectual and enlightened 
people above the other races of Western Asia, and 
down to the Mahometan invasion they retained some 
of the light of ancient revelation. Whether Mango 
Capac was a Persian we will not maintain, but the 
worship and civilisation that he introduced were simi- 
lar in many particulars to the Persian system. The 
standard of the Peruvian Incas was an eagle gazing 
upon the sun,f and Cyrus was the first Persian who 
used the figure of the eagle for a military ensign. 
This worship of the sun and stars by the Peruvians 
leads the imagination to the Astral Cross. The great 
temple of the sun and stars was at Cusco, situated upon 
a table land upwards of 11,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and between the thirteenth and fourteenth 
degrees of south latitude. 

From such a position of the temple-capped moun- 

* Robertson's "EQstoiy of America." 
t Simon on tlie Antiquities of Mexico. 
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tain the southern heavens would be seen in all their 
glory, and the ancient Peruvians, taught only by the 
lights of God in nature, would prostrate themselves in 
adoration of the splendid groups of stars, and, proba- 
bly straining at the great truths which the Cross pre- 
figured, would bend in deeper reverence before that 
sign fixed in the sky. 

Justice and candour compel us to acquit Columbus, 
and the principal navigators who accompanied or fol- 
lowed him, from the charge of cruelty to the abo- 
rigines of the islands and countries they discovered. 
The faults of Columbus were those of his age, and in 
uprearing the cross with sword in hand, on every island 
and continent where he landed, he only obeyed the 
instructions and performed the ceremonies universally 
practised on similar occasions. In all his intercourse 
with the natives he was most considerate and kind to 
them, and was moved to this as much by the gene- 
rosity of his nature as by a regard to sound policy in 
leaving on their minds favourable impressions of the 
extraordinary strangers. His enslavement afterward 
of the natives, and his selling them in Spain, were 
acts sanctioned by jurists and theologians,* but which 
are to be deplored and deprecated, and they form 
blots and blood-stains on one of the fairest and noblest 
characters that has been presented to the admiration of 
mankind. 

We now come to consider the pretensions put for- 
ward by the corporation forming the papal power at 
the discovery of America, and to analyse the claims of 
that power to infallibility in transactions and doc- 
trines at that period. We have shown that the papal 
banner is one of pretension ; and, in the discovery of 
America and its islands, we will bring the great naviga- 

* " Life " by Irving. 
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tors to unfurl their banners of achievement against 
the cross keys of the bishop of Rome. In a former 
section we^ in imagination, addressed ourselves to 
standard-bearers and papal gonfaloniers ; and in this, 
we are curious to engage the attention of hardy mari- 
ners who take their turn at the steering-wheeli and 
let loose the topsails in great circle sailing, and in the 
circumnavigation of the globe. 

The flag hoisted by the papal power is the signal 
that the Roman bishop holds the keys of heaven and 
hell. The man who pretends to number the stars must 
be able to count by " quipos," and the Pope may 
count his beads perhaps as accurately as a sailor can 
throw the log and count its knots. 

In the fifteenth century this claim to infallibility by 
the Roman bishop was demanded in full, and the pre- 
tensions were extravagant to the highest degree, and 
were then admitted by every nation in Europe. The 
Portuguese in that age were an enterprising maritime 
people, pushing their discoveries to the southward 
along the coast of Africa ; but as the Pope was ac- 
knowledged as the supreme authority over nations, 
and the disposer of the kingdoms of the earth, the 
king of Portugal entered into and concluded a treaty 
with that bishop for all lands which might be disco- 
vered from Cape Bojador in Africa, in north latitude 
26° 7', to India. 

Let any person glance at a map of the world, and he 
will see the vast extent of the earth's surface thus 
assigned. This treaty was concluded in 1479. On the 
return of Columbus from his first voyage, tempestuous 
weather compelled him to take refuge in the Tagus, 
and he found himself under the necessity of appearing 
before the king of Portugal. John II. was an honest 
and enlightened man, who now deeply regretted that 
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he had formerly rejected the offers of Columbus, but he 
spurned the dastardly proposals of some of his cour- 
tiers to assassinate the great navigator and appropriate 
his discoveries. The king, however, would not listen 
to such base counsel, but adopted another suggestion 
. — to fit out a powerful armament immediately, and to 
despatch it to take possession of the newly-discovered 
countries ; and afterwards, with the papal bull in one 
hand, and the sword in the other, to settle the question 
with the king of Spain. The Portuguese probably 
thought that the papal title-deed actually conveyed a 
right to all the countries that Columbus had disco- 
vered. This is here mentioned to show the nature of 
the Roman episcopal infallibility contained in a bull to 
take possession of and to occupy unknown countries. 

This interview between Columbus and the king of 
.Portugal, previous to the admiral seeing his own sove- 
reign, gave rise to one of the most extraordinary trans- 
actions recorded in history. We wish that we had 
space to go into full particulars of this matter, as they 
would afford a striking illustration of the extravagant 
pretensions of the papal power at that period. We 
refer for information on the subject to Washington 
Irving's "Life of Columbus," and to Humboldt's 
"Cosmos," under the article * Oceanic Discoveries.' 
The transactions were the bull of Pope Alexander VI. 
conceding to the Catholic king of Spain and the 
Indias all the countries discovered, or that might be 
discovered, in the Indias, and the bull of partition of 
the "ocean sea" between the kings of Spain and 
Portugal. So anxious were Columbus and the sove- 
reigns of Spain to get this important business settled 
without delay, that an interval only of a month elapsed 
between the solemn and public reception of Columbus 
by the Spanish sovereigns, and the celebrated Bull of 
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Concession. The reception took place in April, 1493, 
and the date of the bull is 4th of May of the same 
year. This bull establishes to ** all eternity '* the 
line of demarcation between the Spanish and Portu- 
guese possessions, at a distance of one hundred leagues 
to the west of the Atlantic islands of the Azores. 
We stop here a moment to point out an enormous geo- 
graphical difference or blunder in the bull of partition 
of the ocean. It appears by the statement of Hum- 
boldt that Pope Alexander VI. fixed to " all eternity " 
the ocean limit at one hundred leagues west of the 
Azores ; but in a treaty between the kings of Spain 
and Portugal, dated 7th of June, 1494, the oceanic 
boundary was found too limited, and was extended to 
370 leagues, or about 1100 miles west of the Cape 
Yerd Islands. In looking into this transaction, which 
has had such disastrous issues on the religious, moral, 
and social condition of the people inhabiting America 
from the Rio Grande del Norte to the Rio de la Plata, 
and also on the inhabitants of Spain and Portugal, we 
are struck with the character of the bishop, who, under 
a claim to infallibility, was permitted to assert a 
aupremacy over mankind so tremendous in its conse- 
quences. Pope Alexander Y I. is described by an his- 
torian as " a pontiff infamous for every crime which 
disgraces humanity,"* and yet in his pretensions to 
infallibility he issued a bull which established ^' to all 
eternity " a boundary which at the end of a year was 
found to be about 800 miles too narrow ! This is not a 
question of theological dogmas or scholastic acumen, 
but it is one that may be solved and settled by the 
master and crew of any vessel that sails from Civita 
Yecchia, from Cadiz, from Lisbon, or from Cork. 
It was not a fault of that '^ worldly and perfidious '* 

* Bobertson's "History of America," p. 37. 
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Pope * that the oceanic boundary line, and the very 
earth itself, did not stand immovable to all eternity, 
for it must be borne in mind that the '* Bula de Con- 
cesion " and *' La Bula sobre lafarticion del Oceano^* 
were issued on the infallible certainty that the earth 
was a plane fixed in the centre of the universe, and 
that the sun, moon, and stars rolled round it. But 
Columbus, and Penzon, and Gama, and the other un- 
daunted navigators who launched westward and south- 
ward into unknown oceans, knew more than the Pope, 
and they bounded before, or beat up against, the tro- 
pical winds, undismayed by the episcopal doctrine that 
their ships might pass some mysterious line, or slide 
into some awful chasm, or launch over the edge of the 
earth into infinite space beneath, A person would be 
disposed to overlook and forget the mistakes and blun- 
ders of the bishops of former ages, and to regard with 
pity the ignorance which then covered the earth ; but 
this demand of infallibility, and the pretension to rule 
the intellect, and to suppress the clearest evidence, 
rouse the spirit that is in a man. The immodesty of 
papal power is equal to the audacity of its claims, A 
modest admission of the blunder of Alexander VI., or 
any other Pope, by a successor, would at once destroy 
the charm. 

• The maritime enterprises and discoveries of Colum-* 
bus and his companions spread to the winds the pre- 
tensions of infallibility by an Italian monk or scho- 
lastic priest, who perhaps derived all his notions of 
rivers and oceans from the sluggish waters of the 
Tiber, or from the sunny and tideless ripple of the 
Mediterranean Sea. But the most curious results 
from the infallible blunder of Alexander the bishop of 
Rome were, the geographical discoveries, and nautical 

* LrviDg's "life of Columbus." 
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unprovements, and astronomical observations tliat fol- 
lowed in spite of the blunder, and really in conse- 
quence of it* The spirits of astronomers and naviga- 
tors were stimulated to observe and investigate, as it 
were to triumph over papal presumption in such 
matters. But some minds were ambitious of rivalling 
the pretension to infallibility, and Sebastian Cabot 
boasted on his death-bed that he had a ^' divine reve- 
lation made to him of an infallible method of finding 
geographical longitude." It was reserved to Humboldt 
himself, in his exploration of the basin of the river 
Orinoco, to determine, on the 11th of May, 1800, the 
exact boundary line between the Spanish and Portu- 
guese possessions acquired under the papal bull. He 
determined the position by sidereal observation, and 
thereby settled an important geographical and political 
question. The greatest errors existed previously in 
maps.* 

A remarkable proof of the obstinate conceit and 
vindictive cruelty of the papal power is to be found in 
its treatment of Galileo. The history of the persecu- 
tion of that astronomer and philosopher is familiar to 
every one, and we will here only give the propositions 
which were laid down by the Pope and his cardinals, 
and the theological qualifiers of the Holy Inquisition. 
•-* Ist. The proposition that the sun is the centre of the 
world, and immovable from its place, is absurd, philo- 
sophically false, and formally heretical^ because it is 
expressly contrary to Holy Scripture. Sndly. The 
proposition that the earth is not the centre of the 
world, nor immovable, but that it moves, and also with 
a diurnal motion, is absurd, philosophically false, and, 

* This information is taken from Humboldt's " Cosmos," and 
from a condensed narrative of his journeys in the equinoctial 
r^ons of America. 
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theologically considered^ at least erroneous in faith." 
The decree of the Inquisition was " that the book of 
the Dialogues of Galileo be prohibited by edict ; and 
we condemn him to the prison of this office during 
pleasure." * This mode of weighing the pretensions 
of the papal head or power is very simple. We are 
dealing with material things, sensible to the sight, or 
perceptible by the mind open to observation. Iiet 
intelligent Catholics of the Roman church remember 
that we are not treating of the doctrines or creeds of 
their church, but are referring to the latitudes and 
longitudes of the earth, and to the apparent altitudes 
of the sun and stars, and to the dates of certain events 
which happened in the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. In testing the infallibility of the Roman epis- 
copal power in those ages, we shall first fix the dates 
of three transactions. 

The papal bull of half the earth's surface granted 
to the Spanish and Portuguese sovereigns was dated 
4th May, 1498 ; the first voyage of circumnavigation 
was performed in 1521 by Sebastian del Cano, 
who took the command of the squadron after the 
death of Fernando Magalhaens. The propositions of 
the Pope and his cardinals that the earth is the centre 
of the universe and immovable, was dated in June, 
1632. There were thus 139 years between the bull of 
concession and the decree of the earth's immovability, 
and 110 years from the first voyage round the globe 
to that decree. It thus appears that the evidence of 
astronomy, of geometry, and of navigation, is entirely 
thrown aside and contemned by Roman bishops and 
conclaves. 

We now come to a visible demonstration by the dis- 

♦ Article " Galileo," Cyclopeedia of the Society for DifEuaion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
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play of one banner against another, and we shall appeal 
to the College of Heraldry opposed to the College of 
the Propaganda. The theory of nobility rests on 
virtue and on glorious achievements, and, among all 
the armorial bearings in the world, the most expressive 
and the noblest are those which were acquired by the 
Columbian navigators. The arms of Columbus con- 
sisted of a range of islands in front of a gulf a 
representation of America, with the motto A Castilla 
y a Leon nuevo mundo dio Colon** The loyal Diego 
Mendez bore in his coat-of-arms the figure of a " Ca^ 
noa^^ with the word as a motto. To Oviedo the histo- 
rian were given for bearings the glorious stars of the 
Southern Cross, But the most striking of all were the 
arms given to Del Cano on his return from sailing 
round the earth, which consisted of the terrestrial 
globe, with the motto applied to the bearer. Primus 
circumdedisti me.f Against that banner and motto, 
displayed to the world as evidence of a great physical 
fact, the papal power upraised the keys of heaven and 
earth, and, with the word " Pax " inscribed, condemned 
the greatest philosopher of the age to a dungeon for 
maintaining the truth of nature and its laws. 

* Irving's " life of Columbus." 

t Humboldt's " Cosmos," ch. * Oceanic Discoveries.' 
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The celebrated Bull of the Paitition of the Ocean, and Decree 
against Qalileo. — ^An enarmous Blunder made by the Bishop 
of Borne, and gross Ignorance displayed. — ^Practical Conse- 
quences, and fatal Issx^s to the Souls of Men by trusting to 
pretended liifallibility of the Papistical Bishops and Priests. 
— If they cannot fix a position on Earth, how can the locality 
of Puigatozy be aecertained by them ? 

We have demonstrated that, as regards the form^ 
magnitude, and situation of the earth in space, the 
bishop of Rome, his cardinals, and the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, were completely fallible, and fell into the 
grossest mistakes and errors in matters that are on the 
earth. They were fallible in their judgment of the 
latitudes and longitudes of coimtries which they pre- 
tended to grant to the kings of Portugal and Spain, 
and the result was altogether different from what the 
bishop and his cardinals designed when they signed the 
bull or document of concession. This is a subject 
which, we dare say, has not been much considered by 
intelligent Catholics, or by those hardy mariners who 
cross and recross the ocean from the different countries 
of Europe and America. If a man fail in his delibe- 
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rate judgment on a minor proposition, it does not 
require a knowledge of theology to be convinced that 
he may and will be fallible on the major proposition 
or dogma* 

At this point of our argument it will be necessary 
to bring together and compare the substance of the 
two celebrated documents issued by the papal power, 
namely, the bull of partition of the ocean and of a 
great portion of the globe between the aforementioned 
kings in 1493, and the decree in 1632 against Galileo, 
for asserting that the earth moves on its axis, and 
round the sun. In the latter document there is a very 
satisfactory passage to which we beg leave earnestly to 
invite the attention of any member of the Roman 
church who may take the trouble to read this section. 
The passage is, — ** The proposition that the sun is the 
centre of the world and immovable from its place, is 
absurd, philosophically false, and formally heretical, 
because it is expressly contrary to Holy Scripture*'^ 
The remarkable thing here is, for the bishop of Rome 
to quote the Scripture at all in support of any of his 
decrees, for as he claims an infallibility in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, it is a singular circumstance to find 
such an act of condescension on his part. The allusion 
is made to the phraseology used in the Scripture of 
describing the movements of the heavenly bodies as 
they actually appear to the human eye. To describe 
the sun, and moon, and stars, as rising and setting to 
the earth, is a mode of expression universal among 
men; and even modem astronomers in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, with the aid of the telescope and 
the finest instruments to observe the heavens, still use 
the same expression of "sun rise" and **sun set." 
The Holy Scriptures do not profess to be books on 
astronomy, on geology, or botany, or any other scien- 
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tific subject ; but they treat of matters which are 
beyond the reach of physical science. It was not ne- 
cessary that they should contain the principles of 
astronomy, or of the figure and dimension of the 
earth, for God has revealed in the very works them- 
selves the principles and rules which enable man by 
the exercise of the computative powers of his mind to 
measure to the minutest fraction distances in space 
and time. But man, although he may reckon to half 
a second of time the motions of the earth for two 
thousand years, and perform mighty wonders within 
the compass of his senses and his intellect, cannot 
penetrate into the invisible and spiritual world without 
a direct light and guide from God, In this respect 
the bishop of Rome and the humblest peasant and the 
roughest sailor are precisely on the same level ; and each 
for himself, without the Holy Scriptures, can do nothinp' 
to find out the true and certain way. When cardi- 
nals, philosophers, ploughmen, carpenters, and navi- 
gators, read and study the Scriptures for themselves, 
they will discover that their contents are in accordance 
with conunon sense, and in perfect harmony with 
the movements of J^e earth, and the heavenly bodies. 
The simpler things are made the better, and as re- 
spects the great masses of men, who must bear their 
own burdens and answer for their own sins, bulls of 
popes, and old decrees of councils, are just the con- 
centrated essence of old rags. 

The great error and mistake committed by the 
bishop of Rome, in the matter of the sun's supposed 
movement round the earth, arose from taking the 
words of Scripture in their literality ; and the same 
principle of fallibility will be found in other literal 
interpretations, which lead to consequences of vast 
importance to the souls of men, and tp those who 
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trust in papal calculations of the position of certahi 
places of the invisible world. 

We now come to the verge of a subject of awful 
importance^ compared with which the partition of land 
and ocean is like a point in space. The Roman bishops 
and their monks have settled and decreed that there is^ 
in some part of the universe^ a locality to which thej 
give the name of purgatory ; where the souls of just 
men are confined for longer or shorter periods, and 
exposed to torture more or less severe until they are 
purified for heaven. The duration and severity of the 
imprisonment in that place of horror depend on cer- 
tain rites and ceremonies, performed on the earth by 
priests^ at the rate of so much money. The souls are 
retained in pawn until the price shall be paid. We 
would earnestly and kindly implore Catholic men and 
women to ponder deeply this subject, and, by search- 
ing the Scriptures, to ascertain if there really be such 
a locality of intermediate existence in the unseen 
world : and let them take counsel with their own 
souls before they intrust them to any human creature, 
on a mere peradventure into the immensity of space, 
there to wander to all eternity, Ijst for want of the 
true latitude and longitude of heaven. 

It would be an affiront to the intelligence of people 
living in the present day to give here the data on 
which the earth's rotundity and its diurnal and annual 
motions are ascertained ; but it has been found quite 
impossible by any pope or conclave to demonstrate 
where the locality of purgatory is to be found in 
space, whether to the eastward or westward, or to the 
northward or southward of the planetary and solar 
system. 

In this uncertainty of the locality and the distance 
of that strange world, fixed or rolling in the blackness 
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of .darkness, where no star or sun lends a ray, how 
may a bishop or priest word his prayers, or direct his 
spiritual eye through the atmosphere of this earth, so 
as to have effect on the souls of those unhappy beings 
supposed to be somewhere or other ? The only chart 
of the universe for the soul of man is contained in the 
Holy Scriptures, and nowhere else. 

The bishops of Rome and the Brahmins of Hin- 
dustan reason precisely in the same manner, on the 
danger of astronomical knowledge to their sacerdotal 
pretensions to infallibility. 

On astronomy the Brahmins say to the Christians, — 
" We trust the shastras, which, as divine revelations, 
cannot err ; you trust to instruments and. calculations 
which may easily mistake : our ground is sure, yours 
is fallacious," * 

We have shown that the fallibility of the bishop of 
Rome, in the question of astronomy, arose from a literal 
interpretation of the phraseology of the Bible, with- 
out making allowance for the accommodation of the 
expression to the sense of sight, and to intellectual 
habits and turns of thought. Now if the reasoning 
here be carried out to other interpretations, we may 
arrive at the proof of fallibility in other very impor- 
tant questions which have been agitated ; and if Roman 
Catholics will fairly and independently examine this 
subject for themselves they may perceive that as the 
literal interpretation of the words, — " The sun rises, and 
the sun sets " misled the Roman bishop in the partition 
of the earth, so the literal interpretation of the words, — 
" This is my hody " has mystified them into the most 
extraordinary demand on the credulity of mankind, 
against the evidence of the corporeal senses, which the 
history of superstition affords. 

* Arthur's " Mission to Mysore," chap. iii. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Definition of FrotesiantisnL — Protestants noitrae to their Prin- 
ciples. — ^Papal Garments and Heralcby retained at the Eefor- 
matioD of Religion in ESngland. — ^Description of the Heraldic 
Shields of the English and Irish Protestant Hshops. — ^The Cross 
Keys retained in some of them. — ^Peculiar Form of Connection 
between Church and State, uid of the "Bible and the Bayonet 
in Scotland. 

There are three things in the worlds in which the 
people of Europe and America, and vast numbers of 
people in Asia and Africa^ take a deep interest, and 
which occupy their thoughts at this time, more thai! 
perhaps at any former period. These three things are 
—Christianity ; Romanism,, as one form of Christianity; 
and Protestantism, as the antagonist system to Roman- 
ism. There is only one true and genuine source 
of Christianity, and that is the Bible ; but as the free 
reading of tiiat book is interdicted by the bishop 
of Rome, it is out of our power to give to Romanists 
a clear idea of that religion j for if they will not study 
for themselves, and on their own judgment, the original 
of it, their minds must remain darkened, and their 
spirits enslaved. Reason can hardly reach a darkened 
and an enslaved mind. 

Protestantism takes the Bible, and offers it, and 
presses it freely and liberally in the vernacular tongue 
of every people on earth. This, therefore, is the 
definition of Protestantism — the offer of the free Bible 
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and of free judgment in the reading of it. It follows 
from these premises^ that Protestantism^ as the agent of 
Christianity, tenders to mankind the greatest good. 
But there is a counterfeit Protestantism, hy which the 
world is cheated; and, as happens in every human 
institution, private or official conduct falls short of the 
real standard proclaimed; and the true principles of 
the institution are set aside or corrupted, by the self- 
ishness and the inconsistency of Protestants. The living 
historian of England startled public opinion by the 
hypothetical inquiry, — " Whether Catholicism or Pro- 
testantism had done most good for England f** The 
fact is, Protestants generally are not true to their prin- 
ciples, and hence they place themselves and their insti- 
tutions in a false position, and expose themselves to the 
open attacks of the Romanists, to the secret machi- 
nations of foes, and also to the rebukes of independent 
parties favourable to the cause of truth. 

The great *error of Protestants at the Reformation, 
lay in the retention of whatever of Romanism was of 
pecuniary and agrarian value, and of its practices, 
forms, and titles, which promoted the interest, and 
fostered the pride and vanity, so tempting to the 
worldly mind. This is to explain the matter in simple 
language, and it is well, at the present juncture of 
public affairs in England and Rome, that people should 
understand clearly the real case at issue, between 
Romanist and Protestant hierarchies. The case is 
placed before the world as one of names and titles, 
and also as one of certain fashions and colours of gar- 
ments ; and somehow or other, these names and titles, 
and habiUments, as the symbols of principles and ideas, 
are considered of the greatest importance by the Legis- 
lature and the Government of this country, and by 
ecclesiastical assemblies. We think it proper to say 
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this, in order to impart a degree of dignity to our 
investigations into the history and design of national 
and episcopal banners. 

We assume that we hare established the papal 
standard, in its motto and its emblems of the Two 
Keys, as a banner of falsehood and pretence. This is 
our great proposition, and we now proceed to take the 
liberty to apply the same process of demonstration to 
the banners of the bishops, who compose the English 
and Irish Protestant benches. The minor is involved 
in, and follows the fate of the major. English bishops, 
in heraldry, have neither mottoes, crests, nor supporters, 
but have only escutcheons and banners, on which are 
inscribed their 'heraldic charges and devices. It is 
manifest, from the nature of the devices on the Protes- 
tant episcopal banners, that they are the ancient 
Romanist devices, unchanged at the Reformation. 
Five out of twenty-four English bishops retain the 
Two Keys, and the archbishop of York *has the Cross 
Keys, and a Royal Crown over them, and a mitre sur- 
mounting the shield. Thesbishops, at the Reformation, 
in changing the doctrines and articles of their church, 
ought to have adopted new armorial bearings and 
devices to correspond, if such were deemed essential or 
important, and to have sent over to Rome the banners 
of false doctrines. 

It is curious to examine the episcopal escutcheons 
and banners. The bishop of London has two cut and 
thrust swords placed across each other ; Durham has a 
golden cross, and four lions rampant ; Winchester has 
two keys, with a sword, but the keys are placed paral- 
lel, and not across; Gloucester and Asaph have the 
keys crossed, like the papal banner ; Salisbury has the 
Virgin Mary, holding in the right arm the infant Jesus, 
and in her left a sceptre ; Ely has three crowns, and 
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Norwicli three mitres. The rest have various devices of 
crosses^ crosses saltier, mitres, figures of Virgin and 
Child, croziers, and swords. But the banner of Exe- 
ter merits a special notice by itself, as the present 
bishop of that see is a prelate of high pretensions, of 
great talent, and persevering energy; and he may yet 
prove the Constantine of bishops, and uplift a new 
banner, and establish for himself a new hierarchical 
empire. His banner is inscribed with the papal cross 
KEYS AND A TWO-EDGED SWORD, placed upright in the 
centre of the shield, and behind the keys. The 
Irish Protestant archbishops and bishops have cross 
keys, crosses, and other objects. 

This remarkable fact of some of the English episcopal 
heraldic shields and banners displaying the symbols of 
the papal banner of pretension, is probably unknown to 
vast numbers of persons, and its peculiar effects and 
consequences may escape^the notice of the Government, 
Protestantism is the established and official religion of 
England, and on its public acknowledgment the Sove- 
reign ascends the throne of these realms, and solemnly 
swears to uphold it. We therefore lay particular stress 
on the use and display of papistical ensigns by the 
Protestant hierarchy, and leave the question to the 
serious consideration of the ecclesiastic Heraldic Col- 
lege. The Sovereign claims the appointment and 
nomination of bishops ; and the Sovereign is acknow- 
ledged by the English hierarchy, as " the sole fountain 
of honour and dignity." But Henry, bishop of 
Exeter, in this case, takes the scriptural view of the 
matter, and he cannot allow that the office of bishop 
should be so degraded, as to refer it to any human 
source, however exalted.* The logical conclusion 

♦ "You state, indeed, that * Her Majesty the Queen is the sole 
fountain of honour and dignity ;' and if I thought, as you seem 

p 3 
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is this: — as tire bishop of Exeter denies the supremacy 
of the Queen^ as the head of the church, and as 
he displays the banner of the bishop of Rome in his 
hierarchical heraldry, he proclaims himself to the world 
as a prelate, who asserts his rivalship as a pretender, or 
his condition as a vassal of the great Roman hierarch. 
It must be to the world a matter of indifference which 
position he assumes, but it cannot be indifferent to the 
art of heraldry, to behold its principles and rules 
applied in a manner so loose^ and with so little regard 
to true dignity. 

English Protestant bishops sign only their Christian 
names before the name of their diocese ^ such as Henry 
Exeter (bishop of Exeter), and Charles James London 
(bishop of London). This is a plagiarism from the 
custom of the bishops of Rome, merging the humble 
patronymic in the pompous papistical title. 

The subjects which we have entered into may be 
novel to most people ; but we consider them, in the 
present circumstances of England, fair subjects of 
literary speculation.. Heraldry is an art of vast pre- 
tensions ; and> as we have noticed, it places its shield 
over bishops, and throws its gage on the intellectual 
battle-ground of the world, and is bound to accept the 
challenge which it provokes. If it displays false colours 
instead of the real ones^ its power is gone ; and it must 

to think, that the office and title of bishop is of that kind oi 
* honour and dignity,' which proceed only from Her Majesty as 
its ' sole fountain,' I should agree with you that professing to 
confer it in this country would be invading Her Majesty'la pre- 
rogative.* — ^But looking to the office of Bishop as proceeding 
solely from the same heavenly fountain from which Her Majesty's 
own sacred office proeeeds, I cannot so degrade it as to refer it to 
any human source, however exalted." — ^Extract from the letter 
addressed to the Clergy of Elymouth, by Henry Phillpot^ Biskop 
•f £xeter, dated 11th November, 1850. 
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stand or fall by the very laws and regulations which it 
has laid down in its own c6de of honour and dis- 
tinction.* 

In England the union between the church and the 
state is most complete. The Sovereign has supremacy 
in spiritual things, as she has rule in temporals. Bishops 
are appointed by her, and the royal authority over the 
church, as established by Henry VIII., is as strong as 
that established and exercised by Constantine. 

In Scotland, the connection between the church and 
the state, and the authority of the Sovereign in the 
appointment of ministers, are modified to suit the 
peculiar nature of the church government in that 
country. In Scotland, the government of the church 
is a representative republic, of which the Sovereign is 
the head ; and, once a year, a general assembly of 
ministers and laymen is held in Edinburgh, in the pre- 
sence of the representative of Majesty. A royal com- 
mission is sent to. a man of title and rank in Scotland, 
to open the ecclesiastical assembly, and watch the pro- 
ceedings of the reverend court. The ceremonies 
observed on this occasion, and the imitation pomp of 
royalty, when one reflects on the place, the persons, 
and the time, are the most curious of any spectacle on 
the face of the globe, and form remarkable illustrations 
of the union between the magistrate and the minister, 
and the Bible and the bayonet. The royal commis- 
sioner and representative of the Sovereign takes up his 
quarters in the old palace of the Holy Cross, and 
there holds levees, and gives banquets. The procession 
from the palace of Holyrood to the hall of assembly, 

• The episcopal bench of England ought not to be placed in 
the anomalous position of having to give precedence to women 
in court or legislative ceremonial ; but such is the fact, for 
Peeresses in their own right take rank before bishops. 
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is a mimic representation of the Sovereign in London^ 
going to open the houses of parliament. The com- 
missioner is dressed in military \miform, with sword 
and sashy seated in a carriage drawn hy four horses. 
He is accompanied by his " chaplain and purse-bearer." 
He is preceded by the chief magistrate and councillors 
of the city^ with the mace and sword, as the emblems 
of authority and justice. Other carriages convey the 
pages and attendants of the commissioner, and persons 
of distinction in carriages bring up the rear. The 
streets, through which the procession moves, are lined 
with foot soldiers, with bayonets fixed, and as many 
cavalry as can be collected act as a royal guard, with 
trumpets and kettle-drums sounding martial music. 
The commissioner and his court first attend divine 
service in the old cathedral church, near the hall of 
assembly ; and the sight of the military parade, with 
drawn swords and bayonets, at the very porches of the 
house of God, remind the spectator of a dark age, 
when the priest and the warrior went side by side. 

This description is introduced for the purpose of 
noticing the formal delivery of the keys of the capital 
city of Scotland, by its chief magistrate, to the repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign, which rite took place on 
the evening of Wednesday, the 21st May, 1851, pre- 
paratory to the opening of the general assembly of the 
church. 

The ceremonial of the delivery of the keys of a 
great city is impressive, and as performed to the deputy 
of the Sovereign of the British nation, claiming to be 
the head of Christ's Church, in Scotland, illustrates 
our argument on the pretensions of the papal banner.* 

* The foUoTOig is the account of the ceremony as given in an 
Kdinburgh Newspaper of the 23rd May, 1851 : — 

« On Wednesday evening, at six o'clock, the keys of the city 
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We hold that there is no historical evidence of the 
keys of universal power having ever been emblematic- 
ally delivered to any bishop of Rome ; and, until this 
assertion be disproved, the papal banner must take 
rank among the outcasts of ecclesiastical heraldry. 
There is no alternative. But our argument would be 
very much misunderstood, were it to be supposed that 
we acknowledged the right of an earthly Sovereign to 
claim the headship of the church, by virtue of the 
solemn delivery of certain keys by the magistrate of 
a city, to an official person deputed by that Sovereign, 
to receive the symbolical transfer. It is now time 
to change pretensions and customs, and to abolish the 
superstitious mummeries, both of Catholicism and 
Protestantism. 

Protestants complain that their principles do not 
gain ground in the world, and they are quite alarmed 
by the aggressions of the bishop of Rome, and his 
conclave of priests and monks ; but if they choose to 
display before the world papal relics in forms, and 
titles, and banners, and cling to the State and the 
exchequer as props to their ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, and assume rank, and claim influence through 
those relics, titles, banners, and treasures, they must 
make up their minds to be lightly esteemed, and be 
content to give place to systems with more of the 
spirit of genuine Christianity, and adapted to the 
civilisation of the age in which we live.* 

were, according to ancient enfitom, delivered to Lord Belhaven, 
as the representative of Majesty, by the Lord Provost, to whose 
keeping his grace, in a few appropriate remarks, again confided 
them. The Lord Provost wore an elegant court dress as well as 
the insignia of chief magistrate." 

* The nation has now a call for its soldiers of all arms in the 
terrible game of war, and it cannot afford to spare them for the 
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idle parade in the High Street and Canongate of Edinburgh, at 
the opening of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, and thereby foster unworthy pride, and amuse country and 
town people who come to gaze at the strange spectacle. Should 
this note meet the eye of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces, it is to be hoped that the time will come when the 
troops will be withdrawn. 



"THE PAPAI JEWEL m THE PEOTESTANT CROWN." 

The above is the title of " an historical note illustrative of the 
fac-simile Bull of Leo X., conferring on King Henry VIII. the 
title of Defender op the Faith."* 

On the gold and silver coins of the British realms the initials 
of the Defender of the Faith are stamped, and the title is 
emblazoned to the world in solemn declarations and treaties by 
the sovereign. This papal title was a personal one to Henry VIII. 
for his defence of the Pope against Luther, and was not granted 
to his successors. Henry was a vain man, and he actually 
retained the title after he had separated from the Church of 
Rome. In 1643 the title was annexed to the Crown by Act of 
Parliament, and hence the assumption of the papal gift has 
become a national legislative act, and not an act of personal 
choice of the sovereign. Doubtless the apology and justification 
for this title will be, that, it applies to the defence of the Protes- 
tant creed and not of the Roman faith. But yet, the original 
was from the bishop of Rome. 

Another present of Leo X. to Henry VIH. is still used by the 
Protestant sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, on occasions 
of the coronation, and other high solemnities. The article con- 
sists of a "Cap," and is called the " Cap of Maintenance." Such an 
article of male head-dress was conferred by the Roman pontiff 
only on those princes who had obtained in person a signal vic- 
tory in defence of the church, — and the one sent to Henry was as 
A perpetual decoration. 

A history of head-dresses from the hat to the turban would 
form a very curious one illustrative of the social condition and 

* Published in 1845 by Henry Kent Causton and Co., Birchin 
Lane. 
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dvilisation of the various sections of the human family, and 
the history of the " Cap of Maintenance " for the head of the 
British sovereign would form one of the most suggestive and 
remarkable. An object that is carried by a noble of high rank, 
walking in front of the sovereign in some grand ceremonial, must 
have a meaning of deep import. We write this note for know- 
ledge, and we aak to know the signification of the '' Cap of Main- 
tenance " earned at the Coronation of the British Sovereign. 
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A SPECULATION 

ONTHB 

PROBABLE RETARDATION OF THE SPREAD OF 

CHRISTIANITY AMONG HEATHEN PEOPLES 

BY THE DISPLAY OF THE WAR CROSS. 

A view taken of the Objective Qualities of Men. — ^The develop- 
ment of some great Ideas. — Illustrations from the European 
Revolutions of 184S. — ^Persons and things on the very Surface 
of Society often produce changes operating over wide space 
and time. — ^Lamartine and the drafeau rouge in the streets 
of Paris. — ^The death of the Archbishop of Paris on a barri- 
cade. — ^The Cross carried by the Prelate was the Cross of 
Peace. — ^In treating of Causes and Effect we deal with persons 
and things as we find them. — ^We refer all things to the Great 
First Cause. — The effects of the first display of the War 
Cross by Constantino. — ^Reflections on the union of Secular 
and Spiritual power in a Monarch or a Government. — Oppo- 
site effects of the War Cross on the European and Asiatic 
races. — ^The influence of the nature of the idolatry of the 
several races. — The Teutonic, Scandinavian, and Slavonic 
races regarded the Cross as the Sign of the Gk>d of War and 
Victory, and therefore followed it. — ^The Asiatic races less ener- 
getic, but more reflective than the European, would appear to 
regard the War Cross as one of invasion, dominion, and desola- 
tion, and hence their hereditary refusal to embrace Christ- 
ianity. 

Writers on the metaphysics of society, and writers 
on the philosophy of history, in their respective studies 
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and investigations, endeavour to discover in the depths 
of the human mind, the origin of the movements of 
revolutions, and of all great transactions which affect 
the condition and happiness of men associated together. 

They describe some great idea which takes possession 
of the minds of men, during an entire generation, or 
may be, of an age, and which, working out on society, 
imparts a change and current of opinion, and moves all 
external things. There can be no doubt of a pre- 
dominant idea, or subject, engrossing the mind and 
occupying the attention of each generation ; and this 
engrossing idea may not be peculiar to one country, 
but, at certain epochs, it may extend to a large portion 
of the world, and set nearly half of mankind in activity, 
mental and physical. 

According to the condition and civilisation of a 
people, is the nature of the predominant idea which 
fills their mind, and gives a bias to their opinions and 
actions. Religion, philosophy, science, the arts of life, 
and government, are affected or modified by the great 
and prevailing idea, peculiar to the generation or age. 

The perpetual source of the movements in society, is 
in the affections and desires of the human breast. The 
affections are the breezes, and the passions are the gales, 
which waft and impel the human race on their social 
course. Society is an aggregation of individuals, for 
mutual benefit and protection ; aud the individual man, 
with all his desires, feelings, and prejudices, ought 
always to be kept in sight of, and his nature studied, 
in speculations, however profound, on the origin and 
movements of society. Self-interest and ambition, and 
love of distinction, are the universal and powerful 
motives to human action, and so nicely constructed is 
man, and so finely balanced are his opposite qualities 
and tendencies as they concern society, that were each 
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individual to have free scope for the expression of his 
desires, and an open field for their peaceful and lawful 
gratification, almost all that is had in his nature would 
he neutralised hy the universal infusion of the good in 
it. It is the oversight of the individual man, and the 
neglect of the great mass of individuals, that compose 
society, hy philosophy in its altitudes, or its depths ; hy 
the political systems of countries, and by the posi- 
tive dogmas and negative standards of churches, — that 
have retarded the progress of mankind in knowledge 
and social improvement. 

By making a practical application of these observa- 
tions to the great events that happened in almost every 
country of Europe, in the year 1848, we shall find the 
predominant idea that was engrossing the minds of men, 
and agitating them in every coimtry, was neither more 
nor less than to have a free expression for their wishes, 
and a fair field for their social exertions. Many mis- 
takes were made, and ignorance generally prevailed ; 
and the barricades, with their conflicts, were the 
accidents which took place in the working out of the 
mental conception of vast multitudes. The fatal 
blunder that is always made in effecting great social 
changes, is an appeal to men as objective beings, 
receiving their very ideas from external objects, and 
being powerfully affected by things and circumstances, 
which occur unexpectedly, and independently of their 
own will and endeavours. 

The organs of sense through which the mind is most 
easily influenced, are the eye and the ear, and when a 
person reflects and ponders on the circumstances and 
events which are continually taking place, he will be 
surprised to find, to what an extent of space and time, 
human affairs are shaped and decided through those 
organs. 
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Philosophers, who study too curiously and too pro*- 
foundly the events of history, and try to trace to the 
recesses of the^inds of men, and to the secret councils 
of governments, the great social and political move- 
ments of nations, will be disappointed to discover, on 
the mere surface of society, many of the facts, 
circumstances, and persons that formed the immediate 
causes of transactions, which spread themselves perhaps 
over many countries, and through a long period of 
years. Those facts, or incidents, may be considered as 
the sparks, which, falling on a mass of ignitible mental 
matter, set the whole in a blaze ; or else they may be 
of such a peculiar character as to take men by surprise, 
and turn out of the customary direction the whole 
current of their thoughts. 

On reading the daily chronicles of the stupendous 
transactions that successively took place in many of the 
great cities of Europe, between the 24th of February 
and the 31st of December, 1848, the most careless 
reader could not but have observed many cases of what 
seemed pure accident having accelerated, changed, or 
retarded, the violence of the revolutionary movements. 
In the great changes that were going on in France, 
every person, not only in that country, but throughout 
the whole of Europe, waited in dread, and with a 
degree of awe for the progress of the red Republican 
party of the French people. The fiery drapeau 
ROUGE was the sign of that remarkable party, and at 
a crisis of the revolution in the streets of Paris, in 
June, 1848, it was upreared and displayed, and a cry 
raised that it should be adopted, and recognised as the 
standard of France. But Lamaxtine, a leader of great 
personal courage, of moral heroism, a man of thought 
and study, and of the poetical temperament, opposed 
himself both to the flag and its idea ; and, seizing hold 
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of the three-coloured hanner, he pushed forward to 
the front ranks^ and^ at the imminent hazard of his b'fe, 
upheld his country's flag, appealed to the excited and 
armed multitude, to remember the glory which it had 
achieved for France, and to be assured that, for the 
future, it would be a guarantee for the peace of Europe, 
and a pledge of the honour of the great nation that 
bore it. He grasped the three-coloured banner, and 
refused to lower it, and demanded that it should be 
retained. By great intrepidity, firmness, and eloquence, 
he maintained his post, and gained his object ; the red 
flag of war and blood was struck, and Lamartine 
had the honour of preserving to his country the 
standard which is the symbol of the great objects 
accomplished by three revolutions.* 

In the awful conflicts which took place in the streets 
of Paris, in June, 1848, many remarkable scenes were 
presented. One day, during the heat and fire of the 
battle, three men in priestly robes presented themselves 
to the colonel in command of a post, saying that they 
wanted to carry the words of peace and reconciliation. 
The officer ordered the firing to be stopped, a branch 
was broken from a tree, and carried by two of the priests, 
as a sign of peace. The venerable pastor, who was the 
Archbishop of Paris, mounted the barricade, and the 
wild men below and around him stayed their fire, 
struck with the vision of the minister of God stand- 
ing aloft between two hostile forces. After he had 
begun to address them, a drum roll was suddenly heard, 
and the insurgents were agitated. They suspected 
treachery; a shot from an unknown gun was fired, and 
general fighting recommenced ; a ball struck the Arch- 
bishop, and he fell as if dead, when the defenders 

* This account is the substance of the Reports in the French 
and English Newspapers of June and July, 1848. 
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crowded up the barricade, lifted him in their arms, and 
carried him to a safe place in the rear ; the Archbishop 
had noticed the conduct of a youthful soldier, who had 
fought bravely, and after being wounded, disarmed his 
enemy; the dying prelate sent for the youth, whose 
manner and action had so struck him, and taking a 
wooden crucifix which he had worn, presented it 
to the young soldier, with the advice: "Never quit 
this cross! lay it on your heart, it will make you 
happy."* The cross carried by this devout and intrepid 
prelate into the fire of the battle, was the true cross of 
peace and good will ; and it is a relief to find it so em- 
ployed, as a counter-part to the blood-stained cross in 
the streets of Rome, where the three-coloured banners 
of France, to their disgrace, waved over the carnage of 
Romans, betrayed by their prince and bishop. 

With the foregoing observations, on the remarkable 
effects of war banners, on men as objective beings, we 
are prepared to enter into the speculation on the pro- 
bable retardation of the spread of Christianity among 
heathen peoples, caused by the ensign of the cross used 
in war. In these speculations on causes and effects, 
immediate and remote, we do not enter into the con- 
sideration of the great first cause of all things acting 
unseen, and for His own purposes, in the events that 
befall communities and nations ; we wish at this place 
to state that we assume man to be a free agent, with 
faculties adapted to his condition, and with powers to 
decide, and to choose good or evil ; we are dealing with 
visible and tangible objects, and we perceive, in the 
order of God's proceedings in nature, and in his 
providence towards men, that He condescends to make 
use of frail and insignificant instruments, in the accom- 
plishment of his designs. In these speculations, we 

♦ See Nonconformist Newspaper, 7th July, 1848. 
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are describing human conduct on human affairs^ or 
things as they strike the organs of sense^ and impress 
the imagination. 

The great idea that was working in the minds of 
men, in the age of Constantine the Firsts was faith 
in the Christian doctrines, and it was extending and 
influencing the life and conduct of men more and more^ 
when that emperor raised the figure of the cross, as the 
standard of his armies, and planted it as part of the visi-* 
ble system of his civil government ; he adopted Chris- 
tianity as part of his laws and government, and he pro- 
claimed himself the head of the church on earth, direct** 
ly assuming the prerogatives of his pagan predecessors ; 
and, as a model from his heathen institutions, he founded 
that union between the priestly and civil powers 
which is known in Protestant countries of the present 
day as the " Connection between Church and Stated'* 
The councils and synods of bishops and priests, which 
he convoked, were, in the etymology of the names, and 
in the principles of their constitution, copied from the 
ancient Grecian republics in their Amphictyonic or 
federal assemblies ; and thus the principles and forms of 
heathen political institutions were transferred to the 
meetings of Christian pastors and deacons. The 
"Synod" of the presbyterian system, is the old 
Greek heathen assembly. To the heathen world the 
Christian system would appear an incomprehensible 
theocracy, with an imperial high priest at the head^ 
and the commander of the forces at the other end. In 
the present day, the native inhabitants of Hindustan, 
of South Africa, of Australia, of the back settlements 
of Canada, and the numerous races of Asia who 
acknowledge the crescent, must be as completely 
puzzled to comprehend the Christianity of Great 
Britain, with a Queen for a head, and a bench 
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of Doctors of Divinity, sitting as barons, witli lordly 
lay legislators, as ever the Scythians, the Persians, or 
the Arabians were, to understand the nature of Con- 
stantine's ecclesiastical establishment. But we need 
not be surprised at the want of comprehension among 
the ancient or modern heathen, for every day's obser- 
vation confirms the fact, that vast numbers of men re- 
ject or adopt a thing without knowing or understanding 
it. Few take the trouble to examine, think, and decide 
for themselves, and many pass their lives and strain 
their faculties to prevent the mass of men from doing 
so. The question of popular education is yet unsettled 
in England and Scotland, and probably, in proportion 
to difference of means, and appliances of science and 
mechanism, there was as much secular and Christian 
knowledge in Constantinople, in the time of its first 
Emperor, as there is in modem London or Edinburgh,* 
"While alluding to this subject of popular education, let 
us, with due respect, drop a hint to sincere Christians, 
not to be frightened at secular knowledge, that is to say, 
a knowledge of temporal things, being imparted to 
ignorant men. Knowledge is the food of thought, and 
as soon as a man begins to think, reflect, and combine 
what he knows, he gains mental size and strength, and 
is able to advance. With respect to the highest 
knowledge — the knowledge of God, and of man's 

* This may appear an extravagant assertion ; but it is only of 
late years, since the introduction of gas and of the detective 
police, that the mental darkness and heathenism in our great 
cities have come to light. — ^Three or four years ago, at a public 
meeting of the friends of the City Missions in Edinburgh, the 
appalling fact was communicated of about 40,000 of the inha- 
bitants of that city being a churchless people without a profes- 
sion of religion of any kind. — ^No wonder that the bishops and 
emissaries of Home are bestirring themselves for " the conversion 
of the heathen," 
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relations to him — the desire to attain it is part of the 
constitution of mind, and if teachers of religion 
neglect their duties in this matter, they incur a serious 
responsibility* 

The standard of the cross carried at the head of 
armies, would be regarded by the peoples against whom 
it was unfurled, either as the ensign of victory or 
conquest, or, should those armies fail in their enterprise, 
then it would be despised as a banner of pretension. 
The war cross of the Roman armies had opposite 
effects on different races, according to their peculiar 
psychology, habits of life, and the nature of their 
idolatrous worship. This is a remarkable, and an 
important circumstance, in the varied history of the 
Christian cross. The division of the great family of 
mankind into distinct races, we learn from the sacred 
writings, was made at a very early age, for purposes 
which would be developed in future generations ; and 
perhaps there is more attention given, in the present 
time, to the practical question of races, than there ever 
was before. Social progress, and political considera- 
tions, are pressing the question home to governments 
and legislatures. Asia is the native country of the 
human race, and Europe was peopled by tribes that 
migrated from the eastward and southeastward, at an 
early period of the world's history ; but the European 
tribes, either from an original peculiarity of physical 
and mental constitution, or from the effects of the soils 
and climates into which they came and settled, have pre- 
sented a character of more domineering energy than 
that of the Asiatic branches that remained in the 
original country. The marked difference which dis- 
tinguishes the European from the Asiatic races, is in 
progress, and the advances in knowledge and civilisa- 
tion; the former are active and aspiring, when not 
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crushed by external forces ; the latter are stationary 
and passive^ and their opinions^ creeds, and prejudices 
are unchangeable, generation after generation. 

Going back to the fourth century, we perceive, in the 
reception of the war cross by the two great races, 
the peculiarities of their respective characters. The 
energetic, rude, and warlike tribes of the Teutonic and 
Gothic peoples, in their idolatry, worshipped the God 
of Victory^ and beheving that the Christians were under 
the protection of the God of battles, they thought it 
impious to oppose them, and they readily bowed to the 
cross. '* The Germans and Goths, who enlisted under 
the standard of Rome, revered the cross which glittered 
at the head of the legions, and their fierce countrymen 
received, at the same time, the lessons of faith and 
humanity." * Mosheim, in his ** Ecclesiastical History 
of the Fifth Century," says: — *' The Burgundians, who 
inhabited the banks of the Rhine, embraced the Gospel 
of their own accord, from a notion that Christ, or the 
God of the Romans, who had been represented to them 
as a most powerful being, would defend them against the 
rapine and incursions of the Huns. They afterwards 
sided with the Arian party, to which also the Vandals, 
Sueves, and Goths were zealously attached. All these 
fierce and warlike nations judged a religion excellent, 
in proportion to the success which crowned the arms of 
those that professed it ; and esteemed, consequently, that 
doctrine the best, whose professors had gained the 
greatest numbers of victories. When, therefore, 
they saw the Romans possessed of an empire much 
more extensive than that of any other people, they 
concluded that Christ, their God, was, of all others, the 
most worthy of religious homage. It was the same 
principle, and the same views, that engaged Clovis, King 

* "Gibbon's Hist.," chap. xv. 

Q 
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of the Salii, a nation of the Franks, to embrace Christi- 
anity."* 

From these accounts, we perceive the immediate 
effects that followed from the display of the war cross in 
the Roman armies, in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
The Teutonic, Gothic, and Vandal nations looked 
upon it as the idol or God of war, and paid it homage. 
The results which these investigations lead to are very 
remarkable; for if we take the modem Russians, 
Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Prussians, Hanoverians, 
and other peoples of the north of Europe, as the 
descendants of the Goths, Vandals, Suevi, Alemanni, 
and Frisii, we have, in the modern banners of those 
nations, the cross, in various forms and colours. 

Prussia, of all the European nations, has, through its 
Government, the least moral influence, because it is a 
bayonet-wearing nation, and bayonets may pierce, but 
can never reason or convince. A sceptic king of that 
nation, who inherited the military genius of the ancient 
pagans, and who flourished about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, expressed the sentiment common 
to the Goths of the fourth century, in the words — 
" God supports and favours strong battalions,'* 

Although the figure of the cross as a standard and 
an idol was the harbinger of the new religion to the 
northern peoples of Europe, Christianity itself fol- 
lowed in the rear, and by degrees spread and took root 
in every country. The original unsettled tribes became 
fixed inhabitants, and took rank as nations; and, 
universally throughout Europe, the religion of Christ 
is established and acknowledged. 

In turning to Asia, from the sea-coasts of Arabia, 
and from the shores of the Black Sea, eastward to the 
Indus and the Ganges, and to the Pacific Ocean, we 
* Mosheim's « Hist, of Fifth Century," chap. L 
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find, throughout that vast region, nearly a blank as re- 
gards the spread of Christianity; and yet Western 
Asia was the cradle of that religion, and it was there 
that the great sacrifice was made. Christianity was 
delivered for man's salvation, and it was entrusted to 
him on earth for safe keeping and for expansion ; and 
its Divine Originator " having done this for the insti- 
tution, when this alone could fix its authority, or give to 
it a beginning, He committed its future progress to the 
natural means of human communication, and to the 
influence of those causes by which human conduct and 

human afiairs are governed* And in this, 

Christianity is analogous to most other provisions for 
happiness. The provision is made, and, being made, is 
left to act according to laws ; which, forming a part of 
a more general system, regulate this particular subject 
in common with many others.- 

It is a legitimate and proper subject for investigation, 
to ascertain some one or more of the causes, which 
have prevented ** provisions for happiness " from being 
known or extended to those vast and populous coun- 
tries of Asia to which Europeans have had access, and 
which some European peoples have conquered and 
taken possession of. The following observations are 
humbly offered on this subject. 

The Seven Churches of Asia, where are they ? 
the question may be asked, and an echo answers. 
Where are they} 

" The Turkish village of Ayasalouk, a paltry collec- 
tion of huts, constructed, without taste, of the scattered 
fragments around, is the forlorn representative of the 
glories of ancient Ephesus. The relics of Gentiles 
and of Christians lie subverted and unknown among 
the habitations of the poor and ignorant herdsmen, 

* " Foley's Evidences of Christianity," part III., chap. viii. 

Q 2 
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just without the vestibule of the great church of 
Saint John^ the first of the seven churches of Asia. 
There is not one Christian among them. Before the 
Muslem village is the noble gateway of the once magni- 
ficent church. •.•••• Over the massive portal were 
originally fine basso-relievos, now all removed but 
one. From a cleft in the wall a tree shoots up, and 
partly shades the portal within."* Such is the descrip- 
tion of the site of one of the primitive churches, taken 
from the narrative of the most interesting argonautic 
expedition of the present age. It is highly honour- 
able to the Government of the greatest of the American 
nations, to employ its intelligent naval officers in dis- 
coveries and researches to establish the truth of the 
Scriptures, and to illustrate the ways of God to man. 
From this account we may judge of the present state 
of the other places and cities in Asia Minor, and 
along the north coast of Africa, which were formerly 
the seats of flourishing Christian churches. There are 
throughout Asia, and in Arabia and Africa, many com- 
munities of Christians, either the genealogical des- 
cendants of the first Christians taught by the Apostles, 
or families which have been converted to the faith. 
But, except in Abyssinia, on the African coast of the 
Red Sea, there does not appear in the vast regions 
eastward from the Red Sea, any independent native 
tribe or nation that acknowledges Christianity as the 
religion of the State. The Tartar Khan, known as the 
mythic Prester John, is of too dubious a character to 
be brought forward as a witness. 

It is not necessary to bring evidence to prove the 
small progress which Christianity has made in the east 

♦ " Narrative of the United States Expedition to the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea." By W. F. Lynch, Commander of the 
Expedition. P. 109. 
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and west of the Asiatic continent. It is a matter 
of distressing notoriety to the whole world, and stands 
in relief on the surface of India, under British do- 
minion. 

In our brief sketch of the rise of Mahometism, in 
opposition to Christianity propagated by the Roman 
armies under Heraclius, we alluded to the psychological 
characteristics of the Asiatic races, varying in impor- 
tant particulars from those of the European peoples 
already named. Europeans, in dealing with Asiatics, 
have no heavy, phlegmatic, unimaginative masses 
of flesh and bone to deal with. Whatever may be 
the mental peculiarities, weaknesses, and vices of the 
Asiatic peoples, with whom Europeans may come in 
contact, they have to treat with acute, intelligent, and 
observing' men. Almost all Asiatics have sharp dis- 
cernment and perception. They are not fools ; and, 
although they must bend to the more muscular frames, 
and to the energetic wills of the Western people, they 
may contrive to maintain an influence by mental 
acumen and vivacity. But intellectual acuteness and 
penetration, when clouded by idolatry, and enslaved 
by priesthood, come to the verge of idiotism. In the 
case of the subjects of the British power in Hindustan, 
we are informed by Mr. Arthur, in his " Mission to 
the Mysore," that *' there is no savage congruity 
between their superstitions and manners. You are 
shocked by the alliance of education and darkness, of 
polish and debasement. A man makes an elegant boWj 
pays a graceful compliment, discusses metaphysics, 
writes poetry, calculates an eclipse — and worships 
a snake." In another place, he says, — **A11 over 
the coimtry you find temples to Hanamunta, a monkey, 
and before these wretched images you see the child 
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and the grandfather bowing."* There is no part 
of the world where idolatry is so gross and beastly as 
in Hindustan ; and the Mahometans were enlightened 
and bold reformers^ on taking possession of that 
country, when they destroyed or desecrated the temples, 
and broke to pieces the idols. One of the most 
pointed and cutting reproofs of the British rulers, for 
the opposite course pursued by them, came from a 
Hindu idolater, at Juggemath, in the following ques- 
tion put to one of the missionaries then present : — '' Sir, 
I wish to ask you one question. Does your Govern- 
ment give every year a large sum of money to carry 
on the worship of Juggemath, or not? If so, it 
is useless to deny that your Government acknowledge 
Juggemath to be God. Why^ then, is it, that you are 
speaking against him?" The missionary wrote, — 
" What could I reply to this 2 I said, * I am ashamed 
to confess it is true.'"t 

The idolatry of the Asiatic races differed as much 
from the Teutonic and the Scandinavian, as did the 
nature of the people in their physical and mental con- 
stitution. The latter had their subjective and objec- 
tive qualities pretty fairly balanced, and their very 
adoption of Christianity through the war cross, in one 
sense showed a thoughtful and resolute people. The 
Asiatics, especially the Hindus, have their objective 
qualities in excess, and they receive impressions pas- 
sively, and without reflection. There are four great 
.divisions, into which the natives of Asia may be 
ranked here, to suit our purpose, without including 
that singular people, the Chinese. The first, the 

♦ " Arthur's Mission to the Mysore," p. 146. 
t Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, 1860. 
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Arabians; the second, the Persians; the third, the 
Tartars, or equestrian tribes of Central Asia; and the 
fourth, the Hindus between the Indus and the Ganges. 
We cannot learn from the relation of the historians 
of the wars of Constantine, and other invaders of the 
heathen people of Asia, what impression was made 
and left by the standard of the cross* We cannot 
even learn from the pages of general history, what 
description of banners and ensigns are used by nations 
in their wars with each other. In these speculations 
we must be guided, therefore, by the known properties 
of human nature ; and, in our reasonings, follow out 
the feelings and propensities of man, in all ages and in 
all his conditions. We may reason in this manner, in 
order to reach the issue of war under the cross. The 
inhabitants of certain countries and islands are invaded 
by the armed hosts of a people, or nation, who display 
in their ranks of battle a symbol, said to be that 
of their religion; and those inhabitants have their 
fields desolated, their cattle stolen, their villages, 
towns, and cities taken, and perhaps pillaged; their 
houses, with their hearths, or shady verandahs de- 
stroyed ; and they suffer all the crosses, miseries, and 
deaths of a people given over to the sword, dirk, 
and bayonet of a foreign enemy. Is it in human 
nature for a people so attacked and dealt with, to 
regard the ensign with any other feelings than fear, 
detestation, and horror ? And afterwards, when the 
priests and missionaries come from the conquering 
nation to offer the religion of the cross to the inhabi- 
tants who survive the conquest, may it not be expected 
that those sufferers will turn away with indifference 
and disdain from an offer, which must appear like an 
insult to captives in their bondage,^or must stand out 
in hypocritical contrast between the cross, as the 
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ensign of invasion, war, and blood, and as the type of 
man's salvation ? It must be remembered that tribes 
and races in a primitive social condition, bequeath 
to their posterity their feelings, antipathies, and re- 
venges, and the children hold with tenacity the strong 
passions and prejudices of their parents. From these 
considerations we may infer, that the British present 
military attacks and aggressions imder the banners of 
the cross, on the tribes of the banks of the Indus, of 
Affghanistan, of the Punjaub, of Burmah, and on the 
tribes of Caffiraria, will throw back, for an indefinite 
time, the progress of Christianity among the inhabi- 
tants of those countries. 



Summary of the Objects which the Material Cross 
represents^ and the various Meanings which 

it expresses. 

First. — It was an instrument of torture and death, 
and became therefrom the symbol of cruelty. 

Second. — It was in the figure of the tau an object of 
idolatry, and in the Roman church it is adored. 

Third. — It is an article of merchandise disposed of by 
the priest ; and in the bull of the Cruzados, for 
the sale of papal indulgences in various countries 
of Europe and America, it forms an important 
item of public revenue. 

Fourth. — In its adoption as a standard in war, nations 
have thus the choice of three objects, of which it 
may be the symbol. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE QUESTION 

OF THE 

HOLT SEPDLCHBE AT JEEUSALEM AND THE HOLT PLACES 

OF PALESTINE, AND OF THE WIR OF THE 

CBOSS AND THE CRESCENT. 



CONCLUSION. 

The following declaration of war was promul- 
gated by the Sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland 
against the Emperor of Russia on the 28th of March, 
1854 :— 

" It is with deep regret that Her Majesty announces 
the failure of her anxious and protracted endeavours 
to preserve for her people and for Europe the bless- 
ings of peace. The unprovoked aggression of the 
Emperor of Russia against the Sublime Porte has 
been persisted in with such disregard of consequences, 
that, after the rejection by the Emperor of Russia of 
terms which the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of 
the French, and the King of Prussia, as well as Her 
Majesty, considered just and equitable, Her Ma- 
jesty is compelled by a sense of what is due to the 
honour of her Crown, to the interests of her people, 
and to the independence of the States of Europe, to 
come forward in defence of an ally whose territory is 

Q 3 
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invaded, and whose dignity and independence are 
assailed. 

'* Her Majesty, in justification of the course she is 
about to pufsue, refers to the transactions in which 
Her Majesty has been engaged. 

" The Emperor of Russia had some causes of com- 
plaint against the Sultan with reference to the settle- 
ment, which his Highness had sanctioned, of the con- 
tiicting claims of the Greek and Latin churches to a 
portion of the Holy Places of Jerusalem, and its 
neighbourhood. To the complaint of the Emperor of 
Russia on this head justice was done, and Her Ma- 
jesty's Ambassador at Constantinople had the satisfac- 
tion of promoting an arrangement to which no excep- 
tion was taken by the Russian Government. 

*' But, while the Russian Government repeatedly 
assured the Government of Her Majesty that the mis- 
sion of Prince Menschikoff to Constantinople was 
exclusively directed to the settlement of the question 
of the Holy Places at Jerusalem, Prince Menschikoff 
himself pressed upon the Porte other demands of a 
far more serious and important character, the nafcre of 
which he, in the first instance, endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to conceal from Her Majesty's Ambassador. 
And these demands, thus studiously concealed, af- 
fected, not the privileges of the Greek church at 
Jerusalem, but the position of many millions of 
Turkish subjects in their relations to their sovereign 
the Sultan. These demands were rejected by the 
spontaneous decision of the Sublime Porte. 

** Two assurances had been given to Her Majesty, — 
one, that the mission of Prince Menschikoff only 
regarded the Holy Places ; the other, that his mission 
would be of a conciliatory character. In both respects 
Her Majesty's just expectations were disappointed. 
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Demands were made which, in the opinion of the 
Sultan, extended to the substitution of the Emperor 
of Russia's authority for his own over a large portion 
of his subjects, and these demands were enforced by 
a threat." 

After giving various reasons on which the declara- 
tion of war is founded, and explaining the alliance 
with France for the prosecution of it, the important 
document concludes with the following appeal to the 
British people : — 

" Her Majesty is persuaded that in so acting she 
will have the cordial support of her people ; and that 
the pretext of zeal for the Christian religion will be 
used in vain to cover an aggression undertaken in dis- 
regard of its holy precepts, and of its pure and bene- 
ficent spirit. 

" Her Majesty humbly trusts that her efforts may be 
successful, and that, by the blessing of Providence, 
peace may be re-established on safe and solid foun- 
dations. 

" Dated at Westminster, March 28th, 1854." 

The conflict into which the foregoing declaration 
leads the British nation will, in all probability, be a 
great and terrible one, the issues of which no man can 
predict or foresee. In all human probability the war 
now commenced will be the beginning of the end. 
Upon the issues of the conflict will depend the civili- 
sation of mankind, and the safety of the social sys- 
tems as at present organised. High personal ambition 
and the lust of conquest and territorial aggrandise- 
ment are the immediate moving springs of the Czar 
of Russia in his aggression in Turkey. But behind 
him and his motives lie deeper and wider principles, 
which will acquire life and activity in the struggle 
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that is beginning in the East; and the people of 
Europe would be blind to the signs of the times did 
they not see, in the distant rear of the Russian hosts^ 
the equestrian tribes of Western and Central Asia 
mustering their horses, and preparing their arms for a 
grand movement, as in ages past, towards the West. 
The Emperor of Russia has a base of operations of 
vast extent, and of inexhaustible resources in men and 
horses ; and from the time he establishes a footing 
west and south of the present frontier, a passage will 
be opened for the entrance and gradual advance of the 
Tartar tribes. But all this cannot be accomplished 
by one blow at a surprise ; and, as the nations of Eu- 
rope are warned and roused by the danger, they are 
safe in their preparedness, and powerful in their moral 
ascendency and great physical resources. 

This represents the approaching conflict in its 
aspect as an Asiatic movement westward and south- 
ward, and as a struggle of races for the possession of 
some of the finest and most commanding countries on 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. But there are 
other views to be taken of the future war, which, in 
all probability, will soon envelope Europe and Western 
Asia in its terrible flames. The free nations of the 
world have, for generations past, been dreaming a 
dream that the great battle for political, civil, and 
religious freedom was fought and won in times gone 
past ; but they must be reminded of the fact that each 
generation has to fight for, in some form or another, 
and uphold, its own civil and religious liberties against 
the insidious and continuous assaults of despotic 
power. Hence the coming conflict will be one between 
the principles of absolute political and spiritual 
power, in opposition to the freedom and independence 
of peoples ; and let the inhabitants of the various coun- 
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tries of Europe be aware of this fact, and let them 
stand on their guard, and by intelligence, union, and 
combination, counteract, withstand, and destroy the 
agents and instruments of dark and solitary despotic 
power. 

The forces that are mustered for the first assaults in 
this terrible war are numerous and formidable. The 
great powers who are armed are Russia as the aggres- 
sor, and England, France, and Turkey as the allied 
forces to oppose the northern invader. But almost 
every nation of Europe has been applied to, to take 
part in this war. Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Austria, 
and Prussia have been urged to join the Western 
league to stop the inroads of the barbarous hordes of 
Russia, but an armed neutrahty is all that they will for 
the present enter into. Holland and Belgium will 
rally with France and England. The southern nations 
of Europe are helpless and prostrate. They can 
scarcely man a ship or send forth a brigade in the great 
cause of European freedom. Spain, like Turkey, can 
only be upheld in the rank of nations by the aid or 
forbearance of more powerful peoples. Old nationali- 
ties, it is hoped, will rise from the ashes of despotism 
and spring again into active existence. The Polish 
general Wisocki thus addressed the Polish exiles dis- 
persed in the various countries of Europe, on the rescue 
of their country from the power of Russia : — " But the 
legion must be assembled under the Polish standard, 
under the banner and the watchword of our fore- 
fathers, for only by fighting for the independence of 
Poland, only by appearing in a national character, can 
we arouse those patriotic sentiments in the hearts of 
our brethren, who, under a Russian uniform, have not 
ceased to fight earnestly for Poland." * 

* Address, dated Marseilles, 20th December, 1853, in the 
« Morning Post " of 13th February, 1854. 
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In anticipation of the approaching conflict, an en- 
lightened North- American General thus expresses the 
sentiments which, we have reason to believe, animate 
his countrymen on the other side of the Atlantic : — 
** But come when it may, our interests and our feel- 
ings will alike combine to make us come to the rescue. 
We shall come, it may be, from a conviction that, in 
fighting your battles, we are contending for the cause 
of constitutional liberty. Our plea or our excuse for 
coming may be self-preservation ; but, in such a contin- 
gency, come we will ; and be assured that the youthful 
giant — for we shall be a giant before that day arrives — 
will not come the less willingly, or strike less effectively, 
because his strength will be put forth in behalf of a 
parent, who, if she was not always a kind mother, gave 
to us our Anglo-Saxon blood, and sent us forth deeply 
imbued with her laws, her literature, and her love of 
constitutional liberty." — Letter from General! . Watson 
Webb to the " Times;' 9th of March, 1854. 

In the war that has now commenced, the safety of 
France and England will mainly depend upon the 
revival and re-establishment of the chain of suppressed 
nations from the mouth of the Vistula to that of the 
Po. Let people ponder this subject, and let them 
make up their minds. The safety of Western Europe 
may be secured by the creation of Poland, Hungary, 
and the north of Italy into independent nations. 

The ostensible and primary object of Great Britain 
and France is, to defend Turkey from the attack of 
Russia, and to uphold its existence as an independent 
power. But the two great nations of the west of 
Europe are quite awake to the ulterior designs of 
Russia, and to the issues of its aggressive move- 
ment. 

We will now describe various peculiarities in the 
present war, bearing reference to and illustrating the 
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subjects discussed in this work. Our design has been 
to trace the origin, progress, and development of ideas 
and principles as represented by signs and symbols. 
We have described the characters of men and narrated 
events only as they bore on the particular emblem or 
sign which we selected for illustration. We have 
attempted an historical sketch of remarkable ensigns, 
and endeavoured to show a continuity in their use, and 
an expression in them which survive for generations 
and ages. Sights and sounds affect the sensories and 
move the spirits of men. The cross and the crescent 
are again unfurled against each other in war ; and it is 
the politic aim of the Czar of Russia to designate the 
war against the Turks as a crusade in support, and 
for the extension, of the Christian religion. The war 
thus assumes the character of a religious war, and 
fanaticism will sharpen the steel of despotism. 

The Czar, in a manifesto, dated St. Petersburgh, 
23rd of February, ISS^, proclaims: — 

**Thus England and France have sided with the 
enemies of Christianity against Russia combating for 
the orthodox faith. But Russia will not betray her 
holy calling. May the Almighty assist us to prove 
this by our deeds. With this hope, combating for our 
persecuted brethren, followers of the faith of Christ, 
with one accord let all Russia exclaim — Lord, our 
Redeemer J whom have we to fear ? May Ood be glori- 
Jied and His enemies he scattered I 

" Nicholas." 

And, again, in his address to the Cossacks, he thus ap- 
peals to their loyalty and patriotism : — " The glorious 
history of your faithful services to the throne and the 
country is well known, and I have a pious conviction, 
that, during the present year, they will be, as they have 
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always been, the terrors of the foes of Russia and of 
the Holy Cross." • 

The London journals are the chronicles of the events 
that occur in this great war, that is now biursting out 
in Europe and Western Asia. In a letter, under the 
head of Paris, published in the " Times " of 20th De- 
cember, 1853, the writer thus records his observations : 
— ** The Czar is convinced that he is in the right, and 
in this feeling he has united with him the whole popu- 
lation of his vast empire, as well as the fanatical 
Greeks throughout the Ottoman empire and the Le- 
vant. The Russian army and the Russian people look 
upon the present as a holy war, as a contest between 
the Cross and the Crescent, and the nobles believe 
that the honour of their country is at stake, and the more 
isolated Russia becomes, the more closely do they rally 
round the imperial throne. For some time past I have 
lived in the midst of the Russian troops,and more en- 
thusiasm or more devotedness I have never witnessed." 

In a letter from an English Indian officer, published 
in the "Times" of 9th January, 1854, the danger 
from the coming conflict to the British dominion in 
Hindostan is thus alluded to: — " Let it once appear 
to the Mussulmans of Hindostan, and of this there 
is too much danger, that the coming war is a struggle 
between the Crescent and the Cross, and their boasted 
fidelity to their Christian rulers will be put to a test 
which it is visionary to expect will stand." 

Among the Russian soldiers the idea prevails that 
they are on their way to the Holy Land to rescue it 
from the hands of the infidels, among whom are com- 
prised not only the Mussulmans but the English and 
French.f There is thus the spirit of the Crusaders 

♦ Latest intelligence, "Times," Feb. 17, 1854. 

t See Paris Correspondent, " Times " of 16th February, 1864. 
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infused into the Russian hosts as they march through 
the Turkish territories. The words of invitation, or 
command, of the angel, uttered at the door of the 
sepulchre, eighteen hundred and twenty years ago, 
" Come, see the place where the Lord lay," ring in the 
ears of the soldiers marching under the Russian cross, 
and urge them on to battle. Those celebrated words 
announcing the resurrection, and pointing to the empty 
sepulchre, have been like a living voice, and have 
acted as a mental spring to set men in motion, from 
generation to generation, to see the place where the 
Lord had lain. It is the strangest thing in the world 
to observe the continuity of pilgrimages to the empty 
tomb, from the morning of the resurrection to the 
present year, when western and eastern Europe are 
going to contend for the possession of that holy place. 
The extraordinary circumstance in this Russian cru- 
sade against the Mahometan crescent is, to see the 
British crosses in the same ranks with the Moslem 
banners. The war ensign of Russia displays the blue 
saltier cross on the white field of St. Andrew, and as 
the double-headed eagle on its standard was the armo- 
rial bearing of the lower Greek emperors, it is pro- 
bable that its cross is derived from the ancient symbol 
of Constantinople. When we consider that Mahomet 
promulgated his religion in avowed hostility to Chris- 
tianity, as he saw it practised in the East, and as the 
crescent is the hereditary antagonist to the cross, there 
is sohiething almost shocking in the sight of the 
British ensigns upreared in the defence of the Maho- 
metan power. But the justification lies in this : — The 
Russian power, wielded by the Czar is the embodi- 
ment of European and Asiatic despotism, and the 
crusher of modern civilisation ; and, above all things. 
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it is necessary to destroy or drive it back to its native 
deserts. 

For this great end^ and to attain this great good, 
Britain makes an ally of Turkey; so that the enterprise 
is really directed to humble and weaken the power of 
the Czar, as much as to protect and uphold the power 
of the Sultan. Although at first sight it appears un- 
seemly in Christian nations, to fight for and uphold a 
Mahometan people, still Christianity may gain by the 
arrangement, provided the Christian Governments insist 
upon the recognition and establishment of important 
principles by the Turks — such as " perfect equality in 
law, or the validity of Christian evidence to be pro- 
claimed, universal toleration to be guaranteed, and the 
Christian inhabitants of Turkey to have the same rights 
to the political administration of the towns as the 
Mussulmans.*' ♦ 

Remarkable combinations arise out of this struggle 
between Russia and Turkey. In the frontier provinces 
of Bosnia, Servia, and Bulgaria, the population is a 
mixture of Christians and Mahometans, and the banners 
are to bear the emblems of both religions ; and the 
strange thing is, for the first time, presented to the world, 
of the one half of the banner being red, with the figure 
of the crescent, and the other half white, with the figure 
of a red cross.-f- 

In Russia, it is no uncommon thing to see on the 
church steeples, in the interior towns and cities, the 
cross surmounting the crescent, which indicates that 
the town or city was reconquered from the Mahometan 
Tartars ; but in Novogorod, the cross alone is displayed, 

* See Vienna Correspondent of " Times," 9th January, 1854. 
t Taken from the London "Globe" newspaper of 19th 
January, 1854. 
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unaccompanied by the crescent, showing that the Tar- 
tars never conquered that city.* 

In the foregoing observations, we have set forth the 
objects contemplated in this great war, and we have 
enumerated the parties who are to carry it on, and 
those who remain neutral. But there are two parties 
whom we have not yet introduced, as the representa- 
tives of the theocratical powers of the eastern and 
western churches. The bishop of Rome is the head 
of the western church, as the Czar of Russia is the chief 
of the eastern. " Theological hatred " is of a quality 
and an intensity peculiar to itself. It is proverbial for 
the concentrated essence of hate, detestation, and 
malignity. In the western and eastern churches, this 
feeling or passion towards each other is peculiarly 
bitter ; and, as bearing on this part of our subject, we 
have to refer to the exhibition of its outbreak between 
the monks of the respective churches, in their quarrels 
for the occupation of the holy sepulchre, in the cere- 
monial of religious processions. But the hatred 
between the two churches is of a remote origin. It 
began at the separation and independence of the eastern 
church, on the transference of the empire to Constan- 
tinople. It developed itself in the disputes about 
image-worship, and it broke out into long contentions 
on the question of leavened or unleavened bread, 
in the dispensation of the Eucharist. It sank deep 
into the minds of the eastern Christians, and became 
hereditary under their total abandonment to the power 
and mercy of the Mahometans by the Christians of the 
west. Constantinople fell, in 1453, under the power 
of the crescent, without receiving aid from the west, 
and Christian Greece remained subject to the Moslem 
power, to the year 1828. These are the general causes 
* " Stephens' Travels in Greece and Kussia." 
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of the hatred hetween those two great bodies of 
Christians. 

This singular condition of the Christians of the 
eastern and western churches in the Turkish dominions, 
has been one of the immediate causes of the present 
war. Russia through the Czar^ and France through 
the Emperor, claim the protectorship respectively of 
the Greek and Latin churches in the east, and it was 
the collision between those two powers, in their pre- 
tensions to the control of the holy places in Jerusalem, 
which, early in 1853, nearly led to a rupture and pre- 
mature war between France and Russia. The mission 
of Menschikoff, as ambassador extraordinary to Con- 
stantinople, in the months of April and May last, was 
ostensibly to settle the question of the Holy Places, but 
really to demand the right of protection of all the 
Christians of the eastern church, throughout the 
Turkish dominions, and as they are in numbers about 
14,000,000 of Greeks, it would follow " that they 
would henceforward regard the Russian Emperor as 
their supreme protector, and their allegiance to the 
Sultan would be little more than nominal, while his 
own independence would dwindle into vassalage."* 
This would destroy the independence of Turkey, and 
hand the internal regulations of it into the power of 
Russia. This demand, persevered in, led to the rupture 
between Turkey and Russia. On the 22nd May, 1853, 
the Russian armorial bearings were removed from the 
hotel of the ambassador, and the Russian diplomatic 
body at once departed from Constantinople. Previous 
to these events, the question relating to the possession 
and use of the Holy Sepulchre, and the other holy 
places, was satisfactorily settled, as far as France was 

* Lord Clarendon's despatch to Sir G. H. Seymour, dated 31st 
May, 1853. — ^Parliamentary Blue BooL 
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concerned. France claimed rights by virtue of a treaty 
with Turkey in 1740, but the French Government found 
that they did not extend beyond the protection of the 
Latins of the Holy Land, and the members of the 
churches and religious establishments. But this 
question of French protection of the Latin church, 
is a most important one, as a political element, 
and goes back to a remote date in the history of 
Europe. 

There is an analogy between the existing relations 
of France to the capital city and territories of the 
bishop of Rome, and the state of Rome under the 
Carlovingian princes. Gibbon writes of the eighth 
century : — ** The mutual obligations of the popes and 
Carlovingian family form the important link of ancient 
and modern, of civil and ecclesiastical history. In the 
conquest of Italy, the champions of the Roman church 
obtained a favourable occasion, a specious title, the 
wishes of the people, the prayers and intrigues of the 
clergy. But the most essential gifts of the popes to the 
Carlovingian race, were the dignities of king of France, 
and of patrician of Rome."* 

The delivery of the keys of the Holy Sepulchre by 
Harun-al-Rashid to Charlemagne, doubtless strength- 
ened the claims of that monarch to be the protector of 
the popes. During the crusades, the most strenuous 
efforts were made by France to aid in the recovery of the 
holy places, and its sainted king Louis IX. sacrificed 
his liberty and his life in the abortive enterprise. 
Napoleon I., Emperor of the French, seized Italy and 
piroclaimed his infant son King of Rome. 

The present Emperor of the French was invited by 
the bishop of Rome to send a military expedition to 
occupy that city, and to protect and uphold the papal 

* Chapter xlix. 
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power, and France has for five years held possession. 
In the present position of Europe, and under the 
alliance of France and Great Britain in the war against 
Russian invasion, it is a fortunate circumstance that 
Rome and the Roman States are in the power of France. 
The Austrian despotism in the north of Italy is of as 
cruel a character as the Russian despotism over Poland ; 
and it is necessary, in the defence of the civilisation of 
western Europe, to be able not only to check, but to 
destroy the Austrian dominion in Italy, should the 
conduct of that power be in favour of the Asiatic 
movement to the western. France, therefore, is the 
military protector of the Latin church, and the bishop 
of Rome, in the pressure of necessity, is under a 
power which he cannot resist. His weakness is mani- 
fest, and his humiliation is declared. The conduct of 
the King of Prussia towards the Emperor of Russia has 
been weak and vacillating, and it may necessitate the 
advance of the French armies to the left bank of the 
river Rhine, in order to secure a defensive position. 
In this case the Rhine, the Po, and the Danube will 
form the frontiers of Western and Southern Europe 
against the inroads of the barbarians. 

Our heraldic discussions on the papal emblems of 
the KEYS, and our conclusions therefrom, are borne out 
and confirmed by the diplomacy which was carried on 
between the ministers of Russia, Turkey, France, and 
Great Britain. In those remarkable blue-covered 
volumes which contain the documentary evidence of 
this question, there is an account of much grave nego- 
tiation between the contracting powers, on the delivety 
of the keys. The case in substance is this : — 

Much diplomatic anxiety was shown, and many 
despatches written about the delivery of the key of 
the church of Bethlehem, and on this subject Colonel 
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Rose wrote to Lord John Russell, dated Con- 
stantinople, 21st January, 1853 : — " The cession of the 
key is in fact nothing ; it gives the Latins no right to 
hold divine service in the church ; it merely allows them 
to pass through it to the Grrotto of the Nativity, a 
vault under the church, where the Latins have two 
sanctuaries, 'la Creche,' and *la Grotte des Mages.'"* 
But even this the Russians, by secret intrigues, had en- 
deavoured to frustrate by trying to persuade the Pasha 
of Jerusalem not to deliver the key.f The Russian am- 
bassador complained to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe of 
the encroaching spirit of the Latin church, " which 
proclaims itself universal," and looked for its real cause 
in ** the unceasing desire of that church to extend its 
sphere of action and influence, at every favourable 
opportunity. "J 

The words of the firman settling the question are as 
follows : — " In granting to the Latins a key of the 
great gate of Bethlehem, the right of passing through 
that church, as heretofore, has been conferred upon 
them ; but the right of exercising their religious wor- 
ship in that place, or of possessing that church in 
common with the Greeks, has not been conferred upon 
them ; there has not been authorised, by this measure, 
either the alteration, by any of the parties, of the 
status quo of the church, or the exercise of the Latin 
worship within that church, or a change in the system 
which has always existed, and which still exists, by the 
introduction of any novelty, whether as regards the 
passage through the church on the way to the grotto, or 
in other respects . . As no other 

♦ Blue Book, No. 1, p. 78. 
t Colonel Eose's despatch of 6th March, 1853. 
X Lord Redcliffe's despatch to Lord Clarendon, 16th April, 
1853, p. 139. 
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concessions have been lately made by formal firman to 
any nation, all those which at present exist shall be 
maintained on their present footing, and all the Holy 
Places at Jerusalem, which are at present under the 
control of the Greek, Latin, and Armenian nations, 
whether they belong to them in common or exclusively, 
shall remain under their control for ever."* At the 
same time a firman was issued for the repairs of the 
cupola of the church of the Holy Sepulchre at J erusalem, 
to be subject to the superintendence of the Greek 
patriarch of that city, and no authority in the business 
is given to the Latin church.f 

* The Imperial Firman, dated 5th May, 1853. — Blue Book 
No. 1, p. 249. 

t The negotiations respecting the disputes between the monks 
of the respective churches must have been wearisome to the 
English and French ambassadors. Sir G. H. Seymour writes from 
St. Petersburgh, on the 29th of April, 1853:— "On the whole, I 
collect that Count Nesselrode anticipates a satisfactory solution 
of church difficulties ; and, supposing such an adjustment to be 
made, I cannot doubt that few weeks will elapse before reason- 
able men of all creeds will look back with astonishment upon 
the stir which has been made about objects of such trifling im- 
portance." — ^Despatch to Lord Clarendon. Blue Book No. 1, 
p. 140. 

AprU 5th, 1854. 
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BURNS' COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: with Explanatory and 
Glossarial Notes, and the lafe of the Author hy James Oubbie, M.D. 
is, in cloth. 

BUTLER'S ANALOGY OF RELIGION, Natural and Revealed, to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature; with a Preface and Life, by 
Bishop Halifax. 28, in cloth. 

COWPER'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; including the Hymns 
and Translations from Madame Guion, Milton, &c.; and Adam, 
a sacred Drama, from the Italian of Gio. Battista Andreini. With 
a Memoir of the Author, by the Bev. Hekby Stebbing. A.M. In 
One thick volume (826 pages), with Frontispiece and Vignette. 
4s, in cloth. . 

COWPER'S POEMS. With the Memoir. 9k'^, in cloth. /M 
COWPER'S POEMS. Hymns, Translations, <fcc. 2«. in cloth. 

MASON ON SELF ■ KNOWLEDGE; and MELMOTffS GREAT 

IMPORTANCE OF A RELIGIOUS LIFE. 2». in cloth. 
MILTON^S COMPLETE POETICAL WORJfS; with Critical and Ex- 

planatory Notes, and a Life of the Author, by the Rev. Thomas 
Thomson. New Edition, large type, with Portrait and Vignette. 3*. 

MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. New Edition, large type, 2*. in cloth. 

PALEY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY; or. Evidences of the Existence and 
Attributes of the Deity: with a Vocabulary of Terms. 2«. in cloth. 

PALEY'S HORJl PAULINA; or, the Truth of the Scripture History 
of St. Paul. 2*. in cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, AND CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. With 

a Life of the Author. 2«. in cloth. 

IWLBERFORCE'S PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAILING 

RELIGIOUS SYSTEM of Professed Christians, in the higher and 
middle Classes in this Country, contrasted with real Christianity. 
With Life of the Author, and Portrait and Vignette. 2*. in cloth. 



Ptioe One SMhn^ each. 

SCOTTS FIRST BOOKS IN SCIENCE: 

ADAPTED POE TEXT-BOOKS IN SCHOOLS. 



1. ALGEBRA. By the late ReT. B. BaiDas, B.D- F.KS. Improved 
and Simplified, by Thomas Atkinsov, M.A. Camb. 

a. ARITHltETIC. By T. Atkutson, M.A. In the press. 

♦3. ASTRONOMY; With an Appendix of Problems. By Dr. Coai- 
8T0CK and R. D. Hoblth, AJI. Ozon. 

^4. BOTANY: comprising ihe Structure and Functions of Plants, 
with Glossary of Adjective Tenn& Examination Questions, and 
117 DlustratiTe Figures. By R. D: Hobltn, AJVI. 

6. BBTTISH PLANTS; Comprising an Explanation of the LIN- 
NJSAN System of Classification, and Descriptions of the more 
Common Plants arranged according to tnat method. By 
Bi. D. HoBLTN, A.M. 

6. ENGLISH COMPOSITION, in Progressive Lessons. By B. G. 
Pabker, A.M. With an Introductory View of the first prin- 
ciples of English Composition, and considerable Additions 
throughout, by the Ber. B. Tfrneb, M.A. 

*7. CHEMISTBY-INOSGANIC. By R. D. Hoblyn, A.M. 

♦8. HEAT, LIGHT AND OPTICS, AND ELECTRICITY. By Comrtock 

and HoBLTN. 

♦9. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Cokstock and Hoblyit. Contain- 
ing — 1. Properties cf Bodies : 2. Mechanics; 3. Hydrostatics; 
4. Hydraulics; 5. Pneumatics; 6. Acoustics. 

♦10. USE OF THE GLOBES; comprehending Geographical, Astro- 
nomical, and other Definitions, an Account of the Figure of 
the Earth and its Magnitude, numerous Problems, Szc, By the 
late Thomas Keith. Condensed, Improved, and Corrected, by 
Thohas Atkikson, A.M. Camb. 

*«* ThoM mariced * hav« Exwaination Questions at the bottom of the page. 



This series of First Books in Science has been prepared as Text 
Books for the Use of Schools and Scientific Institutions, axid 
especially of those persons who wish to leam the elements of science 
without the aid of a master. Each is composed in a style pimple 
and easily understood; each contains as much information of the 
subject on which it treats as can be acquired in the time usually 
allowed for its study at school ; ftnd each will be found a suitable 
introduction to the more enlarged and yaloable treatises whicYi 
abound in our language. 
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